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OHAPTEB   I. 

WABtaSOftOTX  TAXES  COMMAND  OF  TBS  ABMXXS^  8KBTCB  OF  GKREBAL  IS»-*r 
OHABAGTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  OOMMANDEBS,  HOWE,  CUIITON,  AND  BUB- 
OOTXTX — SUBVET  OF  THE  CAMF8  FBOM  FBOSPBCr  HILL — ^THE  CAMFS  OOB- 
TBABTED— DB8CRIFTIOE  OF  THE  BEVOLnnOKABT  ABMT — ^BHODE  ISLAND 
TBO0F8 — CHABACTER  OF  GENERAL  GBEENE— WABHINOTON  BEPBEBENT8  THE 
DEFXCISNGIE8  OF  THE  ABMT — ^HIS  APOLOOT  FOB  THE  MASSACHUSEmi 
TROOPS — OOVERNOB  TRUMBULL — CBAQIE  HOUSE,  WASHINaT0N*8  HEAD* 
QUABTBB8. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  morning  afier  liis  arriyal  at  Cambridge, 
Washington  took  formal  command  of  the  army.  It  was  drawn 
up  on  the  Common  about  half  a  mile  from  head-qnarters.  A 
multitiide  had  assembled  there,  for  as  yet  military  spectacles 
were  novelties,  and  the  camp  was  fiill  of  visitors,  men,  women, 
and  children,  from  all  parts  of  the  conntry,  who  had  relatives 
among  the  yeoman  soldiery.  . 

\n  ancient  elm  is  still  pointed  oat,  under  which  Washington, 
as  he  arrived  from  head-qnarters  accompanied  by  General  Lee  and 
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a  ntimeronB  suite,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  drew  his  sword  as 
coxmnander-in-chief  of  the  armies.  We  hare  cited  the  poetical 
description  of  him  famished  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Adams;  we 
give  her  sketch  of  his  military  compeer — ^less  poetical,  bat  no 
less  graphic. 

''General  Lee  looks  like  a  careless,  hardy  veteran;  and  by 
his  appearance  bronght  to  my  mind  his  namesake,  Oharles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  The  elegance  of  his  pen  far  exceeds  that  of  hia 
person."  • 

Accompanied  by  this  veteran  campaigner,  on  whose  military 
judgment  he  had  great  reliance,  Washington  visited  the  different 
American  posts,  and  rode  to  the  heights,  commanding  views  over 
Boston  and  its  environs,  being  aDzions  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  strength  and  relative  position  of  both  armies:  and 
here  we  will  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  distinguished 
commanders  with  whom  he  was  brought  immediately  in  compe- 
tition. 

Congress,  speaking  of  them  reproachfully,  observed,  "Three 
of  England's  most  experienced  generals  are  sent  to  wage  war 
with  their  fellow-subjects."  The  first  here  alluded  to  was  the 
Honorable  William  Howe,  next  in  command  to  Oage.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  fine  presence,  six  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  and  of 
graceful  deportment  He  is  said  to  have  been  not  unlike  Wash- 
ington in  appearance,  though  wanting  his  energy  and  activity. 
He  lacked  also  his  air  of  authority;  but  affability  of  manners, 
and  a  generous  disposition,  made  him  popular  with  both  offioen 
and  soldiers. 

There  was  a  sentiment  in  his  favor  even  among  Americans  at 
the  time  when  he  arrived  at  Boston.    It  was  remembered  that 

*  Mn.  Adams  to  John  Adamf/ 1775. 
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he  waa  broiher  to  the  gallant  and  generous  yonth,  Lord  Howe, 
wlio  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
and  whose  untimely  death  had  been  lamented  thronghoat  the 
colonies.  It  was  remembered  that  the  general  himself  had  won 
reputation  in  the  same  campaign,  commanding  the  light  infisuitry 
under  Wolfe,  on  the  fiunous  plains  of  Abraham.  A  moumfiil 
feeling  had  therefore  gone  through  the  eountry,  when  General 
Howe  was  cited  as  one  of  the  British  commanders  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
Oongress  spoke  of  it  with  generous  sensibility,  in  their  address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  already  quoted.  "  America  is  amazed," 
said  they,  "to  find  the  name  of  Howe  on  the  catalogue  of  her 
enemies — she  loved  his  brother/  " 

General  Henry  Clinton,  the  next  in  command,  was  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son  of  George  Clinton,  who  had  been 
€k»yemor  of  the  province  of  New  York  for  ten  years,  from  1743. 
The  general  had  seen  service  on  the  continent  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  He  was  of  short  stature,  and  inclined  to  corpu* 
lency ;  with  a  full  face  and  prominent  nose.  His  manners  were 
reserved,  and  altogether  he  was  in  strong  contrast  with  Howe, 
and  by  no  means  so  popular. 

Burgoyne,  the  other  British  general  of  note,  was  natural  son 
of  Lord  Bingley,  and  had  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age. 
While  yet  a  subaltern,  he  had  made  a  runaway  match  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  threatened  never  to  admit 
the  offenders  to  his  presence.  In  1758,  Burgoyne  was  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  light  dragoons.  .  In  1761,  he  was  sent  with  a 
force  to  aid  the  Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards,  joined  the 
army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  surprising  and  capturing  the  town  of  Alcantara.      H« 
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had  since  been  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Middle* 
aeXy  and  displayed  considerable  parliamentarj  talents.  In  1772, 
he  was  made  a  major-generaL  His  taste,  wit,  and  intelligenoei 
and  his  aptness  at  devising  and  promoting  elegant  amnsementsi 
made  him  for  a  time  a  leader  in  the  gay  world;  thou^  Junius 
accuses  him  of  unfair  practices  at  the  gaming  table.  His  repu- 
tation for  talents  and  services  had  gradually  mollified  the  heart 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  In  1774,  he  gave  celeb- 
rity to  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  the  Earl  with  Lady  Betty  Hamil- 
ton, by  producing  an  elegant  dramatic  trifle,  entitled,  ^'  The  Maid 
of  the  Oaks,"  afterwards  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  and  honored 
with  a  bitmg  sarcasm  by  Horace  Walpole.  "  There  is  a  new 
puppet-show  at  Drury  Lane,"  writes  the  wit,  "as  fine  as  ihe 
scenes  can  make  it,  and  as  dull  as  the  author  could  not  he^ 
making  it."* 

It  is  but  justice  to  Bnrgoyne's  memory  to  add,  that  in  after 
years  he  produced  a  dramatic  work,  "  The  Heiress,"  which  ex- 
torted even  Walpole's  approbation,  who  pronounced  it  the  gen- 
teelest  comedy  in  the  English  language. 

Such  were  the  three  British  commanders  at  Boston,  who  were 
considered  especially  formidable ;  and  ihey  had  with  them  eleven 
thousand  veteran  troops,  well  appointed  and  well  disciplined. 

In  visiting  the  different  posts,  Washington  halted  for  a  time 
at  Prospect  Hill,  which,  as  its  name  denotes,  commanded  a  wide 
view  over  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country.  Here  Putnam 
had  taken  his  position  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  fortify- 
ing himself  with  works  which  he  deemed  impregnable;  and  hero 
the  veteran  was  enabled  to  point  out  to  the  commander-in-chiefi 

•  Walpole  to  the  Hod.  W.  S.  Conway, 
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and  to  Lee,  the  main  features  of  the  belligerent  re/(ion,  which 
lay  spread  out  like  a  map  before  them. 

Banker's  Hill  was  bnt  a  mile  distant  to  the  west ;  the  British 
standard  floating  as  if  in  triumph  on  its  sommit  The  main 
force  nnder  (General  Howe  was  intrenching  itself  strongly  abont 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  place  of  the  recent  battle.  Scarlet 
nnifonns  gleamed  abont  the  hill ;  tents  and  marquees  whitened 
its  sides.  All  up  there  was  bright,  brilliant,  and  triumphant 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  lay  Charlestown  in  ashes, ''  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  that  fine  town  but  chimneys  and  rubbish." 

Howe's  sentries  extended  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  neck  or  isthmus,  over  which  the  Americans  retreated  after 
the  battle.  Three  floadng  batteries  in  Mystic  Biver  commanded 
this  isthmus,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship  was  anchored  between  the 
peninsula  and  Boston. 

General  Ghige,  the  commander-in-chief,  still  had  his  head- 
quarters in  the  town,  but  there  were  few  troops  there  besides 
Burgoyne's  light-horse.  A  large  force,  howerer,  was  intrenched 
south  of  the  town  on  the  neck  leading  to  Bozbury, — ^the  only 
entrance  to  Boston  by  land. 

The  American  troops  were  irregularly  distributed  in  a  kind 
of  semicircle  eight  or  nine  miles  in  extent ;  the  left  resting  on 
Winter  HiU,  the  most  northern  post;  the  right  extending  on  the 
south  to  Boxbury  and  Dorchester  Neck. 

Washington  reconnoitred  the  British  posts  from  various  points 
of  view.  Every  thing  about  them  was  in  admirable  order.  The 
works  appeared  to  be  constructed  with  military  science,  the 
troops  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  The  American  camp, 
on  the  contrary,  disappointed  him.  He  had  expected  to  find 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms;  there  were  not 
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muoh  more  than  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  expected  to  find 
Bome  degree  of  system  and  discipline;  whereas  all  were  raw 
militia.  He  had  expected  to  find  works  scientificallj  oonstruct- 
ed,  and  proofs  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  engineering;  whereaa, 
what  he  saw  of  the  latter  was  very  imperfect,  and  confined  to 
the  m^e  mannal  exercise  of  cannon.  There  was  abundant  evi- 
dence of  aptness  at  trenching  and  throwing  np  rongh  defences ; 
and  in  that  way  General  Thomas  had  fortified  Boxbnry  Neck, 
and  Pntnam  had  strengthened  Prospect  HilL  But  the  semi* 
circular  line  which  linked  the  extreme  posts,  was  formed  of 
rudely-constructed  works,  far  too  extensive  for  the  troops  which 
were  at  hand  to  man  them. 

Within  this  attenuated  semicircle,  the  British  forces  lay 
concentrated  and  compact;  and  having  command  of  the  water, 
might  suddenly  bring  their  main  strength  to  bear  upon  some 
weak  point,  force  it,  and  sever  the  American  camp. 

In  £act,  when  we  consider  the  scanty,  ill-conditioned  and 
irregular  force  which  had  thus  stretched  itself  out  to  beleaguer 
a  town  and  harbor  defended  by  ships  and  floating  batteries,  and 
garrisoned  by  eleven  thousand  strongly  posted  veterans,  we  are 
at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  its  hazardous  position  to  ignorance, 
or  to  that  darmg  self-confidence,  which  at  times,  in  our  military 
history,  has  snatched  success  in  defiance  of  scientific  rules.  It 
was  revenge  for  the  slaughter  at  Lexington  which,  we  are  told, 
first  prompted  the  investment  of  Boston.  "  The  universal  voice," 
says  a  contemporary,  "is,  starve  them  out  Drive  them  firom 
the  town,  and  let  His  Majesty's  ships  be  their  only  place  of 
refuge." 

In  riding  throughout  the  camp,  Washington  observed  that 
nine  thousand  of  the  troops  belonged  to  Massachusetts;  the  rest 
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vere  from  otiier  proTinoes.  They  were  encamped  in  separate 
bodies,  each  with  its  own  regulations,  and  officers  of  its  own 
appointment.  Some  had  tents,  others  were  in  barracks,  and 
others  sheltered  themselves  as  best  they  might.  Many  were 
sadly  in  want  of  clothing,  and  all,  said  Washington,  were  strong- 
ly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  they  mistook 
for  independence. 

A  chapkin  of  one  of  the  regiments  *  has  left  on  record  a 
graphic  sketch  of  this  primitive  army  of  the  Bevolution.  "  It  is 
very  diyerting,"  writes  he,  "  to  walk  among  the  camps.  They 
are  as  different  in  their  forms,  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress; 
and  every  tent  is  a  portraiture  of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the 
persons  who  encamp  in  it  Some  are  made  of  boards,  and  some 
are  made  of  sail-cloth;  some  are  partly  of  one,  and  partly  of 
the  other.  Again  others  are  made  of  stone  and  turf,  brick  and 
brosL  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  others  curiously  wrought 
with  wreaths  and  withes." 

One  of  the  encampments,  howerer,  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  rest,  and  might  vie  with  those  of  the  British  for  order 
and  eractnes&  Here  were  tents  and  marquees  pitched  in  the 
English  style;  soldiers  well  drilled  and  well  equipped;  every 
thing  had  an  air  of  discipline  and  subordination*  It  was  a  body 
of  Bhode  Island  troops,  which  had  been  raised,  drilled,  and 
brought  to  the  camp  by  Brigadier-general  Greene,  of  that  prov* 
inoe,  whose  subsequent  renown  entitles  him  to  an  introduction  to 
tiie  reader. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  born  in  Bhode  Island,  on  the  26ih  of 
May,  1742.  His  father  was  a  miller,  an  anchor-smith,  and  a 
Quaker  preacher.    The  waters  of  the  Potowhammet  tamed  the 

*  The  Bev.  William  Emenoo. 
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wheels  of  the  mill,  and  raised  the  ponderous  sledge-liammer  of 
the  forge.  Greene,  in  his  boyhood,  followed  the  plough,  and 
ocoadonallj  worked  at  the  forge  of  his  father.  His  education 
was  of  an  ordinary  kind ;  but  haying  an  early  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  various  studies,  while 
subsisting  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  quick  parts,  and  a  sound  judgment,  and  his  assiduity  was 
crowned  with  sucoess.  He  became  fluent  and  instructiTO  in  oon- 
Tersation,  and  his  letters,  still  extant,  show  that  he  held  an  able 
pen. 

In  the  late  turn  of  public  affairs,  he  had  caught  the  belliger- 
ent spirit  prevalent  throughout  the  country.  Plutarch  and 
Osasar's  Commentaries  became  his  delight.  He  applied  himself 
to  military  studies,  for  which  he  was  prepared  by  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics.  His  ambition  was  to  organize  and  discipline  a 
corps  of  miHtia  to  which  he  belonged.  For  this  purpose,  during 
a  visit  to  Boston,  he  had  taken  note  of  every  thing  about  the 
discipline  of  the  British  troops.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  had 
been  elected  oommander  of  the  Bhode  Island  contingent  of  the 
army  of  observation,  and  in  June  had  conducted  to  the  lines 
before  Boston,  three  regiments,  whose  encampment  we  have  just 
described,  and  who  were  pronounced  the  best  disciplined  and 
appointed  troops  in  the  army. 

Greene  made  a  soldier-like  address  to  Washington,  welcoming 
him  to  the  camp.  His  appearance  and  manner  were  calculated 
to  make  a  favorable  impression.  He  was  about  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  nearly  six  feet  high,  well  built  and  vigorous,  with  an  open, 
animated,  intelligent  countenance,  and  a  frank,  manly  demean* 
or.  He  may  be  said  to  have  stepped  at  once  into  the  confidence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  he  never  forfeited,  but  be- 
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came  one  of  his  most  attached,  faithful,  and  efficient  ooadjnton 
throughoat  the  war. 

Haying  taken  his  surrey  of  the  army,  Washington  wrote  to 
the  President  of  Congress,  representing  its  various  deficiencies, 
and,  among  other  things,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  commissary- 
general,  a  quartermaster-general,  a  commissary  of  musters,  and 
a  commissary  of  artillery.  Above  all  thingSi  he  requested  a  sup- 
ply of  money  as  soon  as  possible.  '^  I  find  myself  already  much 
embarrassed  for  want  of  a  military  chest." 

In  one  of  his  recommendations  we  have  an  instance  of  fron- 
tier expediency,  learnt  in  his  early  campaigns.  Speaking  of  the 
ragged  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
requisite  kind  of  clothing,  he  advises  that  a  number  of  hunting- 
shirts,  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  should  be  provided ;  as  being 
the  cheapest  and  quickest  mode  of  supplying  this  necessity.  '^  I 
know  nothing  in  a  speculative  view  more  trivial,"  observes  he, 
"  yet  which,  if  put  in  practice,  would  have  a  happier  tendency  to 
unite  the  men,  and  abolish  those  provincial  distinctions  that  lead 
to  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction." 

Among  the  troops  most  destitute,  were  those  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  which  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  army. 
Washington  made  a  noble  apology  for  them.  ''This  unhappy 
and  devoted  province,"  said  he,  "  has  been  so  long  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  the  yoke  has  been  laid  so  heavily  on  it,  that  great 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  troops  raised  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  deficiency  of  numbers,  discipline,  and  stores, 
can  only  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  their  spirit  has  exceeded 
their  strength^^ 

This  apology  was  the  more  generous,  coming  from  a  South- 
erner ;  for  there  was  a  disposition  among  the  Southern  officers 
VOL.  n. — 1* 
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to  regard  the  Eastern  troops  disparagingly.  But  Waahington 
already  felt  as  oominander-in-cbief|  who  looked  with  an  equal  eye 
on  all  ;  or  rather  as  a  true  patriot,  who  was  above  all  sectional 
prejudices. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  co-operators  of  Washington  at  this 
time,  and  throughout  the  war,  was  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  Qov» 
ernor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  well  educated  man,  experienoed 
in  public  business,  who  had  sat  for  many  years  in  the  legislatiye 
councils  of  his  native  province.  Misfortune  had  cast  him  down 
from  affluence,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  had  not  subdued 
his  native  energy.  He  had  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Bevolution,  and  the  only  colonial  governor  who,  at  its  com- 
mencement, proved  true  to  the  popular  cause.  He  was  now  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  active,  zealous,  devout,  a  patriot  of  the  primitive 
New  England  stamp,  whose  religion  sanctified  his  patriotism.  A 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Washington,  just  after  the  latter  had 
entered  upon  the  command,  is  worthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the 
Oovenantcrs.  "  Congress,"  writes  he,  "  have,  with  one  united 
voice,  appointed  you  to  the  high  station  you  possess.  The  Su- 
preme Director  of  all  events  hath  caused  a  wonderful  union  of 
hearts  and  counsels  to  subsist  among  us. 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  strong,  and  very  courageous.  May  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  shower  down  the  blessings  of  his 
Divine  providence  on  you ;  give  you  wisdom  and  fortitude,  cover 
your  head  in  the  day  of  battle  and  danger,  add  success,  convince 
our  enemies  of  their  mistaken  measures,  and  that  all  their  at- 
tempts to  deprive  these  colonies  of  their  inestimable  constitu* 
tional  rights  and  liberties,  are  injurious  and  vain." 
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NOTE. 

Wt  sie  obliged  to  Profesaor  Felton,  of  Cunlttidge,  for  oocncting  an  trror 
In  onr  first  Tolmne  in  regard  to  Waaliington's  head-qnarteri^  and  for  some  par- 
ticnlart  concenung  a  hoose,  asfloclated  witih  iht  history  and  literature  of  oar 
coontiy. 

The  house  assigned  to  Washington  forhead-qnarters,  was  that  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  ProTincial  Congress,  not  of  the  Uniyersity.  It  had  been  one  of 
those  toiy  mansions  noticed  bj  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  in  her  mention  of  Gam- 
bridge.  "  Seyen  families^  irho  were  oonnected  by  relationship,  or  lived  In 
great  intimacy,  had  here  farms,  gardens,  and  splendid  manaons,  and  not  far 
o£^  orchards ;  and  the  buildings  were  at  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  eaoh 
other.  The  owners  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  ererf  afternoon  in  one 
or  other  of  these  houses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with  mnsic  or  dancing ; 
and  lived  in  a£9nenoe,  in  good  humor,  and  vnthoat  care,  until  this  unfortunate 
war  dispersed  them,  and  transfoimed  all  these  houses  into  solitary  abodes. 

The  house  in  question  was  cozifiacated  by  Government.  It  stood  on  the 
Watertown  road«  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  college,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Cragie  house,  from  the  name  of  Andrew  Cragie,  a  wealthy  gen- 
tieman,  who  purchased  it  after  the  war,  and  revived  its  former  hospitality. 
He  is  said  to  have  acquired  great  influence  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
**  great  and  general  coart,**  by  dint  of  jovial  diunera.  He  died  long  ago,  but 
his  widow  survived  until  within  fifteen  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  tal- 
ent and  singularity.  She  refused  to  have  the  canker  worms  destroyed,  when 
they  were  making  sad  ravages  among  the  beautiful  trees  on  the  lawn  before 
the  house.  **  We  are  all  worms,"  said  she,  *'  and  they  have  as  good  a  right 
here  as  I  have.**    The  consequence  was  that  more  than  half  of  the  trees  perished. 

The  Cragie  House  is  associated  with  American  literature  through  some  of 
its  Bobeeqnent  occupants.  Mr.  Edward  Everett  resided  in,  it  the  first  year  or 
two  after  his  mairiage.  Later,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  duziog  part  of  the  time  that 
he  was  preparing  his  collection  of  Washington's  writings;  editing  a  volnmt  or 
two  of  his  letters  in  the  very  room  from  which  they  were  written.  Next  came 
Mr.  Worcester,  author  of  the  pugnacious  dictionary,  and  of  many  excellent 
books,  and  lastly  Longfellow,  the  poet,  who^  having  married  the  heroine  of 
Hyperion,  purchased  the  honse  of  the  heiA  of  Mr.  Cragie  and  xefittedlL 
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QVBRIOSB  or  UILITAKT  BANK — ^POPI7I.ASITT  OF  PDTNAM — ^ABSANGBaomi  AT 
HKAI>-QnABTEBa— OOLOHSL  WOmSS  AND  JOHN  TBUMBUU*!  AIDES-DE-CAMP 
— JOSEPH  BBED,  WASHINGTON'S  BECRKTART  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  ntlEND— 
GATES    AS    ADJUTANT-GENERAL — ^UAZARDOITS    STTUAIION    OF    THE    ABMY — 

STRENGTHENING     OF    THE     DEFENCES — EFFICIBNCT     OF    FITTNAH RAFID 

CHANGES — NEW  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FORCES — RIGID  DISCIFUNE — LEE 
AND  HIS  CANE — ^HIS  IDEA  AS  TO  STRONG  BATTALIONS— ARRIVAL  OF  RIFLE 
COMPANIES— DANIEL  MORGAN  AND  HIS  SHARP  SHOOTERS — ^WASHINGTON  DE- 
CLINES TO  DETACH  TROOPS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS  FOB  1HXIB  PROTBCnON— 
HIS  REASONS  FOR  SO  DOING. 

The  justice  and  impartiality  of  Washington  were  called  into  ez- 
ert^ise  as  soon  as  he  entered  npon  his  command,  in  allaying  dis- 
contents among  his  general  officers,  caused  by  the  recent  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  made  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Gen- 
eral Spencer  was  so  offended  that  Putnam  should  be  promoted 
oyer  his  head,  that  he  left  the  army,  without  visiting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; but  was  subsequently  induced  to  return.  Oen- 
eral  Thomas  felt  aggriered  by  being  outranked  by  the  yeteran 
Pomeroy;  the  latter,  however,  declining  to  serve,  he  found  him- 
self senior  brigadier,  and  was  appeased. 

The  sterling  merits  of  Putnam  soon  made  every  one  acquiesce 
in  his  piemotion.    There  waa  a  generosity  and  buoyancy  about 
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the  brare  old  man  that  made  him  a  fiivorite  throughoat  the  army ; 
espeoiailj  with  the  jouDger  officers,  who  spoke  of  him  familiarly 
and  fondly  as  "  Old  Put; "  a  sobriquet  by  whioh  he  is  called 
even  in  one  of  the  priyate  letters  of  the  commander-in-ohiefl 

The  Congress  of  Massaehnsetts  manifested  considerate  liber- 
ality with  respect  to  head-^nartera  According  to  their  minutes, 
a  committee  was  charged  to  procure  a  steward,  a  housekeeper,  and 
two  or  three  women  cooks ;  Washington,  no  doubt,  haying  brought 
with  him  none  but  the  black  seryants  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Philadelphia,  and  who  were  but  little  fitted  for  New  England 
housekeeping.  His  wishes  were  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  his  table.  This  his  station,  as  commander-in-chief,  re- 
quired should  be  kept  up  in  ample  and  hospitable  style.  Eyery 
day  a  number  of  his  officers  dined  with  him.  As  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  the  Proyincial  Qoyemment,  he 
would  occasionally  haye  members  of  Congress  and  other  function- 
aries at  his  board.  Though  social,  howeyer,  he  was  not  conyivial 
in  his  habits.  He  receiyed  his  guests  with  courtesy;  but  his 
mind  and  time  were  too  much  occupied  by  graye  and  anxious 
concerns,  to  permit  him  the  genial  indulgence  of  the  table.  His 
own  diet  was  extremely  simple.  Sometimes  nothing  but  baked 
apples  or  berries,  with  cream  and  milk.  He  would  retire  early 
from  the  board,  leaying  an  aide-de-camp  or  one  of  his  officers  to 
take  his  place.  Colonel  Mifflin  was  the  first  person  who  officiat- 
ed as  aide-de-camp.  He  was  a  Philadelphia  gentleman  of  high 
respectability,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  that  city,  and  re- 
ceiyed his  appointment  shortly  after  their  arriyal  at  Cambridge. 
The  seeond  aide-de-camp  was  John  Trumbull,*  son  of  the  Ooy- 
emor  of  Connecticut.    He  had  accompanied  General  Spencer  to 

•  Id  after  yoan  dirtingqiahed  as  a  hutorical  painter. 
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the  camp,  and  had  caught  the  favorable  notice  of  Washington 
by  some  drawibga  which  he  had  made  of  the  enemy's  works. 
'<  I  now  suddenly  found  myself,"  writes  Trumbull, ''  in  the  family 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  dignified  men  of  the  age ; 
surrounded  at  his  table  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and 
in  constant  intercourse  with  them — ^it  was  further  my  duty  to  re« 
ceiTC  company,  and  do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  many  of  the 
first  people  of  the  country  of  both  sexes."  Trumbull  was  young, 
and  unaccustomed  to  society,  and  soon  found  himself  he  says,  un- 
equal to  the  elegant  duties  of  his  situation ;  he  gladly  exchanged 
it,  therefore,  for  that  of  major  of  brigade. 

The  member  of  Washington's  family  most  deserving  of  men- 
tion at  present,  was  his  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Beed.  With  this 
gentleman  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in  the  course  of  his  visits 
to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Oontinental  Congress. 
Mr.  Reed  was  an  accomplished  man,  had  studied  law  in  America, 
and  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  had  gained  a  high  reputation  at 
the  Philadelphia  bar.  In  the  dawning  of  the  Bevolution  he  had 
embraced  the  popular  cause,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  endeavoring  to  enlighten  that  minister  on 
the  subject  of  colonial  afiairs.  He  had  since  been  highly  instru* 
mental  in  rousing  the  Philadelphians  to  co-operate  with  the 
patriots  of  Boston.  A  sympathy  of  views  and  feelings  had  at- 
tached him  to  Washington,  and  induced  him  to  accompany  him  to 
the  camp.  He  had  no  definite  purpose  when  he  left  home,  and 
his  friends  in  Philadelphia  were  surprised,  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  him  written  from  Cambridge,  to  find  that  he  had  accepted 
the  post  of  secretary  to  the  oommander-in-chie£ 

They  expostulated  with  him  by  letter.  That  a  man  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  lucrative  profession,  a  young 
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wife  and  growing  family,  and  a  happy  home,  ahonid  aaddenfy 
abandon  all  to  join  the  hazardons  fortunes  of  a  reyolutionary 
camp,  appeared  to  them  the  height  of  infatuation.  They  remon- 
strated on  the  peril  of  the  step.  ''  I  have  no  inclination,"  replied 
Beed,  "to  be  hanged  for  half  treason.  When  a  subject  draws 
his  sword  against  his  prince,  he  most  cnt  his  way  through,  if  he 
means  to  sit  down  in  safety.  I  have  taken  too  active  a  part  in 
what  may  be  called  the  civil  part  of  opposition,  to  renounce, 
without  disgrace,  the  public  cause  when  it  seems  to  lead  to  dan- 
ger ;  and  have  a  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  man  who  can 
plan  measures  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  execute." 

Washington  has  occasionally  been  represented  as  cold  and  re- 
served; yet  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Beed  is  a  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. His  friendship  towards  him  was  frank  and  cordial,  and 
the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him  full  and  implicit.  Beed,  in  fact, 
became,  in  a  little  time,  the  intimate  companion  of  his  thoughts, 
his  bosom  counsellor.  He  felt  the  need  of  such  a  friend  in  the 
present  exigency,  placed  as  he  was  in  a  new  and  untried  situation, 
and  having  to  act  with  persons  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 

In  military  matters,  it  is  true  he  had  a  shrewd  counsellor  in 
General  Lee ;  but  Lee  was  a  wayward  character ;  a  cosmopolite, 
without  attachment  to  country,  somewhat  splenetic,  and  prone  to 
folbw  the  bent  of  his  whims  and  humors,  which  often  clashed 
with  propriety  and  sound  policy.  Beed  on  the  contrary,  though 
less  informed  on  military  matters,  had  a  strong  common  sense, 
unclouded  by  passion  or  prejudice,  and  a  pure  patriotism,  which 
r^arded  every  thing  as  it  bore  npon  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Washington's  confidence  in  Lee  had  always  to  be  measured 
and  guarded  in  matters  of  civil  policy. 

The  arrival  of  Gates  in  camp,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
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oommaiideT-m-chief,  who  had  reoeired  a  letter  from  that  offioer, 
gratefallj  acknowledging  his  friendly  influence  in  procuring  him 
the  appointment  of  adjutant-generaL  Washington  maj  have  pro- 
mised himself  much  cordial  co-operation  from  him,  recollecting 
the  warm  friendship  professed  bj  him  when  he  visited  at  Mount 
Vernon)  and  they  talked  together  over  their  early  companionship 
in  arms;  but  of  that  kind  of  friendship  there  was  no  further 
manifestation.  Gates  was  certainly  of  great  service,  from  hia 
practial  knowledge  and  military  experience  at  this  juncture,  when 
the  whole  army  had  in  a  manner  to  be  organized;  but  from  the 
familiar  intimacy  of  Washington  he  gradually  estranged  himself 
A  contemporary  has  accounted  for  this,  by  alleging  that  he  was 
secretly  chagrined  at  not  having  received  the  appointment  of 
major-general,  to  which  he  considered  himself  well  fitted  by  his 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  and  which  he  thought  Wash- 
ington might  have  obtained  for  him  had  he  used  his  influence  with 
Congress.  We  shall  have  to  advert  to  this  estrangement  of 
Gates  on  subsequent  occasions. 

The  hazardous  position  of  the  army  from  the  great  extent  and 
weakness  of  its  lines,  was  what  most  pressed  on  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  Washington;  and  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  In  this  it  was  urged  that,  to 
abandon  the  line  of  works,  after  the  great  labor  and  expense  of 
their  construction,  would  be  dispiriting  to  the  troops  and  encour- 
aging to  the  enemy,  while  it  would  expose  a  wide  extent  of  the 
surrounding  country  to  maraud  and  ravage.  Beside,  no  safer 
position  presented  itself,  on  which  to  &11  back.  This  being  gen- 
erally admitted,  it  was  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  works,  and 
defend  them  as  long  as  possible;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  avg* 
odent  the  army  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  men. 
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Waahisgton  bow  liastened  to  improre  the  defences  of  the 
camp,  strengthen  the  weak  parts  of  the  lino,  and  throw  np  addi- 
tional works  round  the  nuun  forts.  No  one  seconded  him  more 
effeotnallj  in  this  matter  than  General  Putnam.  No  works  were 
thrown  up  with  equal  rapidity  to  those  under  his  superintendence. 
"  You  seem,  general,"  said  Washington,  "  to  have  the  faculty  of 
infusing  your  own  spirit  into  all  the  workmen  you  employ ;" — and 
it  was  the  fact. 

The  observing  chaplain  already  cited,  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  rapid  effects  soon  produced  by  the  labors  of  an  army.  ^*  It 
is  surprising,"  writes  he,  '^  how  much  work  has  been  done.  The 
lines  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  Mystic  Eiyer;  very 
soon  it  will  be  morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between 
the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  is  supposed  to  be  left  pur^ 
posely  unfortified,  to  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fortresses. 
Who  would  have  thought,  twelre  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  would  be  corered  over  with  American  camps, 
and  cut  np  into  forts  and  intrenchments,  and  all  the  lands,  fields, 
orchards,  laid  common, — ^horses  and  cattle  feeding  on  the  choicest 
mowing  land,  whole  fields  of  com  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and 
large  parks  of  well-regulated  forest  trees  cut  down  for  fire-wood 
and  other  public  uses." 

Beside  the  main  dispositions  abore  mentioned,  about  seven 
hundred  men  were  distributed  in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
along  the  coast,  to  prevent  depredations  by  water ;  and  horses 
were  kept  ready  saddled  at  various  points  of  the  widely  extended 
lines,  to  convey  to  head-quarters  intelligence  of  any  special  move- 
ment of  the  enemy. 

The  army  was  distributed  by  Washington  into  three  grand 
divisions.     One,  forming  the  right  wing^  was  stationed  on  the 
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IieiglitB  of  Bozbnry.  It  waa  oommanded  by  Major-general  Ward^ 
who  had  under  him  Brigadier-generals  Spenoer  and  ThomasL 
Another,  forming  the  left  wing  unddr  Major-general  Lee,  haying 
with  him  Brigadier-generals  Snlliyan  and  Greene,  was  stationed 
on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills ;  while  the  centre,  nnder  Major-gen- 
eral Pntnam  and  Brigadier-general  Heath,  was  stationed  at  Cam- 
bridge. With  Putnam  was  encamped  his  favorite  officer  Knowl- 
ton  who  had  been  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  major 
for  his  gallantry  at  Bnnker^s  Hill. 

At  Washington's  recommendation,  Joseph  Trombnll,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  goyemor,  reoeiyed  on  the  24th  of  July  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissary-general  of  the  contmental  army.  He  had 
already  officiated  mth  talent  in  that  capacity  in  the  Connectioat 
militia.  ^'  There  is  a  great  oyertorning  in  the  camp  as  to  order 
and  regularity,"  writes  the  military  chaplain;  "new  lords,  new 
laws.  The  generals  Washington  and  Lee  are  upon  the  lines  eyery 
day.  New  orders  from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respecdye 
regiments  eyery  morning  after  prayers.  The  strictest  goyemment 
is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  officers  and 
soldiers.  Eyery  one  is  made  to  know  his  place  and  keep  it,  or  be 
tied  up  and  receiye  thirty  or  forty  lashes  according  to  his  crime. 
Thousands  are  at  work  eyery  day  from  four  till  eleyen  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

Lee  was  supposed  to  haye  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  rigid 
discipline ;  the  result  of  his  experience  in  European  campaigning. 
His  notions  of  military  authority  were  acquired  in  the  armies  of 
the  North.  Quite  a  sensation  was,  on  one  occasion,  produced  in 
oamp  by  his  threatening  to  cane  an  officer  for  unsoldierly  conduct 
His  laxity  in  other  matters  occasioned  almost  equal  scandaL  He 
scoffed,  we  are  told,  <<  with  his  usual  profaneness,"  at  a  resolution 
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of  Congress  appointing  a  day  of  &sting  and  prayer,  to  obtam  the 
'faror  of  Heaven  npon  their  eanse.     '' Heaven/'  he  obBerved, 
''was  ever  found  &vorable  to  stroog  battalions."* 

Washington  differed  from  him  in  this  respect  By  hia  orders 
the  resolution  of  Congress  was  scmpiilously  enforoed.  All  labor, 
excepting  that  absolutely  necessary,  was  suspended  <m  the  appoint- 
ed day,  and  officers  and  soldiers  were  required  to  attend  divine 
service,  armed  and  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  action. 

Nothing  excited  more  gase  and  wonder  among  the  rustic  via* 
itors  to  the  camp,  than  the  arrival  of  several  rifle  companies,  four- 
teen  hundred  men  in  all,  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Yir* 
ginia;  such  stalwart  fellows  as  Washington  had  known  in  his 
early  campaigns.  Stark  hunters  and  bush  fighters;  many  of 
them  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  of  vigorous  frame;  dressed 
in  fringed  frocks,  or  rifle  shirts,  and  round  hats.  Their  displays 
of  sharp  shooting  were  soon  among  the  marvels  of  the  camp. 
We  are  told  that  while  advancing  at  quick  step,  they  could  hit  a 
mark  of  seven  inches  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards-t 

One  of  these  companies  was  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel 
Morgan,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  whose  first  experience  in  war 
had  been  to  accompany  Braddock^s  army  as  a  waggoner.  He  had 
sinde  carried  arms  on  the  frontier  and  obtained  a  command.  He 
and  his  riflemen  in  coming  to  the  camp  had  marched  six  hundred 
miles  in  three  weeks.  They  will  be  found  of  signal  efficiency  in 
the  sharpest  conflicts  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

While  all  his  forces  were  required  for  the  investment  of 
Boston,  Washington  was  importuned  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  detach  troops  for 

•  Gnydon's  Memoirs,  p  188.  f  Thacher'i  Militaiy  Journal,  p.  87. 
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the  proieotion  of  different  points  of  the  sea-coast,  where  depreda^ 
tiona  by  armed  vessels  were  apprehended.  The  case  of  New 
London  was  specified  by  Oovemor  TnunbaU,  where  Captain 
Wallace  of  the  Bose  frigate,  with  two  other  ships  <d  war,  had 
entered  the  harbor,  landed  men,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  gone  off 
hreatening  &tnre  visits. 

Washington  referred  to  his  instructions,  and  consulted  with 
his  general  officers  and  such  members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
as  happened  to  be  in  camp,  before  he  replied  to  these  requests; 
he  then  respectfully  declined  compliance. 

In  his  reply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  he 
stated  frankly  and  explicitly  the  policy  and  system  on  which  the 
war  was  to  be  conducted,  and  according  to  which  he  was  to  act 
as  commander-in-chief.  ''  It  has  been  debated  in  Congress  and 
settled,"  writes  he,  "  that  the  militia,  or  other  internal  strength  of 
each  province,  is  to  be  applied  for  defence  against  those  small  and 
particular  depredations,  which  were  to  be  expected,  and  to  which 
they  wore  supposed  to  be  competent  This  will  appear  the  more 
proper,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  town,  and  indeed  every 
part  of  our  sea-coast,  which  is  exposed  to  these  depredations, 
would  have  an  equal  claim  upon  this  army. 

*^  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  situation  which  exposes  us  to 
these  ravages,  and  against  which,  in  my  judgment,  no  such  tem- 
porary relief  could  posdbly  secure  us.  The  great  advantage  the 
enemy  have  of  transporting  troops,  by  being  masters  of  the  sea, 
will  enable  them  to  harass  us  by  diversions  of  this  kind ;  and 
should  we  be  tempted  to  pursue  them,  upon  every  alarm,  the 
army  must  either  be  so  weakened  as  to  expose  it  to  destruction, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  coast  be  still  left  unprotected.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  it  appear  to  me  that  such  a  pursuit  would  be  attended  with 
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the  least  effect.  The  first  notioe  of  such  an  ezcnrsioii  would  be 
its  actual  execatbn,  aad  long  before  any  troops  could  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  the  enemy  would  haye  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  and  retire.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  extend  protection  and  safety  to  every 
individual ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Court  will  anticipate 
me  on  the  necessity  of  conducting  our  operations  on  a  general 
and  impartial  scale,  so  as  to  ezdude  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
and  jealousy." 

His  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  was  to  the  same 
effect.  "  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  situation  of  the 
people  on  the  coast.  I  wish  I  could  extend  protection  to  all,  but 
the  numerous  detachments  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil  would 
amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  army,  or  make  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  campaign  depend  upon  the  piratical  expeditions 
of  two  or  three  men-of-war  and  transports." 

His  refusal  to  grant  the  required  detachments  gave  much 
dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters,  until  sanctioned  and  enforced  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  All  at  length  saw  and  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  decision.  It  was  in  &ct  a  vital 
question,  involving  the  whole  character  and  fortune  of  the  war; 
and  it  was  acknowledged  that  he  met  it  with  a  forecast  and  de* 
termination  befitting  a  commander-in-ehie£ 
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The  great  object  of  Washington  at  present^  was  to  force  the  ene- 
my to  oome  out  of  Boston  and  try  a  decisiye  action.  His  lines 
had  for  some  time  cut  off  all  commnnication  of  the  town  with 
the  conntzy,  and  he  had  caused  the  live  stock  within  a  considera- 
ble distance  of  the  place  to  be  driven  back  from  the  coast,  ont  of 
reach  of  the  men<of-war's  boat&  Fresh  provisions  and  vegetables 
were  consequently  growing  more  and  more  scarce  and  extrava- 
gantly dear,  and  uokness  began  to  prevail  '<  I  have  done  and 
shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  distress  them/'  writes  he  to 
his  brother  John  Angostine.  '<  The  transports  have  all  arrived, 
and  their  whole  reinforcement  is  landed,  so  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not,  if  they  ever  attempt  it,  come  boldly  out  and 
put  the  matter  to  issue  at  once." 

"  We  are  in  the  strangest  state  in  the  world,*'  writes  a  lady 
from  BostoUi "  surrounded  on  all  sides.  The  whole  country  is 
in  arms  and  intrenched.    We  are  deprived  of  fresh  provisionsi 
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sabject  to  oontinnal  alanns  and  eannonadingB,  the  ProYinoialB 
being  very  audacious  and  adrancing  to  our  lines,  since  the  arriyal 
of  Cknerals  Washington  and  Lee  to  command  them." 

At  this  critical  junctare,  when  Washington  was  pressing  the 
siege,  and  endeayonng  to  provoke  a  general  action,  a  startling 
fact  came  to  light;  the  whole  amonnt  of  powder  in  the  camp 
would  not  furnish  more  than  nine  cartridges  to  a  man !  * 

A  gross  error  had  been  made  by  the  committee  of  supplies 
when  Washington,  on  taking  command,  had  required  a  return  of 
the  ammunition.  They  had  returned  the  whole  amount  of  pow- 
der collected  by  the  province,  upwards  of  three  hundred  barrels; 
without  stating  what  had  been  expended.  The  blunder  was  de- 
tected on  an  order  being  issued  for  a  new  supply  of  cartridges. 
It  was  found  that  there  were  but  thirty-two  barrels  of  powder  in 
store. 

This  was  an  astounding  discovery.  Washington  instant- 
ly despatched  letters  and  expresses  to  Bhode  Island,  the  Jerseys, 
Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere,  urging  immediate  supplies  of  powder 
and  lead ;  no  quantity,  however  small,  to  be  considered  beneath 
notice.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Cooke  of  Bhode  Isand,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  armed  vessel  of  that  province  might  be  sent  to 
seize  upon  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  said  to  be  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  ''  I  am  very  sensible,"  writes  he, 
''  that  at  first  view  the  project  may  appear  hazardous,  and  its  suo- 
,  cess  must  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  many  circumstances ;  but 
we  are  in  a  situation  which  requires  us  to  run  all  risks.  *  *  * 
Enterprises  which  appear  chimerical,  often  prove  successful  from 
that  very  circumstance.  Common  sense  and  prudence  will  sug- 
gest vigilance  and  care,  where  ihe  danger  is  plain  and  obvious; 

*  I^etter  to  tiie  President  of  Congress,  Aug.  4. 
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but  where  little  danger  is  apprehended,  the  more  the  enemj  will 
be  unprepared,  and,  consequently,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of 
success." 

Day  after  day  elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  any  supplies;  for 
in  these  irregular  tunes,  the  munitions  of  war  were  not  readily 
procured.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  matter  could  be 
kept  concealed  from  the  enemy.  Their  works  on  Bunker's  Hill 
commanded  a  fall  view  of  those  of  the  Americans  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills.  Each  camp  could  see  what  was  passing  in  the 
other.  The  sentries  were  almost  near  enough  to  converse. 
There  was  furtive  intercourse  occasionally  between  the  men. 
In  this  critical  state,  the  American  camp  remained  for  a  fort- 
night; the  anxious  commander  incessantly  apprehending  an 
attacL  At  length  a  partial  supply  from  the  Jerseys  put  an  end 
to  this  imminent  risk.  Washington's  secretary,  Beed,  who  had 
been  the  confidant  of  his  troubles  and  anxieties,  gives  a  vivid  ex- 
pression of  hb  feelings  on  the  arrival  of  this  relief  "  I  can 
hardly  look  back,  without  shuddering,  at  our  situation  before  this 
increase  of  our  stock.  Stock  did  I  say  ?  it  was  next  to  nothing. 
Almost  the  whole  powder  of  the  army  was  in  the  cartridge- 
boxes."* 

It  is  thought  that,  considering  the  clandestine  intercourse 
carried  on  between  the  two  camps,  intelligence  of  this  deficiency 
of  ammunition  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  must  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  British  commander;  but  that  the  bold  &ce  with 
which  the  Americans  continued  to  maintain  their  position,  made 
him  discredit  it 

Notwithstanding  the  supply  from  the  Jerseys,  there  was  not 
more  powder  in  camp  than  would  serve  the  artilleiy  for  one 

*  Bead  to  Thomaa  Bndlbid.    life  and  Correipondenoe,  toL  i.  p.  118. 
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day  of  general  action.  None,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  1)6 
wasted;  the  troops  were  even  obliged  to  bear  in  silence  an  oo- 
casional  cannonading.  "  Onr  porerty  in  ammunition,"  writes 
Washington,  "  prevents  onr  making  a  suitable  return." 

One  of  the  painfiil  circumstances  attending  the  outbreak  of  a 
revolutionary  war  is,  that  gallant  men,  who  have  held  allegiance 
to  the  same  government,  and  fought  side  by  side  under  the  same 
flag,  suddenly  find  themselves  in  deadly  conflict  with  each  other. 
Such  was  the  case  at  present  in  the  hostile  camps.  General  Lee, 
it  will  be  recollected,  had  once  served  under  General  Burgoyne, 
in  Portugal,  and  had  won  his  brightest  laurels  when  detached  by 
that  commander  to  surprise  the  Spanish  camp,  near  the  Mooricb 
castle  of  Villa  Velha.  A  soldier's  friendship  had  ever  since  ex- 
isted between  them,  and  when  Lee  had  heard  at  Philadelphia, 
before  he  had  engaged  in  the  American  service,  that  his  old  com- 
rade and  commander  was  arrived  at  Boston,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  giving  his  own  views  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  inveighing  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  sarcastic  point,  against  the  conduct  of  the  court 
and  ministry.  Before  sending  the  letter,  he  submitted  it  to  the 
Boston  delegates  and  other  members  of  Congress,  and  reoeiyed 
their  sanction. 

Since  his  arrival  in  camp  he  had  received  a  reply  from 
Burgoyne,  couched  in  moderate  and  courteous  language,  and 
proposing  an  interview  at  a  designated  house  on  Boston  Neck, 
within  the  British  sentries;  mutual  pledges  to  be  given  for  each 
other's  safety. 

Lee  submitted  this  letter  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  requested  their  commands  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  interview.    They  expressed,  in  reply,  the  higheit  ooo- 

VOL.  IL — 2 
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fidence  in  Iiis  wiadom,  discreiioii  and  integrity,  bnt  questioned 
whether  the  interview  might  not  be  regarded  by  the  pnblic  with 
disfamst;  ''  a  people  contending  for  their  liberties  being  naturally 
disposed  to  jealousy."  They  suggested,  thereforey  as  a  means  of 
preventing  popular  misooneeptiony  that  Lee  on  seeking  the  inter- 
view, should  be  acoompanied  by  Mr.  Elbridge  Qeny ;  or  that  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  war  should  be  taken  in  a  matter  of  such 
apparent  delicacy. 

Lee  became  aware  of  the  surmises  that  might  be  awakened  by 
the  proposed  interview,  and  wrote  a  friendly  note  to  Bnrgoyne 
declining  it 

A  correspondence  of  a  more  important  character  took  place 
between  Washington  and  General  Ghige.  It  was  one  intended 
to  put  the  hostile  services  on  a  proper  footing.  A  strong  dispo- 
sition had  been  manifested  among  the  British  officers  to  regard 
those  engaged  in  the  patriot  cause  as  malefactors,  outlawed  from 
the  courtesies  of  chivalric  warfare.  Washington  was  determined 
to  have  a  full  understanding  on  this  point.  He  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  with  regard  to  Gage.  They  had  been  companions  in 
arms  in  their  early  days;  but  Gage  might  now  affect  to  look 
down  upon  him  as  the  chief  of  a  rebel  army.  Washington 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  let  him  know,  that  he  claimed  to  be 
the  commander  of  a  legitimate  force,  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
cause,  and  that  both  himself  and  his  army  were  to  be  treated  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  eqnality.  The  correspondence  arose  from 
the  treatment  of  several  American  officers. 

*<  I  understand,"  writes  Washington  to  Gage,"  that  the  offi- 
cers engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country,  who  by 
the  fortune  of  war  have  follen  into  your  hands,  have  been  thrown 
mdiseriminately  into  a  common  jail,  appropriated  to  felons;  thai 
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no  eonsideratioii  has  been  Iiad  for  those  of  the  most  respeetaUe 
rank,  when  languishing  witJi  wounds  and  sickness,  and  that  some 
have  been  amputated  in  this  miworthy  situation.  Let  your  opin- 
ion, sir,  of  the  prindples  which  actuate  them,  be  what  it  may, 
they  suppose  that  they  act  from  the  noblest  of  all  principles,  love 
of  freedom  and  their  comitry.  Bat  political  principles,  I  con- 
eeiye,  are  foreign  to  this  point  The  obligations  arising  from  the 
rights  of  hnmanity  and  claims  of  rank  are  xmiversally  binding 
and  extensive,  except  in  case  of  retaliation.  These,  I  should 
have  hoped,  would  hare  dictated  a  more  tender  treatment  of 
those  indiyidnals  whom  chance  or  war  had  put  in  your  power. 
Nor  can  I  forbear  suggesting  its  fatal  tendency  to  widen  that  un- 
happy breach  which  you,  and  those  ministers  under  whom  you 
act,  have  repeatedly  declared  your  wish  to  see  for  ever  dosed. 
My  duty  now  makes  it  necessary  to  apprise  you  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  regulate  all  my  conduct  towards  those  gentlemen 
who  are,  or  may  be,  in  our  possession,  exactly  by  the  rule  yon 
shall  observe  towards  those  of  ours,  now  in  your  custody. 

^  If  severity  and  hardships  mark  the  line  of  your  conduct, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  me,  your  prisoners  will  feel  its  effects. 
But  if  kindness  and  humanity  are  shown  to  us,  I  shall  with  plea- 
sure consider  those  in  our  hands  only  as  unfortunate,  and  they 
shall  receive  from  me  that  treatment  to  which  the  unfortunate 
are  ever  entitled." 

f      The  following  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  letter  from  General 
(Jage  in  reply. 

»Snt, — To  the  glory  of  civilised  nations,  humanity  and  war 
have  been  compatible,  and  humanity  to  the  subdued  has  become 
almost  a  general  system.  Britons,  ever  pre-eminent  in  mercy, 
have  outgone  common  examples,  and  overlooked  the  eriminal  in  the 
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oaptiye.  Upon  these  principles  your  prisoners,  whose  lives  by  the 
law  of  the  land  are  destined  to  the  cord,  have  hitherto  been 
treated  with  care  and  kindness,  and  more  comfortably  lodged 
than  the  King's  troops  in  the  hospitals;  indiscriminately  it  is 
true,  for  I  acknowledge  no  rank  that  is  not  derived  from  the  King. 

"  My  intelligence  from  your  army  would  justify  severe  recrim- 
inations. I  understand  there  are  of  the  Bang's  faithful  subjects, 
taken  some  time  since  by  the  rebels,  laboring,  like  negro  slaves 
to  gain  their  daily  subsistence,  or  reduced  to  the  wretched  alter- 
native to  perish  by  famine  or  take  arms  against  their  King  and 
country.  Those  who  have  made  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
in  my  hands,  or  of  your  other  friends  in  Boston,  a  pretence  for 
such  measures,  found  barbarity  upon  falsehood. 

"I  would  willingly  hope,  sir,  that  the  sentiments  of  liberality 
which  I  have  always  believed  you  to  possess,  will  be  exerted  to 
correct  these  misdoings.  Be  temperate  in  political  disquisition- 
give  free  operation  to  truth,  and  punish  those  who  deceive  and 
misrepresent;  and  not  only  the  effects,  but  the  cause,  of  this 
unhappy  conflict  will  be  removed.  Should  those,  under  whose 
usurped  authority  you  act,  control  such  a  disposition,  and  dare  to 
call  severity  retaliation ;  to  God,  who  knows  all  hearts,  be  the 
appeal  of  the  dreadful  consequences,"  &c. 

There  were  expressions  in  the  foregoing  letter  well  calculated 
to  rouse  indignant  feelings  in  the  most  temperate  bosom.  Had 
Washington  been  as  readily  moved  to  transports  of  passion  as 
some  are  pleased  to  represent  him,  the  rebel  and  the  cord  might 
readily  have  stung  him  to  fury;  but  with  him,  anger  was  checked 
in  its  impulses  by  higher  energies,  and  reined  in  to  give  a  grander 
effect  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.  The  following  was  his 
noble  and  dignified  reply  to  General  Gage : 
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*'I  addressed  you,  sir,  on  the  11th  instant,  in  terms  trhich  gave 
the  fairest  scope  for  that  humanity  and  politeness  which  were 
supposed  to  form  a  part  of  your  character.  I  remonstrated  with 
you  on  the  unworthy  treatment  shown  to  the  officers  and  citizens 
of  America,  whom  the  fortune  of  war,  chance,  or  a  mistaken 
confidence  had  thrown  into  your  hands.  Whether  British  or 
American  mercy,  fortitude  and  patience,  are  most  pre-eminent  i 
whether  our  virtuous  citizens,  whom  the  hand  of  tyranny  has 
forced  into  arms  to  defend  their  wives,  their  children  and  their 
property,  or  the  merciless  instruments  of  lawless  domination, 
avarice,  and  revenge,  best  deserve  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and 
the  punishment  of  that  cord,  which  your  affected  clemency  has 
forborne  to  inflict ;  whether  the  authority  under  which  I  act  is 
usurped,  or  founded  upon  the  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  were 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  I  purposely  avoided  all  political 
disquisition ;  nor  shall  I  now  avail  myself  of  thoso  advantages 
which  the  Bacred  cause  of  my  country,  of  liberty,  and  of  human 
nature  give  me  over  you ;  much  less  shall  I  stoop  to  retort  and 
invective ;  but  the  intelligence  yon  say  you  have  received  from 
our  army  requires  a  reply.  I  have  taken  time,  sir,  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry,  and  find  it  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth. 
Not  only  your  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  treated  with  the 
tenderness  due  to  fellow-citizens  and  brethren,  but  even  those  ex- 
ecrable parricides,  whose  counsels  and  aid  have  deluged  their 
country  with  blood,  have  been  protected  from  the  fury  of  a  justly 
enraged  people.  Far  from  compelling  or  permitting  their  as- 
sistance, I  am  embarrassed  with  the  numbers  who  crowd  to  our 
camp,  animated  with  the  purest  prmciples  of  virtue  and  love  to 
their  country.         •••••••• 

"  You  affect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from  the  same 
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sOTuroe  with  your  own.  I  cannot  conceive  one  more  honorable, 
than  that  which  flows  from  the  uncormpted  choice  of  a  brave  and 
free  people,  the  pnrest  source  and  original  fountain  of  all  power. 
Far  from  making  it  a  plea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanim- 
ity and  enlarged  ideas  would  comprehend  and  respect  it 

'<  What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  views  which  have 
precipitated  the  present  crisis,  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Charles- 
town  can  best  declare.  May  that  Qod,  to  whom  you,  too,  appeal, 
judge  between  America  and  you.  Under  his  providence,  those 
who  influence  the  councils  of  America,  and  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  united  colonies,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  are  de- 
termined to  hand  down  to  posterity  those  just  and  invaluable 
privileges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors. 

"  I  shall  now,  sir,  close  my  correspondence  with  you,  perhaps 
for  ever.  If  your  officers,  our  prisoners,  receive  a  treatment  from 
me  different  from  that  which  I  wished  to  show  them,  they  and 
you  will  remember  the  occasion  of  it." 

We  have  given  these  letters  of  Washington  almost  entire,  for 
they  contain  his  manifesto  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Revolution ;  setting  forth  the  opinions  and  motives  by 
whidi  he  was  governed,  and  the  principles  on  which  hostilities  on 
his  part  would  be  conducted.  It  was  planting  with  the  pen,  that 
standard  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  the  sword. 

In  conformity  with  the  threat  conveyed  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  letter,  Washington  issued  orders  that  British  officers  at 
Watertown  and  Cape  Anq,  who  were  at  large  on  parole,  should  be 
confined  in  Northampton  jail ;  explaining  to  them  that  this  con- 
duct, which  might  appear  to  them  harsh  and  cruel,  was  contrary 
to  his  disposition,  but  according  to  the  rule  of  treatment  observed 
by  General  Qage  toward  the  American  prisoners  in  his  hands; 
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makmg  no  distmction  of  rank  OiroainBtanceB,  of  which  jire 
hare  no  ezplanationy  indaoed  Bahseqnently  a  revocation  of  this 
order;  the  officers  were  permitted  to  remain  as  before,  at  large 
npon  parole,  experiencing  every  indulgence  and  civility  conastenl 
with  their  seonri^. 
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DJUTGEBS  IN  THB  INTERIOR — ^MACHINATIONS  OF  THE  JOHNSON  FAMILT — EXVAX^ 
BT  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN  AND  BENEDICT  ARNOLD— GOVERNMENT  FERPLEXlTtES 
ABOUT  THB  TIOONDEBOOA  CAFTUBE — MEASUBES  TO  SBGCTRB  THB  FBIZE— 
ALLEN  AND  ARNOLD  AMBITIOUS  OF  FURTHER  LA17RELS —PROJECTS  FOR  THB 
INYASION  OF  CANADA — ^ETHAN  ALLEN  AND  8BTH  WARNER  HONORED  BT 
OONGBESS — ^ABNOLD  DISPLACED  BT  A  COMMITTEE  OF  INQUIRY — HIS  INDIO> 
NATION — NEWS  FBOM  CANADA — THB  BEYOLUTION  TO  BE  EXTENDED  INTO 
THAT  PROVINCE — ENLISTMENT  OF  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOTS — SCHUTIJER  AT 
TICONDBROGA — STATB  OF  AFFAIRS  THERE — ELECTION  FOB  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOTS — ETHAN  ALLEN  DISMOUNTED— ^OINS  THB  ARMT 
AS  A  VOLUNTEER — PREPARATIONS  FOB  THB  INVASION  OF  CANADA — GENE* 

BAL  MONTQOMERT — INDIAN  CHIEFS  AT  CAMBRIDGE COUNCIL  FIRE — PLAN 

FOR  AN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST    QUEBEC — ^DEPARTURE  OF  TROOPS    FBOM  TI* 
OONDBBOOA — ^ARRIVAL  AT  ISLB  AUX  NOIX. 

We  must  interrupt  our  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Boston  to  give 
an  accoont  of  events  in  other  quarters,  requiring  the  superintend- 
ing care  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief.  Letters  from 
General  Schuyler,  received  in  the  course  of  July,  had  awakened 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  interior.  The  Johnsons  were 
said  to  be  stirring  up  the  Indians  in  the  western  parts  of  Now 
York  to  hostility,  and  preparing  to  join  the  British  forces  in 
Canada;  so  that,  while  the  patriots  were  battling  for  their  rights 
along  the  seaboard,  they  were  menaced  by  a  powerful  combination 
in  rear.     To  place  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  will  give  • 
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brief  statement  of  occurrences  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  since  the  exploits  of  £than  Allen 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  at  Ticonderoga  and  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Great  rivalry,  as  has  already  been  noted,  had  arisen  between 
these  doughty  leaders.  Both  had  sent  off  expresses  to  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  giving  an  account  of  their  recent  triumphs. 
Allen  claimed  command  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  authority  of  the 
committee  from  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  which  had  originated 
the  enterprise.  Arnold  claimed  it  on  the  strength  of  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.  Ho  bore  a 
commission,  too,  given  him  by  that  committee;  whereas  Allen 
had  no  other  commission  than  that  given  him  before  the  war  by 
the  committees  in  the  Hampshire  Grants,  to  command  their  Green 
Mountain  Boys  against  the  encroachments  of  New  York. 

"  Colonel  Allen,"  said  Arnold,  "  is  a  proper  man  to  head  his 
own  wild  people,  but  entirely  unacquainted  with  military  service, 
and  as  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  been  legally  authorized  to 
take  possession  of  this  place,  I  am  determined  to  insist  on  my 
right;  •  •  •  and  shall  keep  it  [the  fort]  at  every  hazard, 
until  I  have  further  orders."  • 

The  public  bodies  themselves  seemed  perplexed  what  to  do 
with  the  prize,  so  bravely  seized  upon  by  these  bold  men.  Allen 
had  written  to  the  Albany  committee,  for  men  and  provisions,  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  conquest.  The  committee  feared  this 
daring  enterprise  might  involve  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
in  the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation,  and  asked  advice  of  the 
New  York  committee.  The  New  York  committee  did  not  think 
themselves  authorized  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  suol^ 
bnportance,  and  referred  it  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

♦  Arnold  to  Mass.  Comm.  of  Safety.    Am.  Arch.  VL  657. 
VOL.  n. — 2* 
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The  Massacliasctts  committee  of  safety,  to  whom  Arnold  had 
written,  referred  the  afiair  to  the  Massachnsetts  Provincial  Con- 
gress. That  body,  as  the  enterprise  had  began  in  Gonnecticnt, 
wrote  to  its  General  Assembly  to  take  the  whole  matter  under 
their  care  and  direction,  until  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress could  be  had. 

The  Continental  Congress  at  length  legitimated  the  exploit, 
and,  as  it  were,  accepted  the  captured  fortress.  As  it  was 
situated  within  New  York,  the  custody  of  it  was  committed  to 
that  province,  aided  if  necessary  by  the  New  England  colonies, 
on  whom  it  was  authorized  to  call  for  military  assistance. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  forthwith  invited  the 
'^  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  colony  of  Connecticut" 
to  place  part  of  their  forces  in  these  captured  posts,  until  relieved 
by  New  York  troops ;  and  Trumbull,  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, soon  gave  notice  that  one  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Hin- 
man,  were  on  the  point  of  marching,  for  the  reinforcement  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

It  had  been  the  idea  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  have 
those  posts  dismantled,  and  the  cannon  and  stores  removed  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  where  a  strong  post  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. But  both  Allen  and  Arnold  exclaimed  against  such  a 
measure;  vaunting,  and  with  reason,  the  importance  of  those 
forts. 

Both  AUen  and  Arnold  were  ambitious  of  further  laurels. 
Both  were  anxious  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Canada;  and 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  would  open  the  way  to  it.  "  The 
Key  is  ours,"  writes  Allen  to  the  New  York  Congress.  "  If  the 
colonies  would  suddenly  push  an  army  of  two  or  three  thousand 
men  into  Canada,  they  might  make  an  easy  conquest  of  all  that 
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would  oppose  them,  in  the  extensiye  proTince  of  QoebeCy  ezoept 
a  reinforcement  from  England  should  prevent  it.  Such  a  diver- 
sion  would  weaken  Gage,  and  insure  ns  Canada.  I  wish  to  God 
America  would,  at  this  critical  juncture,  exert  herself  agreeably 
to  the  indignity  offered  her  by  a  tyrannical  ministry.  She  might 
rise  on  eagles'  wings,  and  mount  up  to  glory,  freedom,  and 
immortal  honor,  if  she  did  but  know  and  exert  her  strength. 
Fame  is  now  hovering  over  her  head.  A  vast  continent  must 
now  sink  to  slavery,  poverty,  horror  and  bondage,  or  rise  to 
unconquerable  freedom,  immense  wealth,  inexpressible  felicity, 
and  immortal  fame. 

''I  will  lay  my  life  on  it,  that  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
a  proper  train  of  artillery,  I  will  take  Montreal  Provided  I 
could  be  thus  furnished,  and  if  an  army  could  command  the  field, 
it  would  bo  no  insuperable  di£&culty  to  take  Quebec" 

A  letter  to  the  same  purport,  and  with  the  same  rhetorical 
flourish,  on  which  he  appeared  to  value  himself,  was  written  by 
Allen  to  Trumbull,  the  Governor  of  Oonneeticut.  Arnold  urged 
the  same  project,  but  in  less  magniloquent  language,  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  letter  was  dated  from 
Crown  Point;  where  he  had  a  little  squadron,  composed  of  the 
sloop  captured  at  St.  Johns,  a  schooner,  and  a  flotilla  of  bateaux 
All  these  he  had  equipped,  armed,  manned,  and  officered;  and 
his  crews  were  devoted  to  him.  In  his  letter  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  he  gave  information  concerning  Canada,  collected 
through  spies  and  agents.  Carleton,  he  said,  had  not  six  hundred 
effective  men  under  him.  The  Canadians  and  Indians  were  dis* 
affected  to  the  British  Government,  and  Montreal  was  ready  to 
throw  open  its  gates  to  a  patriot  foroe.  Two  thousand  men,  ho 
was  certain,  would  be  sufficient  to  get  possession  of  the  province. 
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"I  beg  leave  to  add/'  says  he,  "tbit  if  no  person  appears 
who  will  undertake  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution,  I  will  under- 
take, and,  with  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  answer  for  the  success,  pro- 
vided I  am  supplied  with  men,  &c.,  to  carry  it  into  execution 
without  loss  of  time." 

In  a  postcript  of  his  letter,  he  specifies  the  forces  requisite  fo^ 
his  suggested  invasion.  "In  order  to  give  satisfacticm  to  th 
different  colonies,  I  propose  that  Colonel  Hinman^s  regiment, 
now  on  their  march  from  Connecticut  to  Ticonderoga,  should  form 
part  of  the  army;  say  one  thousand  men;  five  hundred  men  to 
be  sent  from  New  York,  five  hundred  of  General  Arnold's  regi- 
ment, including  the  seamen  and  marines  on  board  the  vessels  (no 
Oreen  Mountain  Boys)." 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Colonel  Hin- 
man  with  the  Connecticut  troops  arrived.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  now  returned  home,  their  term  of  en- 
listment having  expired  Ethan  Allen  and  his  brother  in  arms, 
Seth  Warner,  repidred  to  Congress  to  get  pay  for  their  men,  and 
authority  to  raise  a  new  regiment.  They  were  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honor  by  that  body.  The  same  pay  was  awarded  to 
the  men  who  had  served  under  thorn  as  that  allowed  to  the  conti- 
nental troops;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion that,  should  it  meet  the  approbation  of  General  Schuyler,  a 
fresh  corps  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  about  to  be  raised,  should 
be  employed  in  the  army  under  such  officers  as  they  (the  Green 
Mountam  Boys)  should  choose. 

To  the  New  York  Convention,  Allen  and  Warner  now  re- 
paired. There  was  a  difficulty  about  admitting  them  to  the  hall 
of  Assembly,  for  their  attainder  of  outlawry  had  not  been  re- 
pealed.    Patriotism,  however,  pleaded  in  their  behfili     They 
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obtained  an  audience.  A  regiment  of  Oreen  Mountain  Boys,  five 
hundred  strong,  was  decreed,  and  General  Schuyler  notified  the 
people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  of  the  resolve,  and  re- 
quested them  to  raise  the  regimentw 

Thus  prosperously  went  the  affairs  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth 
Warner.  As  to  Arnold,  difficulties  instantly  took  place  between 
him  and  Colonel  Hinman.  Arnold  refused  to  give  up  to  him  the 
command  of  either  post,  claiming  on  the  strength  of  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  committee  of  safety  of  Massachusetts,  a  right  to 
the  command  of  all  the  posts  and  fortresses  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.  This  threw  every  thing  into 
confusion.  Colonel  Hinman  was  himself  perplexed  in  this  con- 
flict of  various  authorities;  being,  as  it  were,  but  a  locum  tenens 
for  the  province  of  New  York. 

Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commander  of  the 
fort  and  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  and  having  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  resolute  men  under  him,  was  expecting  with  confidence  to 
be  authorized  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Canada. 

At  this  juncture  arrived  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  sent  by  that  body  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  instructions;  complaints 
having  been  made  of  his  arrogant  and  undue  assumption  of 
command. 

Arnold  was  thunderstruck  at  being  subjected  to  inquiry,  when 
he  had  expected  an  ovation.  He  requested  a  sight  of  the  commit- 
tee's instructions.  The  sight  of  them  only  increased  his  indigna- 
tion. They  were  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  executed  his  commission;  with  his  spirit,  capacity,  and  con- 
duct. Should  they  think  proper,  they  might  order  him  to  return 
to  Massachusetts,  to  render  account  of  the  moneys,  ammunition 
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and  stores  be  had  reoeired,  and  the  debts  he  had  contracted  <m 
behalf  of  the  colony.  While  at  Tlconderoga,  he  and  his  men 
were  to  be  under  command  of  the  principal  officer  from  Conneo- 
ticut. 

Arnold  was  furious.  He  swore  he  would  be  second  in  com- 
mand to  no  one,  disbanded  his  men,  and  threw  up  his  commission. 
Quite  a  scene  ensued.  His  men  became  turbulent;  some  refused 
to  serre  under  anj  other  leader;  others  clamored  for  their  pay, 
which  was  in  arrears.  Part  joined  Arnold  on  board  of  the 
▼essels  which  were  drawn  out  into  the  lake;  and  among  other 
ebullitions  of  passion,  there  was  a  threat  of  sailing  for  St  Johns. 

At  length  the  storm  was  allayed  by  the  interference  of  seyeral 
of  the  officers,  and  the  assurances  of  the  committee  that  every 
man  should  be  paid.  A  part  of  them  enlisted  imder  Colonel 
Easton,  and  Arnold  set  off  for  Cambridge  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  the  committee  of  safety. 

The  project  of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  urged  by  Allen  and 
Arnold,  had  at  first  met  with  no  &yor,  the  Continental  Congress 
having  formally  resolved  to  make  no  hostile  attempts  upon  that 
province.  Intelligence  subsequently  received,  induced  it  to  change 
its  plans.  Carleton  was  said  to  be  strengthening  the  fortifications 
and  garrison  at  St.  Johns,  and  preparing  to  launch  vessels  on  the 
lake  wherewith  to  regain  command  of  it,  and  retake  the  captured 
posts.  Powerful  reinforcements  were  coming  from  England  and 
elsewhere.  Quy  Johnson  was  holding  councils  with  the  fierce 
Cayugas  and  Senecas,  and  stirring  up  the  Six  Nations  to  hostility. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canada  was  full  of  religious  and  political  dis- 
sensions. The  late  exploits  of  the  Americans  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  had  produced  a  favorable  effect  on  the  Canadians,  who 
would  flock  to  the  patriot  standard  if  unfurled  among  them  by  an 
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impoBing  force.  Now  was  the  time  to  strike  a  blow  to  paralyse 
all  hostility  from  this  quarter;  now,  while  Oarleton's  regular 
force  was  weak,  and  before  the  arrival  of  additional  troops.  In- 
fluenced by  these  considerations,  Congress  now  determmed  to  ex- 
tend the  revolution  into  Canada,  but  it  was  an  enterprise  too  im- 
portant to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  discreet  hands.  General 
Schuyler,  then  in  New  York,  was  accordingly  ordered,  on  the  27th 
June,  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  and  "  should  ho  And  it  practi- 
cable, and  not  disagreeable  to  the  Canadians,  immediately  to  take 
possession  of  St  Johns  and  Montreal,  and  pursue  such  other  mea- 
sores  in  Canada  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace 
and  security  of  these  provinces." 

It  behooved  Gkneral  Schulyer  to  be  on  the  alert,  lest  the  en- 
terprise should  be  snatched  from  his  hands.  Ethan  Allen  and 
Seih  Warner  were  at  Bennington,  among  the  Oreen  Mountaina 
Enlistments  were  going  on,  but  too  slow  for  Allen's  impatience, 
who  had  his  old  hankering  for  a  partisan  foray.  In  a  letter  to 
Ooyemor  Trumbull  (July  12th),  he  writes,  "  Were  it  not  that  the 
grand  Continental  Congress  had  totally  incorporated  the  Oreen 
Mountain  Boys  into  a  battalion  tmder  certain  regulations  and 
command,  I  would  forthwith  advance  them  into  Canada  and  invest 
Montreal,  exdtisive  of  any  hdpfrom  the  ooUmies;  though  under 
present  circumstances  I  would  not,  for  my  right  arm,  act  without 
or  contrary  to  order.  If  my  fond  zed  for  reducing  ihe  King^s 
fortresses  and  destroying  or  imprisoning  his  troops  in  Canada 
be  ihe  restdt  of  enihvLsiasmyl  hope  and  expect  the  wisdom  of  the 
Continent  will  treat  it  as  such ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  sound  policy,  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted."  * 

Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  18th  of  July.    A 

*  Force's  Anu  AxcHyeB,  iL  1649. 
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letter  to  WaAhiji/i;ton,  to  wliom,  as  commander-in-cUcf,  he  made 
constant  reports,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  a  frontier  post  in 
those  crude  days  of  the  Revolution. 

**  You  will  expect  that  I  should  saj  something  about  this  pkco 
and  the  troops  here.  Not  one  earthly  thing  for  offence  or  defence 
has  been  done ;  the  commanding  officer  has  no  orders  ;  he  only 
came  io  reinforce  the  garrison^  and  he  expected  the  generoL 
About  ten  last  night  I  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  George ;  a  post  occupied  by  a  captain  and  one  hun- 
dred men.  A  sentinel,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  in  the  boat, 
quitted  his  post  to  go  and  awaken  the  guard,  consisting  of  three 
men,  in  which  he  had  no  success.  I  walked  up  and  came  to 
another;  a  sergeant's  guard.  Here  the  sentinel  challenged,  but 
suffered  me  to  come  up  to  him ;  the  whole  guard,  like  the  first, 
in  the  soundest  sleep.  With  a  penknife  only  I  could  have  cut  off 
both  guards,  and  then  have  set  fire  to  the  block  house,  destroyed 
the  stores,  and  starved  the  people  here.  At  this  post  I  had 
pointedly  recommended  vigilance  and  care,  as  all  the  stores  from 
Lake  George  must  necessarily  be  landed  here.  But  I  hope  to  get 
the  better  of  this  inattention.  The  officers  and  men  are  all  good- 
looking  people,  and  decent  in  their  deportment,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve will  make  good  soldiers  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  better  of 
this  nonchalance  of  theirs.  Bravery,  I  believe,  they  are  far  from 
wanting." 

Colonel  Hinman,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in  temporary 
command  at  Ticonderoga,  if  that  could  be  called  a  command 
where  none  seemed  to  obey.  The  garrison  was  about  twelve  hun- 
dred strong :  the  greater  part  Connecticut  men  brought  by  him- 
self;  some  were  New  York  troops,  and  some  few  Green  Mountain 

8.     Schuyler,  on  tukiug  command,  despatched  a  confidential 
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agent  into  Canada,  Major  John  Brown,  an  American,  who  resided 
on  the  Sorel  Kiyer,  and  was  popular  among  the  Canadians.  He 
was  to  collect  information  as  to  the  British  forces  and  fortifica- 
iions,  and  to  ascertain  how  an  invasion  and  an  attack  on  St 
Johns  would  be  considered  by  the  people  of  the  province :  in  the 
mean  time,  Schuyler  set  diligently  to  work  to  build  boats  and 
prepare  for  the  enterprise,  should  it  ultimately  be  ordered  by 
Congress. 

Schuyler  was  an  authoritative  man,  and  inherited  from  his 
Dutch  ancestry  a  great  love  of  order ;  he  was  excessively  annoyed, 
therefore,  by  the  confusion  and  negligence  prevalent  around  him, 
and  the  difficulties  and  delays  thereby  occasioned.  He  chafed  in 
Bpirit  at  the  disregard  of  discipline  among  his  yeoman  soldiery, 
and  their  opposition  to  all  system  and  regularity.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  troops  from  Connecticut,  officered  gener* 
ally  by  their  own  neighbors  and  familiar  companions,  and  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  commander  from  a  different 
province.  He  poured  out  his  complaints  in  a  friendly  letter  to 
Washington ;  the  latter  consoled  him  by  stating  his  own  troubles 
and  grievances  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  coped  with  them.  "  From  my  own  experience,"  writes 
he  (July  28), "  I  can  easily  judge  of  your  difficulties  in  introduc- 
ing order  and  discipline  into  troops,  who  have,  from  their  infancy, 
imbibed  ideas  of  the  most  contrary  kind.  It  would  be  far  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  letter,  for  me  to  describe  the  situation  of  things 
here  [at  Cambridge],  on  my  arrival  Perhaps  you  will  only  be  able 
to  judge  of  it,  from  my  assuring  you,  that  mine  must  be  a  por- 
trait at  full  length  of  what  you  have  had  in  miniature.  Confu- 
sion and  discord  reigned  in  every  department,  which,  in  a  little 
iime,  must  have  ended  either  in  the  separation  of  the  army,  or 
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filial  oontestB  wiih  one  aaoiher.  The  better  genius  of  Amerios 
has  prevailed,  and  most  happily,  the  ministerial  troops  have  not 
a^^uled  themselves  of  these  advantages,  till,  I  trust,  the  opportunitj 
id  m  a  great  measure  passed  over.  •  •  •  "We  mend  every 
day,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  that  in  a  little  time  we  shall  work  np 
these  raw  materials  into  a  good  manofitctare.  I  must  recommend 
to  you,  what  I  endeavor  to  practise  myself,  patience  and  perse- 
verance." 

Schuyler  took  the  friendly  admonition  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  given.  '<I  can  easily  conceive,"  writes  he  (Aug.  6th),  that 
my  difficulties  are  only  a  faint  semblance  of  yours.  Yes,  my  gen- 
eral, I  will  strive  to  copy  your  bright  example,  and  patiently  and 
steadily  persevere  in  that  line  which  only  can  promise  the 
wished-for  reformation." 

He  had  calculated  on  being  joined  by  this  time  by  the  regi- 
ment of  Green  Mountain  Boys  which  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth 
Warner  had  undertaken  to  raise  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
Unfortunately,  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  those  brothers  in 
arms,  which  filled  the  Green  Mountains  with  discord  and  party 
feuds.  The  election  of  officers  took  place  on  the  27th  of  July. 
It  was  made  by  committees  from  the  different  townshi|)&  Etha^. 
Allen  was  entirely  passed  by,  and  Seth  Warner  nominated  as 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  Allen  was  thunderstruck 
at  finding  himself  thus  suddenly  dismounted.  His  patriotism 
and  love  of  adventure,  however,  were  not  quelled :  and  he  forth- 
with repaired  to  the  army  at  Tioonderoga  to  offer  himself  as  a 
volunteer. 

Schuyler,  at  first,  hesitated  to  accept  his  services.  He  was 
aware  of  his  aspiring  notions,  and  feared  there  would  be  a  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  him  within  due  bounds,  but  was  at  length  persua- 
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ded  by  his  officers  to  retain  him,  to  act  aa  a  pioneer  on  the  Oana- 
dian  firontier. 

In  a  letter  from  camp,  Allen  gave  Governor  Tromboll  an  ao- 
count  of  the  downfiUl  of  his  towering  hopes.  ''  Notwithstanding 
my  seal  and  saocess  in  my  conntry^s  cause,  the  old  fimners  on  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  who  do  not  incline  to  go  to  war,  have 
met  in  a  committee  meeting,  and  in  their  nomination  of  officers  for 
the  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  have  wholly  omitted  me." 
His  letter  has  a  consolatory  postscript.  "  I  find  myself  in  the 
fiftTor  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  young  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  How  the  old  men  came  to  reject  me  I  cannot  conceire, 
inasmach  as  I  saved  them  from  the  encroachments  of  New 
York.^'* — The  old  men  probably  doubted  his  discretion. 

Schuyler  was  on  the  alert  with  respect  to  the  expedition 
against  Canada.  From  his  agent  Major  Brown,  and  from  other 
sources,  he  had  learnt  that  there  were  but  about  seven  hundred 
king's  troops  in  that  province ;  three  hundred  of  them  at  St 
Johns,  about  fifty  at  Quebec,  the  remainder  at  Montreal,  Cham- 
blee,  and  the  upper  posts.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  at  Mon- 
treal with  three  hundred  men,  mostly  his  tenants,  and  with  a 
number  of  Indians.  Two  batteries  had  been  finished  at  St 
Johns,  mounting  nine  guns  each :  other  works  were  intrenched 
and  picketed.  Two  largo  row  galleys  were  on  the  stocks,  and 
would  soon  be  finished.  Now  was  the  time,  according  to  his 
informants,  to  carry  Canada.  It  might  be  done  with  great  ease 
and  little  cost.  The  Canadians  were  disaffected  to  British  rule, 
and  would  join  the  Americans,  and  so  would  many  of  the  In- 
dians. 

"  I  am  prepared,"  writes  he  to  Washington,  "  to  move  againet 
«  Am.  AzduTBS,  4ih  Seriei,  ili  17. 
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the  enemy,  unleas  your  Excellency  and  Congress  should  diirect 
otherwise.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  expect  to  receive  the 
ultimate  determination.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  try  to  exe- 
cute it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  promote  the  just  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged." 

While  awaiting  orders  on  this  head,  he  repaired  to  Albany, 
to  hold  a  conference  and  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Caughnawa- 
gas,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  whom,  as  one  of  tlie 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  ho  had  invited  to  meet  him  at 
that  place.  Gkneral  Richard  Montgomery  was  to  remain  in  com- 
mand at  Ticonderoga,  during  his  absence,  and  to  urge  forward 
the  military  preparations.  As  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this 
gallant  oiHcer  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign, and  have  endeared  his  name  to  Americans,  we  pause  to 
give  a  few  particulars  concerning  him. 

General  Eichard  Montgomery  was  of  a  good  family  in  tho 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  1736.  He  entered  the 
army  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age ;  served  in  America  in 
the  French  war;  won  a  lieutenancy  by  gallant  conduct  at  Louis- 
burg  ;  followed  General  Amherst  to  Lake  Champlain,  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  West  Indies. 

After  the  peace  of  Versailles  he  resided  in  England ;  but, 
about  three  years  before  tho  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  ho 
sold  out  his  commission  in  the  army  and  emigrated  to  New  York. 
Here  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Clermont  branch  of  that  family;  and  took  up  his 
residence  on  an*  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  Dutchess 
County  on  the  banks  of  tho  lludson. 

Being  known  to  bo  in  favor  of  the  popular  cause,  he  was 
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drawn  reluctantly  from  his  rural  abode,  to  represent  his  conntj 
in  tlie  first  convention  of  the  proTince ;  and  on  the  recent  organ- 
ization of  the  army,  his  military  reputation  gained  him  the  un- 
soaght  commission  of  Brigadier-general  "It  is  an  event," 
"vrritcs  he  to  a  friend,  "  which  must  put  an  end  for  a  while,  per- 
haps for  ever,  to  the  quiet  scheme  of  life  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself ;  for,  though  entirely  unexpected  and  undesired  by  me, 
the  will  of  an  oppressed  people,  compelled  to  choose  between 
liberty  and  slavery,  must  be  obeyed." 

At  the  time  of  receiving  his  commission,  Montgomery  was 
about  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier. 
His  form  was  well  proportioned  and  vigorous;  his  countenance 
expressive  and  prepossessing;  he  was  cool  and  discriminating  in 
council,  energetic  and  fearless  in  action.  His  principles  command- 
ed the  respect  of  friends  and  foes,  and  he  was  noted  for  winning 
the  affections  of  the  soldiery. 

While  these  things  were  occurring  at  Ticonderoga,  several  In- 
dian chiefs  made  their  appearance  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge. 
They  came  in  savage  state  and  costume,  as  ambassadors  from 
their  respective  tribes,  to  have  a  talk  about  the  impending  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  One  was  chief  of  the  Caughnawaga  tribe, 
whose  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  six  miles 
above  Montreal.  Others  were  from  St.  Francis,  about  forty-five 
leagues  above  Quebec,  and  were  of  a  warlike  tribe,  from  which 
hostilities  had  been  especially  apprehended. 

Wai^ington,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  red  warriors  of  the 
wilderness,  received  them  with  great  ceremonial.  They  dined  at 
head-quarters  among  his  officers,  and  it  is  observed  that  to  some 
of  the  latter  they  might  have  served  as  models;  such  was  their 
grave  dignity  and  dccorunL 
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A  connoil  fire  was  held.  The  sachems  all  offered,  on  behalf 
of  their  tribes,  to  take  np  the  hatchet  for  the  Americans,  should 
the  latter  invade  Canada.  The  offer  was  embarrassing.  Con- 
gress had  publiolj  resolved  to  seek  nothing  but  neutrality  from 
the  Indian  nations,  unless  the  ministerial  agents  should  make  an 
offensive  alliance  with  them.  The  chief  of  the  St  Frands  tribe 
declared  that  Oovemor  Carleton  had  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans,  but  in  vain.  ''  A3 
our  ancestors  gave  this  country  to  you,"  added  he  grandly,  '^  we 
would  not  have  you  destroyed  by  England ;  but  are  ready  to 
afford  you  our  assistance." 

Washington  wished  to  be  certain  of  the  conduct  of  the  ene- 
my, before  he  gave  a  reply  to  these  Indian  overtures.  He  wrote 
by  express,  therefore,  to  (General  Schuyler,  requesting  him  to  as- 
certain the  intentions  of  the  British  governor  with  respect  to  the 
native  tribes. 

By  the  same  express,  he  communicated  a  plan  which  had  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts  for  several  days.  As  the  contemplated 
movement  of  Schuyler  would  probably  cause  all  the  British  foroe 
in  Canada  to  be  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal 
and  St.  Johns,  he  proposed  to  send  off  an  expedition  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  penetrate  to  Quebec  by  the  way  of  the 
Kennebec  Biver.  "  If  you  are  resolved  to  proceed,"  writes  he  to 
Schuyler,  *^  which  I  gather  from  your  last  letter  is  your  intention, 
it  would  make  a  diversion  that  would  distract  Carleton.  He  must 
either  break  up,  and  follow  this  party  to  Quebec,  by  which  he 
would  leave  you  a  free  passage,  or  he  must  suffer  that  important 
place  to  fidl  into  other  hands ;  an  event  that  would  have  a  deci* 
sive  effect  and  influence  on  the  public  interest  •  •  •  • 
The  few  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  project  approve  it  much, 
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but  the  final  detennination  is  deferred  until  I  hear  from  you. 
l^ot  a  moment's  time  is  to  be  lost  in  the  preparations  for  this  en- 
terprise, if  the  advices  from  yon  favor  it  With  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition the  season  will  be  considerably  advanoed,  so  that  you 
'wiU  dismiss  the  express  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  express  found  Schuyler  in  Albany,  where  he  had  been 
attending  the  conference  with  the  Six  Nation&  He  had  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  which  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  an 
expedition  into  Canada ;  had  sent  word  to  General  Montgomery 
to  get  every  thing  ready  for  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  departing 
for  Ticonderoga  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  reply  to  Washing- 
ton, he  declared  his  conviction,  from  various  accounts  which  he 
had  received,  that  Oarleton  and  his  agents  were  exciting  the  In- 
dian tribes  to  hostility.  ^'  I  should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  one 
moment,"  adds  he, ''  to  employ  any  savages  that  might  be  willing 
to  join  us." 

He  expressed  himself  delighted  with  Washington's  project  of 
sending  off  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  regretting  only  that  it  had 
not  been  thought  of  earlier.  ''  Should  the  detachment  from  your 
body  penetrate  into  Canada,"  added  he,  "  and  we  meet  with  suc- 
cess, Canada  must  inevitably  faU  into  our  hands." 

Having  sent  off  these  despatches,  Schuyler,  hastened  back  to 
Ticonderoga.  Before  he  reached  there,  Montgomery  had  received 
intelligence  that  Carleton  had  completed  his  armed  vessels  at  St. 
*  Johns,  and  was  about  to  send  them  into  Lake  Champlain  by  the 
Sorel  Biver.  No  time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  po^ 
session  of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to 
that  river.  Montgomery  hastened,  therefore,  to  embark  with 
about  a  thousand  men,  which  were  as  many  as  the  boats  now 
ready  could  hold,  taking  with  him  two  pieces  of  artillery;  with 
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Qus  force  he  set  off  down  the  lake.  A  letter  to  Oeneral  Sdinyler 
^xplsdned  the  canBe  of  his  sudden  departure,  and  entreated  him 
to  follow  on  in  a  whale-boat,  leaving  the  residue  of  the  artillery 
to  come  on  as  soon  as  conveyances  could  be  procured. 

Schuyler  arrived  at  Tioonderoga  on  the  night  of  the  30ih  of 
August,  but  too  ill  of  a  bilious  fever  to  push  on  in  a  whale- 
boat.  He  caused,  however,  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  a 
covered  bateau,  and,  ill  as  he  was,  continued  forward  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  overtook  Montgomery 
at  the  Isle  la  Motte,  where  he  had  been  detained  by  contrary 
weather,  and,  assuming  oommaud  of  the  little  army,  kept  on  the 
same  day  to  the  Isle  auz  Noiz,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  St. 
Johns — ^where  for  the  present  we  shall  leave  him,  and  retam  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in-dueC 
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NOIX — ^IliLNESS  OP  SCHUTLER — RETURNS  TO  TICONDEROOA — ^EXPEDITION 
OF  MONTaOHERT  AGAINST  ST.  JOHNS — ^LETTER  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN — HIS 
DASH  AGAINST  MONTREAL — ^ITB  CATASTBOPHE — ^A  HEBO  IN  IBONS— COR- 
BE6PONDE3iCB  OF  WAAHINOTON  WITH  SCHUTLBR  AND  ARNOLD — HIS  ANXIE- 
TT  ABOUT  THEU. 

The  siege  of  Boston  had  been  kept  np  for  several  weeks  withont 
any  remarkable  occurrence.  Tbe  British  remained  within  their 
lines,  diligently  strengthening  them ;  the  besiegers  having  received 
further  supplies  of  ammunition,  were  growing  impatient  of  a 
state  of  inactivity.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  August  there 
were  rumors  from  Boston,  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  a 
sortie.  Washington  was  resolved  to  provoke  it  by  a  kind  of  chal- 
lenge. He  accordingly  detached  fourteen  hundred  men  to  seixe 
at  night  upon  a  height  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy's  line  on 
Gharlestown  Neck,  presummg  that  the  latter  would  sally  forth  on 
the  following  day  to  dispute  possession  of  it,  and  thus  be  drawn 
into  a  general  battla  The  task  was  executed  with  silence  and 
celerity,  and  by  daybreak  the  hill  presented  to  the  astonished  foe, 
the  aspect  of  a  fortified  post 
VOL.  u.— 3 
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The  cballeBge  was  not  accepted.  The  British  opened  a  he^ry 
cannonade  from  Bonker^s  Hill,  but  kept  within  their  works. 
The  Americans,  scant  of  amimmition,  could  only  reply  with  a 
single  nine-ponnder ;  this,  however,  sank  one  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries which  gaarded  the  neck.  They  went  on  to  complete  and 
strengthen  this  advanced  post,  exposed  to  daily  cannonade  and 
bombardment,  which,  however,  did  but  little  injury.  They  con- 
tinued to  answer  from  time  to  time  with  a  single  gun ;  reserving 
their  ammunition  for  a  general  action.  "  We  are  just  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  with  little  money  in  his  pocket,''  writes  Secre- 
tary Beed ;  "  he  will  do  twenty  mean  things  to  prevent  his  break- 
ing in  upon  his  little  stock.  "We  are  obliged  to  bear  with  the 
rascals  on  Bunker's  Hill,  when  a  few  shot  now  and  then  in  return, 
would  keep  our  men  attentive  to  their  business  and  give  the 
enemy  alarms."  • 

The  evident  unwillingness  of  the  latter  to  come  forth  was 
perplexing.  "  Unless  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston  are  wait- 
ing for  reinforcements,"  writes  Washington,  ''I  cannot  devise 
what  they  are  staying  there  for,  nor  why,  as  they  affect  to  despise 
the  Americans,  they  do  not  come  forth  and  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test at  once." 

Perhaps  they  persuaded  themselves  that  his  army,  composed 
of  crude,  half-disciplined  levies  from  different  and  distant  quar- 
ters, would  gradually  fall  asunder  and  disperse,  or  that  its  means 
of  subsistence  would  be  exhausted.  He  had  his  own  fears  on  the 
subject,  and  looked  forward  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  a  winter's 
campaign ;  the  heavy  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  providing 
barracks,  fuel  and  warm  clothing;  the  difficulty  there  would  be 
of  keeping  together,  through  the  rigorous  season,  troops  unaooua- 

•  Jiife  of  Reed,  vol  I  119. 
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tomed  to  military  hardsbips,  and  none  of  whose  terms  of  enlist- 
ment extended  beyond  the  1st  of  January :  the  supplies  of  anunu- 
nition,  too,  that  would  be  required  for  protracted  operations;  the 
stock  of  powder  on  hand,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  hus- 
bandry, being  fearfully  small.  Revolving  these  circumstances  in 
his  mind,  he  rode  thoughtfully  about  the  commanding  points  in 
the  Ticinity  of  Boston,  considering  how  he  might  strike  a  decisive 
blow  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  murmuring  inactivity  of  the 
army,  and  relieve  the  country  from  the  consuming  expense  of 
maintaining  it.  The  result  was,  a  letter  to  the  major  and  briga- 
dier-generals, summoning  them  to  a  council  of  war  to  be  held  at 
the  distance  of  three  days,  and  giving  them  previous  intimation 
of  its  purpose.  It  was  to  know  whether,  in  their  judgment,  a 
snocessful  attack  might  not  be  made  upon  the  troops  at  Boston 
by  means  of  boats,  in  co-operation  with  an  attempt  upon  their 
lines  at  Roxbury.  "  The  success  of  such  an  enterprise,"  adds  he, 
"  depends,  I  well  know,  upon  the  Allwise  Disposer  of  events,  and 
it  is  not  withiQ  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to  foretell  the  issue ; 
but  if  the  prospect  is  fair,  the  undertaking  is  justifiable." 

He  proceeded  to  state  the  considerations  already  cited,  which 
appeared  to  justify  it.  The  council  having  thus  had  time  for 
previous  deliberation,  met  on  the  11th  of  September.  It  was 
composed  of  Major-generals  Ward,  Lee,  and  Putnam,  and  Briga- 
dier-generals Thomas,  Heath,  Sullivan,  Spencer,  and  Greene. 
They  unanimously  pronounced  the  suggested  attempt  inexpedi- 
ent, at  least  for  the  present. 

It  certainly  was  bold  and  hazardous,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
taken  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief,  usually 
so  cautious.  "  I  cannot  say,"  writes  he  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, "  that  I  have  wholly  laid  it  aside ;  but  new  events  may  oc- 
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oasion  new  measures.  Of  this  I  hope  the  honorable  Congress  can 
need  no  assurance,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  America  who  more 
earnestly  wishes  such  a  termination  of  the  campaign,  as  to  make 
the  army  no  longer  necessary.'' 

In  the  mean  time,  as  it  was  evident  the  enemy  did  not  intend 
to  come  out,  but  were  only  strengUiening  their  defences  and  pre- 
paring for  winter,  Washington  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attrition 
to  the  expedition  to  be  sent  into  Canada  by  the  way  of  the 
Kennebec  Biver. 

A  detachment  of  about  eleven  hundred  men,  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  was  soon  encamped  on  Cambridge  Common.  There 
were  ten  companies  of  New  England  infantry,  some  of  them  £rom 
General  Greeners  Ehode  Island  regiments;  three  rifle  companies 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  one  of  them  Captain  Daniel 
Morgan's  famous  company ;  and  a  number  of  volunteers;  among 
whom  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  just 
commencing  his  varied,  brilliant,  but  Tiltimately  unfortunate 
career. 

The  proposed  expedition  was  wild  and  perilous,  and  required 
a  hardy,  skilful  and  intrepid  leader.  Such  a  one  was  at  hand. 
Benedict  Arnold  was  at  Cambridge,  occupied  in  settling  hiis 
accounts  with  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.  These 
were  nearly  adjusted.  Whatever  faults  may  have  been  found 
with  his  conduct  in  some  particulars,  his  exploits  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  had  atoned  for  them ;  for  valor  in  time  of  war,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  It  was  thought  too,  by  some,  that  he  had 
been  treated  harshly,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  soothe  his 
irritated  pride.  Washington  had  given  him  an  honorable  recep- 
tion at  head-quarters,  and  now  considered  him  the  very  man  for 
the  present  enterprise.     He  had  shown  aptness  for  military 
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service,  whether  on  land  or  water.  He  was  acqtiaiBted,  too,  witb 
Canada,  and  especiaUy  with  Quebec,  having,  in  the  coarse  of  hia 
checkered  life,  traded  in  horses  between  that  place  and  the  West 
Indies.  With  these  considerations  he  intrusted  hhn  with  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  giving  him  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  in  the  continental  army. 

As  he  would  be  intrusted  with  dangerous  powers,  Washington, 
beside  a  general  letter  of  instructions,  addressed  a  special  one  to 
Lim  individually,  full  of  cautious  and  considerate  advice.  '^  Upon 
jour  conduct  and  courage,  and  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
detailed  on  this  expedition,  not  only  the  success  of  the  present 
enterprise,  and  your  own  honor,  but  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  continent,  may  depend.  I  charge  you,  therefore,  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  under  yoxur  command,  as  you  value  your  own 
safety  and  honor,  and  the  favor  and  esteem  of  your  country,  that 
you  consider  yourselves  as  marching,  not  through  tho  country  of 
an  enemy,  but  of  our  friends  and  brethren ;  for  such  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada  and  the  Indian  nations  have  approved 
themselves,  in  this  unhappy  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America;  and  that  you  check  by  every  motive  of  duty  and  fear 
of  punishment  every  attempt  to  plunder  or  insult  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada.  Should  any  American  soldier  be  so  base  and  infa- 
mous as  to  injure  any  Canadian  or  Indian*  in  his  person  or  prop- 
erty, I  do  most  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  brmg  him  to  such  severe 
and  exemplary  punishment  as  the  enormity  of  the  crime  may  re- 
quire. Should  it  extend  to  death  itself,  it  will  not  be  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  guilt  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  cause.  •  •  •  • 
I  also  ^ve  in  charge  to  you,  to  avoid  all  disrespect  to  tho  religion 
of  tho  country  and  its  ceremonies.  •  •  While  we  are  con- 
tending for  our  own  liberty,  we  should  be  very  cautious  not  to 
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violate  the  rights  of  conscience  in  others,  ever  considering  ihat 
God  alone  is  the  judge  of  the  hearts  of  men|  and  to  him  only,  in 
this  case,  are  they  answerable." 

In  the  general  letter  of  instmctions,  Washington  inserted  the 
following  clause.  '<  If  Lord  Chatham's  son  should  be  in  Canada, 
and  in  any  way  fall  into  your  power,  you  are  enjoined  to  treat 
him  with  all  possible  deference  and  respect.  You  cannot  err  in 
paying  too  much  honor  to  the  son  of  so  illustrious  a  character  and 
so  true  a  friend  to  America." 

Arnold  was,  moreover,  furnished  with  handbills  for  distribu- 
tion in  Canada,  setting  forth  the  friendly  objects  of  the  present 
expedition,  as  well  as  of  that  under  .General  Schuyler ;  and  call- 
ing on  the  Canadians  to  furnish  necessaries  and  accommodations 
of  every  kind ;  for  which  they  were  assured  ample  compensation. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Arnold  struck  his  tents,  and  set 
out  in  high  spirits.  More  fortunate  than  his  rival,  Ethan  Allen, 
he  had  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  command  of  an 
expedition  into  Canada;  and  trusted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  to 
eclipse  even  the  surprise  of  Ticonderoga. 

"Washington  enjoined  upon  him  to  push  forward,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  success  depending  upon  celerity ;  and  counted  the  day»  as 
they  elapsed  after  his  departure,  impatient  to  receive  tidings  of 
his  progress  up  the  Kennebec,  and  expecting  that  the  expedition 
would  reach  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  inte- 
rim came  letters  from  General  Schuyler,  giving  particulars  of  the 
main  expedition. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  left  the  general  and  his  little 
army  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  near  the  Sorel  Kiver,  the  outlet  of 
the  lake.  Thence,  on  the  5th  of  September,  he  sent  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen  and  Major  Brown   to  reconnoitre  the  country 
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between  that  riyer  and  the  St  Lawrence,  to  distribute  finendly 
addresses  among  the  people  and  ascertain  their  feelings.  This 
done,  and  having  landed  his  baggage  and  provisions,  the  general 
proceeded  along  the  Sorel  Biver  the  next  day  with  his  boats, 
ontil  within  two  miles  of  St.  Johns,  when  a  cannonade  was 
opened  from  the  fort.  Keeping  on  for  half  a  mile  farther,  he 
landed  his  troops  in  a  deep,  close  swamp,  where  they  had  a  sharp 
skirmish  with  an  ambuscade  of  tories  and  Indians,  whom  they  beat 
off  with  some  loss  on  both  sides.  Night  coming  on,  they  cast  np 
a  small  intrenchment,  and  encamped,  disturbed  occasionally  by 
shells  from  the  fort,  which,  however,  did  no  other  mischief  than 
slightly  wounding  a  lieutenant. 

In  the  night  the  camp  was  visited  secretly  by  a  person,  who 
informed  General  Schuyler  of  the  state  of  the  fort  The  works 
were  completed,  and  famished  with  cannon.  A  vessel  pierced 
for  sixteen  guns  was  launched,  and  would  be  ready  to  sail  in 
three  or  four  days.  It  was  not  probable  that  any  Canadians 
would  join  the  army,  being  disposed  to  remain  neutral.  This 
intelligence  being  discussed  in  a  council  of  war  in  the  morning, 
it  was  determined  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  artillery  suffi- 
eient  to  undertake  a  siege.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  the  Isle 
aux  Noix,  cast  up  fortifications,  and  threw  a  boom  across  the 
channel  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels into  the  lake,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  artillery  and  rein- 
forcements from  Ticonderoga. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  expected  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, and  with  them  a  small  train  of  artillery.  Ethan  Allen 
also  returned  from  his  reconnoitring  expedition,  of  which  ho  made 
a  most  encoura^ng  report  The  Canadian  captains  of  militia 
were  ready,  he  said,  to  join  the  Americans,  whenever  they  should 
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appear  with  snfficient  force.  He  liad  held  talks,  too,  with  the  In- 
dians, and  found  them  well  disposed.  In  a  word,  he  was  convinced 
that  an  attack  on  St.  Johns,  and  an  inroad  into  the  proyincey 
would  meet  with  hearty  co-operation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  investment  of  St.  Johns 
by  land  and  water.  Major  Brown,  who  had  already  acted  as  a 
scout,  was  sent  with  one  hundred  Americans,  and  about  thirty 
Canadians  towards  Chamblee,  to  make  friends  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  join  the  army  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive  at  St.  Johns. 

To  quiet  the  restless  activity  of  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  no 
command  in  the  army,  he  was  sent  with  an  escort  of  thirty  men 
to  retrace  his  steps,  penetrate  to  La  Prairie,  and  beat  up  for  re- 
cruits among  the  people  whom  he  had  recently  visited. 

For  some  time  past,  General  Schuyler  had  been  struggling 
with  a  complication  of  maladies,  but  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  harassing  business  of  the  camp,  still  hoping  to  be 
able  to  move  with  the  army.  When  every  thing^  was  nearly 
ready,  he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  a  severe  access  of  his  dis- 
order, which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  General  Montgomery. 
Since  he  could  be  of  no  fiirther  use,  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  he 
caused  his  bed,  as  before,  to  be  placed  on  board  a  covered  bateau, 
and  set  off  for  Ticonderoga,  to  hasten  forward  reinforcementa 
and  supplies.  An  hour  after  his  departure,  he  met  Colonel  Seth 
Warner,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
steering  for  the  camp,  "  being  the  first,"  adds  he,  "  that  have  ap- 
peared of  that  boasted  corps."  Some  had  mutinied  and  deserted 
the  colonel,  and  tho  remainder  were  at  Crown  Point;  whence 
tbey  were  about  to  embark. 

Such  was  the  purport  of   different  letters  received  from 
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Schuyler;  the  last  bearing  date  September  20tL    Washington 
was   deeply  concerned  when  informed  that  he  had  quitted  the 
army,  supposing  that  General  Wooster,  as  the  eldest  brigadier, 
would  take  rank  and  command  of  Montgomerji  and  considering 
him  deficient  in  the  activity  and  energy  required  by  the  difficult 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged.     "  I  am,  therefore,"  writes  he 
to  Schuyler,  "  much  alarmed  for  Arnold,  whose  expedition  was 
huilt  upon  youis,  and  who  will  infallibly  perish,  if  the  invasion 
and  entry  into  Canada  are  abandoned  by  your  successor.     I  hope 
by  this  time  the  penetration  into  Canada  by  your  army  is  effect- 
ed ;  but  if  it  is  not,  and  there  are  any  intentions  to  lay  it  aside, 
I  beg  it  may  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  Arnold  may  be 
saved,  by  giving  him  notice ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  your  army 
may  keep  such  apearances  as  to  fix  Carleton,  and  to  prevent  the 
force  of  Canada  being  turned  wholly  upon  Arnold, 

"  Should  this  find  you  at  Albany,  and  General  Wooster  about 
taking  the  command,  I  entreat  yon  to  impress  him  strongly  with 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  proceeding,  or  so  to  conduct, 
that  Arnold  may  have  time  to  retreat." 

What  caused  this  immediate  solicitude  about  Arnold,  was  a  let- 
ter received  ifrom  him,  dated  ten  days  previously  from  Fort  West- 
em,  on  the  Kennebec  Biver.  He  had  sent  reconnoitring  parties 
ahead  in  light  canoes,  to  gain  intelligence  from  the  Indians,  and 
take  the  courses  and  distances  to  Dead  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  he  was  now  forwarding  his  troops  in  bateaux  in 
five  divisions,  one  day's  march  apart ;  Morgan  with  his  riflemen 
in  the  first  division,  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos  commanding 
the  last.  As  soon  as  the  last  division  should  be  under  way,  Ar- 
nold was  to  set  off  in  a  light  skiff  to  overtake  the  advance. 
Chaudiere  Pond  on  the  Chaudiere  River,  was  the  appointed 
VOL.  IL — 3* 
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rendezvoos,  whence  they  were  to  march  in  a  body  towards 
Quebec. 

Judging  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  Arnold  must  at  this  time 
be  making  his  way,  by  land  and  water,  through  an  uninhabited 
and  unexplored  wilderness ;  and  beyond  the  reach  of  recall ;  his 
iituation,  therefore,  would  be  desperate  should  General  "Wooster 
fail  to  follow  up  the  campaign  against  St.  Johns.  The  solicitude 
of  Washington  on  his  account  was  heightened  by  the  conscious- 
ness, that  the  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged  had 
chiefly  been  set  on  foot  by  himself,  and  he  felt  in  some  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  resolute  partisan  and  his  com- 
panions. 

Fortunately,  Wooster  was  not  the  successor  to  Schuyler  in 
the  command  of  the  expedition.  Washington  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  rank  of  his  commission,  which  was  one  degree  lower  than 
that  of  Montgomery.  The  veteran  himself,  who  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  had  seen  service  in  two  wars,  expressed  himself  no- 
bly in  the  matter,  in  reply  to  some  inquiry  made  by  Schuyler. 
"  I  have  the  cause  of  my  country  too  much  at  heart,"  said  he, 
*^  to  attempt  to  make  any  difficulty  or  uneasiness  in  the  army, 
upon  whom  the  success  of  an  enterprise  of  almost  infinite  import- 
ance to  the  country  is  now  depending.  I  shall  consider  my  rank 
in  the  army  what  my  commission  from  the  Continental  Congress 
makes  it,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  command  with 
General  Montgomery  at  St.  Johns,"  We  shall  give  some  further 
particulars  concerning  this  expedition  against  St.  Johns,  towards 
which  Washington  was  turning  so  anxious  an  eye. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  day  after  Schuyler's  depart- 
ure for  Ticonderoga,  Montgomery  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
plans  which  had  been  concerted  between  them.     Landing  on  the 
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17ili  at  the  place  where  they  had  fonnerlj  encamped,  within  a  mile 

and  a  half  of  the  foTt|  he  detached  a  force  of  five  hundred  men, 

among  whom  were  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys  under 

Colonel  Seth  Warner,  to  take  a  position  at  the  junction  of  two 

roads  leading  to  Montreal  and  Chamblee,  so  as  to  intercept  relief 

from  those  points.     He  now  proceeded  to  invest  St.  Johns.    A 

battery  was  erected  on  a  point  of  land  commanding  the  fort, 

the  ship  yards  and  the  armed  schooner.    Another  was  thrown  up 

in  the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  at  six  hundred  yards 

distance,  and  furnished  with  two  small  mortars.     All  this  was 

done  under  an  incessant  fire  from  the  enemy,  which,  as  yet,  was 

but  feebly  returned. 

St  Johns  had  a  garrison  of  fire  or  six  hundred  regulars  and 
two  hundred  Canadian  mUitia.  Its  commander,  Major  Preston, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  Montgomery  had  not  proper  battering 
cannon;  his  mortars  were  defective ;  his  artillerists  impractised, 
and  the  engineer  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his  art.  The 
siege  went  on  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  an  artillery  company 
under  Captain  Lamb,  expedited  from  Saratoga  by  General 
Schuyler.  Lamb,  who  was  an  able  officer,  immediately  bedded  a 
thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  commenced  a  fire  of  shot  and  shells 
upon  the  fort.  The  distance,  however,  was  too  great,  and  the 
positions  of  the  batteries  were  ill  chosen. 

A  flourishing  letter  was  received  by  the  general  from  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  giving  hope  of  farther  reinforcement.  '<I  am 
now,"  writes  he,  ^^  at  the  Parish  of  St.  Ours,  four  leagues  from 
Sorel  to  the  south.  I  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians 
under  arms.  As  I  march,  they  gather  fast.  You  may  rely  on 
it,  that  I  shall  join  you  in  about  three  days,  with  five  hxmdred  or 
more  Canadian  volunteers     I  could  raise  one  or  two  thousand  in 
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a  week's  time ;  bnt  I  will  first  visit  the  amy  with  a  leas  nnniber, 
and,  if  necessary,  go  again  recruiting.  Those  that  used  to  be 
enemies  to  our  cause,  come  cap  in  hand  to  me ;  and  I  sw«ar  by 
the  Lord,  I  can  raise  three  times  the  number  of  our  army  in 
Canada,  provided  you  continue  the  siege.  •  •  •  The  eyes  of 
all  America,  nay,  of  Europe,  are  or  will  be  on  the  economy  of 
this  army  and  the  consequences  attending  it.^'  * 

Allen  was  actually  on  his  way  toward  St.  Johns,  when,  between 
Longueil  and  La  Prairie,  he  met  Colonel  Brown  with  his  party 
of  Americans  and  Canadians.  A  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them.  Brown  assured  him  that  the  garrison  at  Montreal 
did  not  exceed  thirty  men,  and  might  easily  be  surprised. 
Allen's  partisan  spirit  was  instantly  excited.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  another  bold  stroke  equal  to  that  at  Ticonderoga.  A 
plan  was  forthwith  agreed  upon.  Allen  was  to  return  to  Lon- 
gueil, which  is  nearly  opposite  Montreal,  and  cross  the  St  Law- 
rence in  canoes  in  the  night,  so  as  to  land  a  little  below  the  town. 
Brown,  with  two  hundred  men,  was  to  cross  above,  and  Montreal 
was  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  at  opposite  points. 

All  this  was  arranged  and  put  in  action  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  General  Montgomery;  Allen  was  again  the  par- 
tisan leader,  acting  from  individual  impulse.  His  late  letter 
also  to  General  Montgomery,  would  seem  to  have  partaken  of 
fanfaronade;  for  the  whole  force  with  which  he  undertook  his 
part  of  this  inconsiderate  enterprise,  was  thirty  Americans,  and 
eighty  Canadians.  With  these  he  crossed  the  river  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  September,  the  few  canoes  found  at  Longueil  hav- 
ing to  pass  to  and  fro  repeatedly,  before  his  petty  force  could  be 
landed.    Guards  were  stationed  on  the  roads  to  prevent  any  one 

*  Am.  Archiyc%  4th  Series^  ill  754. 
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passing  and  giving  the  alarm  in  MontreaL     Day  dawned,  but 
thero  'was  no  signal  of  Major  Brown  haying  performed  his  part 
of  the  scheme.     The  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  as  ill  concert- 
ed, as  it  was  ill  adrised.     The  day  advanced,  but  still  no  signal ; 
it  was  evident  Major  Brown  had  not  crossed.     Allen  would 
gladly  have  recrossed  the  river,  but  it  was  too  late.    An  alarm 
had  been  given  to  the  town,  and  he  soon  found  himself  encoun- 
tered by  about  forty  regular  soldiers,  and  a  hasty  levy  of  Canar 
dians  and  Indians.     A  smart  action  ensued ;  most  of  Allen's  Ca- 
nadian recruits  gave  way  and  fled,  a  number  of  Americans  were 
slain,  and  he  at  length  surrendered  to  the  British  officer,  Major 
Campbell,   being   promised  honorable  terms    for  himself    and 
thirty-eight  of  his  men,  who  remained  with  him,  seven  of  whom 
were  wounded.     The  prisoners  were  marched  into  the  town  and 
delivered  over  to  General  Prescott,  the  commandant.     Their 
TOugh  appearance,  and  rude  equipments,  were  not  likely  to  gain 
them  fiivor  in  the  eyes  of  the  military  tactician,  who  doubtless 
considered  them  as  little  better  than  a  band  of  freebooters  on  a 
maraud.     Their  leader,  albeit  a  colonel,  must  have  seemed  wor- 
thy of  the  band ;  for  Allen  was  arrayed  in  rough  frontier  style ; 
a  deer-skin  jacket,  a  vest  and  breeches  of  coarse  serge,  worsted 
stockings,  stout  shoes,  and  a  red  woollen  cap. 

We  give  Allen's  own  account  of  his  reception  by  the  British 
officer.  '*  He  asked  me  my  name,  which  I  told  him.  He  then 
asked  me  whether  I  was  that  Colonel  Allen  who  took  Ticonde- 
roga.  I  told  him  I  was  the  very  man.  Then  he  shook  his  cane 
over  my  head,  calling  me  many  hard  names,  among  which,  he  fre- 
quently used  the  word  rebel,  and  put  himself  in  a  great  rage."* 

*  Am.  Archivoa,  m.  800L 
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Eihan  Allen,  according  to  bis  own  account,  answered  with 
l)ecoming  spirit  Indeed  he  gives  somewhat  of  a  melodramatio 
scene,  which  ended  by  his  being  sent  on  board  of  the  Graspee 
schooner  of  war,  heavily  ironed,  to  be  transported  to  England  for 
trial ;  Prescott  giving  him  the  parting  assurance,  sealed  with  an 
emphatic  oath,  that  he  would  grace  a  halter  at  Tybnm. 

Neither  Allen's  courage  nor  his  rhetorical  vein  deserted  him 
on  this  trying  occasion.  From  his  place  of  confinement,  he 
indited  the  following  epistle  to  the  general : — 

'^  Honorable  Sm, — In  the  wheel  of  transitory  events  I  find 
myself  prisoner,  and  in  irons.  Probably  your  honor  has  certain 
reasons  to  me  inconceivable,  though  I  challenge  an  instance  of 
this  sort  of  economy  of  the  Americans  during  the  late  war  to  any 
officers  of  the  crown.  On  my  part,  I  have  to  assure  your  honor, 
that  when  I  had  the  command  and  took  Captain  Delaplace  and 
Lieutenant  Fulton,  with  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga,  I  treated 
them  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  generosity,  the  evidence 
of  which  is  notorious,  even  in  Canada.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
I  expect  an  honorable  and  humane  treatment,  as  an  officer  of  my 
rank  and  merit  should  have,  and  subscribe  myself  your  honor's 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  EiHAN  Allev." 

In  the  British  publication  from  which  we  cite  the  above,  the 
following  note  is  appended  to  the  letter,  probably  on  the  authority 
of  General  Prescott:  <^N.  B. — The  author  of  the  above  letter  is 
an  outlaw,  and  a  reward  is  ofiered  by  the  New  York  Assembly  for 
apprehending  him."  * 

*  Rememlnnxicer,  ii  61. 
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TLe  reckless  dash  at  Montreal,  was  viewed  with  oonccm  by 
the  wAjnerican  commander.  <^  I  am  apprehensiTe  of  disagreeable 
consequences  arising  from  Mr.  Allen's  impmdenoe,"  writes  Qeneral 
Schuyler.  "  I  always  dreaded  his  impatience  of  subordination, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  solemn  promise  made  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  officers,  that  he  would  demean  himself  with  pro- 
priety, that  I  would  permit  him  to  attend  the  army ;  nor  would  I 
have  consented  then,  had  not  his  solicitations  been  backed  by 
several  officers." 

The  conduct  of  Allen  was  also  severely  censured  by  Wash- 
ington. "  His  misfortune,"  said  he,  '^  will,  I  hope,  teach  a  lesson 
of  prudence  and  subordination  to  others  who  may  be  ambitious 
to  outshine  their  general  officers,  and,  regardless  of  order  and 
duty,  rush  into  enterprises  which  have  unfavorable  effects  on  the 
public,  and  are  destructive  to  themselves." 

Partisan  exploit  had,  in  tact,  inflated  the  vanity  and  bewil- 
dered the  imagination  of  Allen,  and  unfitted  him  for  regular  war- 
fare. Still  his  name  will  ever  be  a  favorite  one  with  his  country- 
men. Even  his  occasional  rhodomontade  will  be  tolerated  with 
a  good-humored  smile,  backed  as  it  was  by  deeds  of  daring 
courage ;  and  among  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  Eevolution  whose 
untutored  valor  gave  the  first  earnests  of  its  triumphs,  will  be 
remembered,  with  honor,  the  rough  Oreen  Mountain  partisan, 
who  seized  upon  the  '^  Keys  of  Ghamplain." 

In  the  letters  of  Schuyler,  which  gave  Washington  accounts, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  preceding  events,  were  sad  repinings  at 
his  own  illness,  and  the  multiplied  annoyances  which  beset  him. 
"  The  vexation  of  spirit  under  which  I  labor,"  writes  he,  "  that  a 
barbarous  complication  of  disorders  should  prevent  me  from 
reaping  those  laurels  for  which  I  have  unweariedly  wrought  einoe 
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I  was  honored  with  this  command ;  the  anxiety  I  have  suffered 
sinoe  my  arrival  here  (at  Tioonderoga),  lest  the  army  should 
Starre,  occasioned  by  a  scandalous  want  of  subordination  and  in- 
attention to  my  orderS|  in  some  of  the  officers  that  I  left  to  com- 
mand at  the  different  posts ;  the  vast  variety  of  disagreeable  and 
vexatious  incidents  that  almost  every  hoxur  arise  in  some  depart- 
ment or  other, — not  only  retard  my  cure,  but  have  put  me  con- 
siderably back  for  some  days  past.  If  Job  had  been  a  general  in 
my  situation,  his  memory  had  not  been  so  famous  for  patience. 
But  the  glorious  end  we  have  in  view,  and  which  I  have  confident 
hope  will  be  attained,  will  atone  for  all."  Washington  replied  in 
that  spirit  of  friendship  which  existed  between  them.  "  You  do 
me  justice  in  believing  that  I  feel  the  utmost  anxiety  for  your 
situation,  that  I  sympathize  with  you  in  all  your  distresses,  and 
shall  most  heartily  share  in  the  joy  of  your  success.  My  anxiety 
extends  itself  to  poor  Arnold,  whose  fate  depends  npon  the  issue 
of  your  campaign.  •  •  •  •  •  The  more  I  reflect  upon 
the  importance  of  your  expedition,  the  greater  is  my  concern,  lest 
it  should  sink  under  insuperable  difficulties.  I  look  upon  the 
interests  and  salvation  of  our  bleeding  country  in  a  great  degree 
as  depending  upon  your  success." 

Shortly  after  writing  the  above,  and  while  he  was  still  full  of 
solicitude  about  the  fate  of  Arnold,  he  received  a  despatch  from 
the  latter,  dated  October  13th,  from  the  great  portage  or  carry- 
ing-pl|oe  between  the  Kennebec  and  Dead  Biver. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  writes  Arnold,  "  may  possibly  think  we 
have  been  tardy  in  our  march,  as  we  have  gained  so  little ;  but 
when  you  consider  the  badness  and  weight  of  the  bateaux,  and 
large  quantities  of  provisions,  &c.,  we  have  been  obliged  to  force 
up  against  a  very  rapid  stream,  where  you  would  have  taken  the 
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men  for  amphibious  animals,  as  they  were  a  great  port  of  the 
time  tuider  water :  add  to  this  the  great  fatigue  in  the  portage, 
you  will  think  I  have  pushed  the  men  as  &6t  as  they  could  possi- 
bly bear." 

The  toils  of  the  expedition  up  the  Kennebec  Biver  had 
indeed  been  excessiye.  Part  of  the  men  of  each  division  managed 
the  boats — ^part  marched  along  the  banks.  Those  on  board  had 
to  labor  against  swift  currents;  to  unload  at  rapids;  transport 
the  cargoes,  and  sometimes  the  boats  themselves,  for  some  dis- 
tance on  their  shoulders,  and  then  to  reload.  They  were  days  in 
making  their  way  round  stupendous  cataracts;  several  times 
their  boats  were  upset  and  filled  with  water,  to  the  loss  or 
damage  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

Those  on  land  had  to  scramble  over  rocks  and  precipices,  to 
struggle  through  swamps  and  fenny  streams ;  or  cut  their  way 
throngh  tangled  thickets^  which  reduced  their  clothes  to  rags. 
With  all  their  efforts,  their  progress  was  but  from  four  to  ten 
miles  a  day.  At  night  the  men  of  each  division  encamped 
together. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the  letter  was 
written,  fatigue,  swamp  fevers  and  desertion  had  reduced  their 
numbers  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men.  Arnold, 
however,  wrote  in  good  heart  "  The  last  division,"  said  he,  "  is 
just  arrived ;  three  divisions  are  over  the  first  carrying-place,  and 
as  the  men  are  in  high  spirits,  I  make  no  doubt  of  reaching  the 
river  Chaudiere  in  ei^t  or  ten  days,  the  greatest  difiiculty  being, 
I  hope,  already  past." 

He  had  some  days  previously  despatched  an  Indian,  whom  he 
considered  trusty,  with  a  letter  for  General  Schuyler,  apprising  him 
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of  his  vhereoboata,  but  as  yet  had  received  no  mtelligenoe  either 
of,  or  from  the  general,  nor  did  he  expect  to  receive  any  until  he 
ahonld  reach  Chaudiere  Pond.  There  he  calculated  to  meet  the 
return  of  his  ezpressy  and  then  to  determine  his  plan  of  opera- 
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While  the  two  expeditions  were  threatening  Canada  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  the  war  was  going  on  along  the  seaboard.  The  Brit- 
ish in  Boston,  cut  off  from  supplies  by  land,  fitted  out  small  armed 
vessels  to  seek  them  along  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  in- 
habitants drove  their  cattle  into  the  interior,  or  boldly  resisted 
the  aggressors.  Parties  landing  to  forage  were  often  repulsed  by 
hasty  levies  of  the  yeomanry.  Scenes  of  ravage  and  violence  oc- 
curred. Stonington  was  cannonaded,  and  further  measures  of 
vengeance  were  threatened  by  Captain  Wallace  of  the  Bose  man- 
of-war,  a  naval  officer,  who  had  acquired  an  almost  piratical  repu- 
tation along  the  coast,  and  had  his  rendezvous  in  the  harbor  of 
Newport :  domineering  over  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island.* 

About  this  time  there  was  an  occurrence,  which  caused  great 

*  Gov.  Trmnbiill  to  Washisgtoii.    Sparks^  Coiresp.  of  the  Bev.,  i.  27. 
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excitement  in  the  armies.  A  woman,  coming  from  the  camp  at 
Cambridge,  applied  to  a  Mr.  Wainwood  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  to  aid  her  in  gaining  access  to  Captidn  Wallace,  or  Mr. 
Dudley,  the  collector.  "Wwnwood,  who  was  a  patriot,  drew  from 
her  the  object  of  her  errand.  She  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
some  one  in  camp,  directed  to  Major  Kane  in  Boston ;  but  which 
she  was  to  deliver  either  to  the  captain  or  the  collector.  Suspect- 
ing something  wrong,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  it  with  him 
for  delivery.  After  her  departure  he  opened  the  letter.  It  was 
written  in  cipher,  which  he  could  not  read.  He  took  it  to  Mr. 
Henry  Ward,  secretary  of  the  colony.  The  latter,  apprehending 
it  might  contain  treasonable  information  to  the'  enemy,  transmit- 
ted it  to  General  Greene,  who  laid  it  before  Washington. 

A  letter  in  cipher,  to  a  person  in  Boston  hostile  to  the  cause, 
and  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Wallace  the  nau- 
tical marauder ! — there  evidently  was  treason  in  the  camp ;  but 
how  was  the  traitor  to  be  detected  ?  The  first  step  was  to  secure 
the  woman,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  who  had  returned  to  Cam« 
bridge.  Tradition  gives  us  a  grapliic  scene  connected  with  her 
arrest.  Washington  was  in  his  chamber  at  head-quarters,  when 
he  beheld  from  his  window.  General  Putnam  approaching  on 
horseback,  with  a  stout  woman  en  croupe  behind  him.  He  had 
pounced  upon  the  culprit.  The  group  presented  by  the  old  gen- 
eral and  his  prize,  overpowered  even  Washington's  gravity.  It 
was  the  only  occasion  throughout  the  whole  campaign,  on  which 
he  was  known  to  laugh  heartily.  He  had  recovered  his  gravity  by 
the  time  the  delinquent  was  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  broad  stair- 
case in  head-quarters,  and  assured  her  in  a  severe  tone  from  the 
head  of  it,  that,  unless  she  confessed  every  thing  before  the  next 
morning,  a  halter  would  be  in  readiness  for  her. 
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So  far  ike  tradition; — his  own  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress states  thatf  for  a  long  time,  the  woman  was  proof  agamst 
every  threat  and  persuasion  to  discorer  the  author,  but  at  length 
named  Dr.  Benjamin  ChurcL     It  seemed  incredible.     He  had 
borne  the  character  of  a  distinguished  patriot;  he  was  the  author 
of  Tarious  patriotic  writings;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Kepresentatires ;  one  of  the  committee  deputed  to  con- 
duct Washington  to  the  army,  and  at  present  he  discharged  the 
fanctions  of  surgeon-general  and  director  of  the  hospitals.     That 
such  a  man  should  be  in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  en- 
emy, was  a  thunderstroke.     Orders  were  given  to  secure  him  and 
his  papers.    On  his  arrest  he  was  extremely  agitated,  but  acknow- 
ledged the  letter,  and  said  it  would  be  foimd,  when  deciphered, 
to   contain  nothing  criminaL      His  papers  were  searched,  but 
nothing  of  a  treasonable  nature  discovered.     "  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, on  inquiry,"  says  Washington,  "  that  a  confidant  had  been 
among  the  papers  before  my  messenger  arrived." 

The  letter  was  deciphered.  It  gave  a  description  of  the 
army.  The  doctor  made  an  awkward  defence,  protesting  that  he 
had  given  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  American  forc.e,  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  the  enemy  from  attacking  the  American 
lines  in  their  present  defenceless  condition  from  the  want  of  pow- 
der. His  explanations  were  not  satisfactory.  The  army  and 
country  were  exceedingly  irritated.  In  a  council  of  war  he  was 
convicted  of  criminal  correspondence ;  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ultimately  resolved  that  he  should  be  confined  in  some  secure 
jail  in  Connecticut,  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper;  "and 
that  no  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  a  magistrate  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county." 
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His  sentence  was  afterwards  mitigated  on  account  of  his  healtli, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  He  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea. 

What  had  caused  especial  irritation  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Church, 
was  the  kind  of  warfare  already  mentioned,  carried  on  aloDg  the 
coast  by  British  cruisers,  and  notoriously  by  Captain  Wallace^ 
To  check  these  maraudings,  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  trans- 
ports laden  with  supplies,  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  fitted  out  two  armed  vessels  each,  at  their 
own  expense,  without  seeking  the  sanction  or  aid  of  CongressL 
Washington,  also,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ordered  several 
to  be  equipped  for  like  purpose,  which  were  to  be  manned  by 
hardy  mariners,  and  commanded  by  able  sea  captains,  actually 
serving  in  the  army.  One  of  these  vessels  was  despatched  as  soon 
as  ready,  to  cruise  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod.  Two  others 
were  fitted  out  with  all  haste,  and  sent  to  cruise  in  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  two  unarmed  brigantines  which 
Congress  had  been  informed  had  sailed  from  England  for  Quebec, 
with  ammunition  and  military  stores.  Among  the  sturdy  little 
New  England  seaports,  which  had  become  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment by  resistance  to  nautical  exactions^  was  Falmouth  (now 
Portland),  in  Maine. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  Lieutenant  Mowat, 
of  the  royal  navy,  appeared  before  it  with  several  armed  vessels, 
and  sent  a  letter  on  shore,  apprising  the  inhabitants  that  he  was 
come  to  execute  a  just  punishment  on  them  for  their  "  premedita- 
ted attacks  on  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  best  of  sovereigns." 
Two  hours  were  given  them,  "  to  remove  the  human  species  out 
of  tho  town,''  at  the  period  of  which,  a  red  pendant  hoisted  at 
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the  main-topgallant  masthead,  and  a  gun,  would  be  the  signal  for 
destruction. 

The  letter  brought  a  deputation  of  three  persons  on  board. 
The  lieutenant  informed  them  verballj,  that  he  had  orders  from 
Admiral  Graves  to  set  fire  to  all  the  seaport  towns  between  Bos- 
ton and  Halifax ;  and  he  expected  New  York,  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  was  in  ashes. 

With  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  surrendering  of  some  arms, 
the  committee  obtained  a  respite  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  inhabitants  employed  the  interval  in  removing  their 
families  and  effects.  The  next  morning  the  committee  returned 
on  board  before  nine  o'clock  The  lieutenant  now  offered  to 
spare  the  town  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  refused.  About 
half  past  nine  o'clock  the  red  pendant  was  run  up  to  the  mast- 
head, and  the  signal  gnn  fired.  Within  five  minutes  several 
bouses  were  in  flames,  from  a  discharge  of  carcasses  and  bomb- 
shells, which  continued  throughout  the  day.  The  inhabitants, 
**  standing  on  the  heights,  were  spectators  of  the  conflagration, 
which  reduced  many  of  them  to  penury  and  despair."  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  dwelling  houses,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  stores,  are  said  to  have  been  burnt.*  All  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor,  likewise,  were  destroyed  or  carried  away  as 
prizes. 

Having  satisfied  his  sense  of  justice  with  respect  to  Fal- 
mouth, the  gallant  lieutenant  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and  made 
sail,  as  was  said,  for  Boston,  to  supply  himself  with  more  am- 
mxmition,  having  the  intention  to  destroy  Portsmouth  also.f 

The  confiagration  of  Falmouth  was  as  a  balo  fire  throughcut 

*  Holmei'8  Amialfl,  it  220.  t  I*etter  of  P.  Jodm. 
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the  oonntrj.  Lieutenant  Mowat  was  said  to  have  informed  the 
committee  at  that  pkce,  that  orders  had  come  from  England  to 
bnm  all  the  seaport  towns  that  would  not  lay  down  and  deliver 
up  their  arms^  and  give  hostages  for  their  good  behavior.* 

Washington  himself  supposed  such  to  be  the  case.  "  The 
desolation  and  miseiy/'  writes  he,  '^  which  ministerial  vengeanoe 
had  planned,  in  contempt  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  and  so 
lately  brought  on  the  town  of  Falmouth,  I  know  not  how  suffi- 
ciently to  commiserate,  nor  can  my  compassion  for  the  general 
suffering  be  conceived  beyond  the  true  measure  of  my  feelings." 

General  Greene,  too,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  expresses  himself 
with  equal  warmth.  "  0,  could  the  Congress  behold  the  distress- 
es and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  inhabitants  driven  from 
the  seaport  towns,  it  must,  it  would,  kindle  a  blaze  of  indig- 
nation against  the  commissioned  pirates  and  licensed  robbers 
•  •  •  People  begin  heartily  to  wish  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence." t 

General  Sullivan  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  where  there  was  a 
fortification  of  some  strength,  to  give  the  inhabitants  his  advice 
and  assistance  in  warding  off  the  menaced  blow.  Newport,  also, 
was  put  on  the  alert,  and  recommended  to  fortify  itself.  '^  I  ex- 
pect every  hour,"  writes  Washington,  "  to  hear  that  Newport  has 
shared  the  same  fate  of  unhappy  Falmouth."  %  Under  the  feeling 
roused  by  these  reports,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
ercising a  sovereign  power,  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  fit- 
ting out  of  armed  vessels  to  defend  the  sea  coast  of  America, 
and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn  all  vessels  that 
should  be  found  infesting  the  sama     This  act,  granting  letters 

•  Letter  fiwm  Gen.  Greene  to  Gov.  Cooke.         J  Am.  AjrobiTM,  iii.  1145. 
t  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress. 
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of  marqne  and  reprifial,  anticipatod  anj  measore  of  the  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government,  and  was  pronounced  by 
John  Adams,  ^<one  of  the  most  important  docnments  in  his* 
tory."* 

The  British  ministry  have,  in  later  days,  been  exculpated 
from  the  charge  of  issuing  such  a  desolating  order  as  that  said 
to  have  been  reported  by  Lieutenant  Mowat.  The  orders  under 
-which  that  officer  acted,  we  are  told,  emanated  from  General 
Gage  and  Admiral  Graves.  The  former  intended  merely  the  an* 
noyance  and  destruction  of  rebel  shipping,  whether  on  the  coast 
or  in  the  harbors  to  tho  eastward  of  Boston ;  the  burning  of  the 
town  is  surmised  to  have  been  an  additional  thought  of  Admiral 
Graves.     Naval  officers  have  a  passion  for  bombardments. 

Whatever  part  General  Gage  may  have  had  in  this  most  ill- 
advised  and  discreditable  measure,  it  was  the  last  of  his  military 
government,  and  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  country 
to  see  it  carried  into  effect.  He  sailed  for  England  on  the  10th 
of  October.  The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had 
withered  his  laurels  as  a  commander.  Still  he  was  not  absolute- 
ly superseded,  but  called  home,  "  in  order,"  as  it  was  consider- 
ately said,  ^'to  give  his  majesty  exact  information  of  every 
thing,  and  suggest  such  matters  as  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  service  might  enable  him  to  furnish."  During  his  ab- 
sence, Major-general  Howe  would  act  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Major-general  Carleton 
of  the  British  forces  in  Canada  and  on  the  frontiers.  Gage  fully 
expected  to  return  and  resume  the  command.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  minister,  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  day  before  sailmg,  he 

•  Soo  Wfo  of  Geny,  109, 
vpi.,  II. — 1 
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urged  the  arriyal,  early  in  the  spring,  of  reinforcements  nrliidi 
had  been  ordered,  anticipating  great  hazard  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  mean  time  he  trosted  that  two  thousand 
troops,  shortly  expected  from  Ireland,  would  enable  him  ''  to  dis- 
tress the  rebels  by  incursions  along  the  coast," — ^and — ^*  he  hoped 
Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire  would  feel  the  weight  of  his 
majesty's  arms."  "  Poor  Gage,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  **  is  to 
be  the  scape-goat  for  what  was  a  reason  against  employing  bim — 
incapacity."    He  never  returned  to  America. 

On  the  15th  of  October  a  committee  from  Congress  arrived 
in  camp,  sent  to  hold  a  conference  with  Washington,  and  witb 
delegates  from  the  governments  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  subject  of  a  new  or- 
ganization of  the  army.  The  committee  consisted  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch  of  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Harrison  of 
Virginia.  It  was  just  twenty  years  since  Washington  had  met 
Franklin  in  Braddock's  camp,  aiding  that  unwaiy  general  by  his 
sagacious  counsels  and  prompt  expedients.  Franklin  was  regarded 
with  especial  deference  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  Greene,  who 
had  never  met  with  him  before,  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle. 

Washington  was  president  of  the  board  of  conference,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Keed  secretary.  The  committee  brought  an  intima' 
tion  from  Congress  that  an  attack  upon  Boston  was  much  do- 
sired,  if  practicable. 

Washington  called  a  council  of  war  of  his  generals  on  the 
subject ;  they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  an  attack 
would  not  be  prudent  at  present. 

Another  question  now  arose.  An  attack  upon  the  British 
forces  in  Boston,  whenever  it  should  take  place,  might  require  a 
bombardment;  Washington  inquired  of  the  delegates  how  far  it 
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might  be  pushed  to  the  destmction  of  houses  and  property. 
The  J  considered  it  a  question  of  too  much  importance  to  be  de- 
oided  by  them,  and  said  it  must  be  referred  to  Congress.     Bat 
though  they  declined  taking  npon  themselves  the  responsibility, 
the  majority  of  them  were  strongly  in  favor  of  it;   and  ex- 
pressed themselves  so,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  informally 
in  camp.     Two  of  the  committee,  Lynch  and  Harrison,  as  well  as 
Judge    Wales,  delegate  £rom  Connecticut,   when  the   possible 
effects  of  a  bombardment  were  suggested  at  a  dinner  table,  de- 
clared that  they  would  be  willing  to  see  Boston  in  flames.    Lee^ 
who  -was  present,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  bum  it  un- 
less they  sent  in  men  with  bundles  of  straw  to  do  it.     *'  It  could 
not  be  done  with  carcasses  and  red-hot  shot.    Isle  Boyal,"  he 
added,  <'  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  had  been  fired  at  for  a  long 
time  in  1760,  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  hot-shot  and  carcass- 
es, without  efFect."  • 

The  board  of  conference  was  repeatedly  in  session,  for  three 
or  four  days.  The  report  of  its  deliberations  rendered  by  the 
eonmiittee,  produced  a  resolution  of  Congress,  that  a  new  anny 
of  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  men  and 
officers,  should  be  formed,  to  be  recruited  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  troops  actually  in  service.  Unfortunately  the  term  for 
which  they  were  to  be  enlisted  was  to  be  hut  for  one  year.  It 
formed  a  precedent  which  became  a  recurring  cause  of  embar- 
rassment throughout  the  war. 

Washington's  secretary,  Mr.  Beed,  had,  after  the  close  of  the 
conference,  signified  to  him  his  intention  to  return  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  his  private  concerns  required  his  presence.     His  de 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Belkiuip,  p.  96.  The  doctor  wu  present  at  the  aboTe-cited 
conyenatioQ. 
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parture  waa  deeply  regretted.  His  fluent  pen  had  been  of  great 
aasistanoe  to  Washington  in  the  despatch  of  his  multifarious  cor- 
respondence, and  his  judicious  counsels  and  cordial  sympathies  had 
been  still  more  appreciated  by  the  commander-in-chief,  amid  the 
multiplied  difficulties  of  his  situation.  On  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Keed,  his  place  as  secretary  was  temporarily  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Harrison  of  Maryland,  and  subsequently  by  Colonel 
Mifflin ;  neither,  however,  attained  to  the  affectionate  confidence 
reposed  in  their  predecessor. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  the  correspondence  kept  up 
between  Washington  and  Keed,  during  the  absence  of  the  latter. 
The  letters  of  the  former  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  giving 
views  of  what  was  passing,  not  merely  around  him,  but  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  heart.  No  greater  proof  need  be  given  of  the 
rectitude  of  that  heart,  than  the  clearness  and  fulness  with 
which,  in  these  truthful  documents^  every  thought  and  feeling  is 
bud  open. 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

KEASUBES  OF  GESEBAIi  HOWE — ^DESECBATION  OP  CHT7KCIIES — THBEE  ntOGLAt- 
UATIOSS — SEIZUBS  OF  TOBIES — ^WA2ST  OF  ABTIIXERT — UXSRY  KNOX,  THE 
ARTILLEBISr — ^HI8  IRSSIOK  TO  TIOONDEROGA — ^BE-ENUSTMESTT  OF  TBOOTS 
— JJLCK  OF  PUBLIC  SPIRIT— <X>U]iENT9  OF  OEKEBAL  GSEENEL 

The  measures  nrhich  Greneral  Howe  had  adopted  after  taking 
command  in  Boston,  rejoiced  the  royalists,  seeming  to  justify 
their  anticipations.  Ho  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  works  on 
Sunker^s  Hill  and  Boston  Neck,  and  to  clear  away  houses  and 
throw  up  redoubts  on  eminences  within  the  town.  The  patriot 
inhabitants  were  shocked  by  the  desecration  of  tho  Old  South 
Church,  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  a  favorite 
place  of  worship,  where  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  had 
officiated.  The  pulpit  and  pews  were  now  removed,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  earth,  and  the  sacred  edifice  was  converted  into  a 
riding-school  for  Burgoyne's  light  dragoons.  To  excuse  its  des- 
ecration, it  was  spoken  of  scofi&ngly  as  a  '^  meeting-house,  where 
sedition  had  often  been  preached." 

The  North  Church,  another  "  meeting-house,"  was  entirely 
demolished  and  used  for  fueL     "  Thus,"  says  a  chronicler  of  tho 
day,  "  thus  are  our  houses  devoted  to  religious  worship,  profaned 
and  destroyed  by  the  subjects  of  his  royal  majesty."  • 
*  Thacher'fl  Militaiy  Joomal,  p.  50. 
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About  the  last  of  October,  Howe  usued  three  proclamatioiiB. 
The  first  forbade  all  persons  to  leave  Boston  without  his  permis- 
sion under  pain  of  military  execution ;  the  second  forbade  anj 
one,  so  permitted,  to  tako  with  him  more  than  five  pounds  ster- 
ling, under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  money  found  upon  his  per- 
son and  being  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment ;  the  third  caUed 
upon  tho  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
order  within  the  town;  they  to  be  commanded  by  officers  of  his 
appointment. 

Washington  had  recently  been  incensed  by  the  conflagration 
of  Falmouth ;  the  conduct  of  Governor  Dunmore  who  had  pro- 
claimed martial  law  in  Virginia,  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  patri- 
ots, had  added  to  his  provocation ;  the  measures  of  General 
Howe  seemed  of  the  same  harsh  character,  and  he  determined 
to  retaliate. 

"  Would  it  not  be  prudent,"  writes  he  to  Governor  TrumbuU 
of  Connecticut,  <'  to  seize  those  tories  who  have  been,  are,  and  we 
know  will  be  active  against  us  ?  Why  should  persons  who  are 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country,  be  suffered  to  stalk  at 
large,  whilst  we  know  they  will  do  us  every  mischief  in  their 
power  ?  " 

In  this  spirit  ho  ordered  General  Sullivan,  who  was  fortifying 
Portsmouth,  '^  to  seize  upon  such  persons  as  held  conmiissions  under 
tho  crown,  and  were  acting  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  town.'' 
Still  he  was  moderate  in  his  retaliation,  and  stopped  short  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  "  For  the  present,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  avoid  giv- 
mg  the  like  order  with  regard  to  the  tories  of  Portsmouth ;  but 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  they  wiU  meet  with  thiS|  or  a  woibo 
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&te,  if  there  is  not  a  oonsiderable  refozmation  in  their  con« 
duct."  • 

The  season  was  fast  approaching  when  the  bay  between  the 
camp  and  Boston  would  be  frozen  over,  and  military  operations 
might  be  conducted  upon  the  ice.  General  Howe,  if  reinforced, 
would  then  very  probably  "  endeavor  to  reliere  himself  from  the 
disgraceful  confinement  in  which  the  ministerial  troops  had  been 
all  summer."  Washington  felt  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  guard- 
ing the  camps  wherever  they  were  most  assailable ;  and  of  throw- 
ing up  batteries  for  the  purpose.  He  had  been  embarrassed 
throughout  the  siege  by  the  want  of  artillery  and  ordnance  stores; 
but  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  moment.  In  this  juncture, 
Mr.  Henry  Knox  stepped  forward,  and  offered  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier  forts  on  Champlain  in  quest  of  a  supply. 

Knox  was  one  of  those  providential  characters  which  spring 
'  up  in  emergencies,  as  if  they  were  formed  by  and  for  the  occasion. 
A  thriving  bookseller  in  Boston,  he  had  thrown  up  business  to 
take  up  anus  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
patriots  who  had  fought  on  Bunker^s  Hill,  since  when  he  had 
aided  in  planning  the  defences  of  the  camp  before  Boston.  The 
aptness  and  talent  here  displayed  by  him  as  an  artillerist,  had 
recently  induced  Washington  to  recommend  him  to  Congress  for 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  artillery  in  place  of  the  veteran 
Gridley,  who  was  considered  by  all  the  officers  of  the  camp,  too 
old  for  active  employment.  Congress  had  not  yet  acted  on  that 
recommendation;  in  the  mean  time  Washington  availed  hmself  of 
the  offered  services  of  Knox  in  the  present  instance.  He  was, 
aocordingly,  instructed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  artillery 

*  Letter  to  WiUiam  Palfrey.    Sparky  iiL  158. 
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in  camp,  and  take  an  account  of  the  cannon,  mortars,  shells,  lead 
and  ammnnition  that  were  wanting.  He  was  then  to  hasten  to 
New  York,  procure  and  forward  all  that  could  be  had  there ;  and 
thence  proceed  to  the  head-quarters  of  Greneral  Schuyler,  who  was 
requested  bj  letter  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  further  supplies 
of  the  kind  were  wanting  from  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga,  Grown 
Point,  St  Johns,  and  even  Quebec,  should  it  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  Ejiox  set  off  on  his  errand  with  promptness  and 
alacrity,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  commission  of  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  artillery  which  Washington  had  advised,  was  for- 
warded to  him  by  Congress. 

The  re-enlistment  of  troops  actually  in  service  was  now  atr 
tempted,  and  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity.  In  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  Congress,  Washington  observes  that  half  of 
the  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  were  inclined  to  retire ;  and  it 
was  probable  their  example  would  influence  their  men.  Of  thoso 
who  were  disposed  to  remain,  the  officers  of  one  colony  were  un- 
willing to  mix  in  the  same  regiment  with  those  of  another.  Many 
sent  in  their  names,  to  serve  in  expectation  of  promotion ;  others 
stood  aloof,  to  see  what  advantages  they  could  make  for  themselves ; 
while  those  who  had  declined  sent  in  their  names  again  to  serva* 
The  difficulties  were  greater,  if  possible,  with  the  soldiers  than 
with  the  officers.  They  would  not  enlist  unless  they  knew  their 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel  and  captain;  Connecticut  men  being 
unwilling  to  serve  under  officers  from  Massachusetts,  and  Massa- 
chusetts men  under  officers  from  Ehode  Island ;  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  the  officers  first 

Twenty  days  later  he  again  writes  to  the  President  of  Con* 

*  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Nov.  & 
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gress :  ''  I  am  sorry  to  be  necessitated  to  mention  to  jou  tho"^ 
egregious  want  of  public  spirit  which  prevails  here.  Instead  of 
pressing  to  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  which  I 
Yainly  flattered  myself  would  be  the  case,  I  find  we  are  likely  to 
be  deserted  in  a  most  critical  time.  <»  *  *  Our  situation  is 
truly  alarming,  and  of  this  General  Howe  is  well  apprised.  No 
doubt  when  he  is  reinforced  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  informsp 
tion." 

In  a  letter  to  Keed  he  disburdened  his  heart  more  complefcely. 
''  Such  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and  such  want  of  virtue ;  such 
Btock-jobbing,  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advantage 
of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  great  change  of  military  arrange- 
ment, I  never  saw  before,  and  I  pray  God's  mercy  that  I  may 
never  be  witness  to  again.  What  will  be  the  end  of  these 
mancBUvres  is  beyond  my  scan.  I  tremble  at  the  prospect.  We 
have  been  till  this  time  (Nov.  28)  enlisting  about  threo  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  To  engage  these,  I  have  been  obliged  to  allow 
furloughs  as  far  as  fifty  men  to  a  regiment,  and  the  officers  I  am 
persuaded  indulge  many  more.  The  Connecticut  troops  will  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  longer  than  their  term,  saving  those 
who  have  enlisted  for  the  next  campaign,  and  are  mostly  on  fur- 
lough ;  and  such  a  mercenary  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  any  disaster  that  may  happen.  *  *  * 
Could  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have  experienced  and  am  likely 
to  experience,  no  consideration  upon  earth  should  have  induced 
me  to  accept  this  command." 

No  one  drew  closer  to  Washington  in  this  time  of  his 

troubles  and  perplexities  than  General  Greene.     He  had  a  real 

veneration  for  his  character,  and  thought  himself  "  happy  in  an 

opportunity  to  serve  tmder  so  good  a  general."    He  grieved  at 

VOL.  n. — 4* 
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'WashlDgton's  annoyances,  but  attributed  them  in  part  to  liia 
being  somewhat  of  a  stranger  in  New  England.  "  He  has  not 
had  time/^  writes  he,  ''to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  this  people;  they  are  naturally  as  brave  and  spirited 
as  the  peasantry  of  any  other  country,  but  you  cannot  expect 
veterans  of  a  raw  militia  from  only  a  few  months'  service.  The 
common  people  are  exceedingly  avaricious;  the  genius  of  the 
people  is  commercial,  from  their  long  intercourse  with  trade. 
The  sentiment  of  honor,  the  true  characteristic  of  a  soldier,  has 
not  yet  got  the  better  of  interest.  His  Excellency  has  been 
taught  to  believe  the  people  here  a  superior  race  of  mortals; 
and  finding  them  of  the  same  temper  and  dispositions,  passions 
and  prejudices,  virtues  and  vices  of  the  common  people  of  other 
governments,  they  sank  in  his  esteeuL"  * 

•  Oneno  to  Dep.  Qov.  Ward.    Am.  Aich.  4ih  Smim,  uL  lltf. 
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Despatches  from  Schuyler  dated  October  26th,  gave  Washing-* 
ton  another  chapter  of  the  Canada  expedition.  Chamblee,  an 
inferior  fort,  withm  five  miles  of  St.  Johns,  had  been  taken  by 
Majors  Brown  and  Liyingston  at  the  head  of  fifty  Americans  and 
three  hundred  Canadians.  A  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
other  military  stores  found  there,  was  a  seasonable  supply  to  the 
army  before  St.  Johns,  and  consoled  General  Montgomery  for  his 
disappointment  in  regard  to  the  aid  promised  by  Colonel  Ethan 
Alien.  He  now  pressed  the  siege  of  St.  Johns  with  vigor.  The 
garrison,  cut  off  from  supplies,  were  suffering  from  want  of  pro- 
visions; but  the  bravo  commander,  Major  Preston,  still  held  out 
manfully,  hoping  speedy  relief  frt>m  General  Carleton,  who  was 
assembling  troops  for  that  purpose  at  MontreaL 

Carleton,  it  is  true,  had  but  about  one  hundred  regulars 
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gereral  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  number  of  Indians  with  him ; 
but  he  calculated  greatly  on  the  co-operation  of  Colonel  Maclean, 
a  veteran  Scot,  brave  and  bitterly  loyal,  who  had  enlisted  three 
hundred  of  his  countrymen  at  Quebec,  and  formed  them  into 
a  regiment  called  ^'The  Royal  Highland  Emigrants."  This 
doughty  Highlander  was  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel, 
where  it  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  proceed  along  the 
former  river  to  St.  Johns,  to  join  Carleton,  who  would  repair 
thither  by  the  way  of  Longueil. 

In  the  mean  time  Montgomery  received  accounts  from  various 
quarters  that  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men,  captured  in  the 
ill-advised  attack  upon  Montreal,  were  treated  with  cruel  and  un- 
necessary severity,  being  loaded  with  irons;  and  that  even  the 
colonel  himself  was  subjected  to  this  "  shocking  indignity." 
Montgomery  addressed  a  letter  to  Carleton  on  the  subject,  strong 
and  decided  in  its  purport,  but  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  courteous 
and  high-minded  gentleman,  and  ending  with  an  expression  of 
that  sad  feeling  which  gallant  officers  must  often  have  experienced 
in  this  revolutionary  conflict,  on  being  brought  into  collision  with 
former  brothers  in  arms. 

"  Your  character,  sir,"  writes  he,  "induces  me  to  hope  I  am 
ill  informed.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  I  owe  the  troops  committed 
to  my  charge,  lays  me  under  the  necessity  of  acquainting  your 
Excellency,  that,  if  you  allow  this  conduct  and  persist  in  it,  I 
shall,  though  with  the  most  painful  regret,  execute  with  rigor  the 
just  and  necessary  law  of  retaliation  upon  the  garrison  of  Cham- 
blee,  now  in  my  possession,  and  upon  all  others  who  may  here- 
after fall  into  my  hands.  •  •  ♦  •  I  shall  expect  your 
Excellency's  answer  in  six  days.  Should  the  bearer  not  return 
in  that  time,  I  must  interpret  your  silence  into  a  declaration 
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of  a  barlarocLS  war.  I  cannot  pass  this  opportunity  without 
lamentiiig  the  melancholy  and  fatal  necessity,  which  obliges  tho 
firmest  friends  of  the  constitution  to  oppose  one  of  tho  most 
respectable  officers  of  the  crown." 

While  waiting  for  a  reply,  Montf^omery  pressed  the  siege 
of  St.  Johns,  though  thwarted  continually  by  the  want  of  subor- 
dination and  discipline  among  his  troops ;  hasty  levies  from  vari- 
ons  colonies,  who,  said  he,  "  carry  the  spirt  of  freedom  into  the 
field,  and  think  for  themselves."    Accustomed  as  he  had  been,  in 
his  former  military  experience,  to  the  implicit  obedience  of  Euro- 
pean troops,  the  insubordination  of  these  yeoman  soldiery  was 
intolerable  to  him.     "Were  I  not  afraid,"  writes  he,  "the 
example  would  be  too  generally  followed,  and  that  the  publio 
service  might  suffer,  I  would  not  stay  an  hour  at  the  head  of 
troops  whose  operations  I  cannot  direct.    I  must  say  I  have  no 
hopes  of  success,  unless  from  the  garrison's  wanting  provisions." 
He  had  advanced  his  lines  and  played  from  his  batteries  on 
two  sides  of  the  fort  for  some  hours,  when  tidings  brought  by  four 
prisoners,  caused  him  to  cease  his  fire. 

General  Carleton,  on  the  31st  of  September,  had  embarked 
his  motley  force  at  Montreal  in  thirty-four  boats,  to  cross  the  St. 
Lavtrrence,  land  a£  Longueil,  and  push  on  for  St.  Johns,  where,  as 
concerted,  he  was  to  be  joined  by  Maclean  and  his  Highlanders. 
As  the  boats  approached  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  Longueil, 
a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  unexpectedly  opened 
upon  them,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  It  was  from  Colonel 
Seth  Warner's  detachment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  New 
Yorkers.  Some  of  the  boats  were  disabled,  some  were  driven  on 
shore  on  an  island ;  Carleton  reteated  with  tho  rest  to  Montreal, 
with  some  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.    The  Americans  captured 
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two  Gaoadiaiis  and  two  Indians ;  and  it  was  these  prisoners  who 
brought  tidings  to  tho  camp  of  Carleton's  signal  repulse. 

Aware  that  tho  garrison  held  out  merely  in  expectation  of 
the  relief  thus  intercepted,  Montgomery  ceased  his  fire,  and  sent 
a  flag  by  one  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  with  a  letter  informing 
Major  Preston  of  the  event,  and  inviting  a  surrender  to  spare 
the  eflusion  of  blood. 

Preston  in  reply  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  report 
brought  by  the  prisoners,  but  offered  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  in 
four  days.  The  condition  was  refused  and  the  gallant  major  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  His  garrison  consisted  of  five  hundred 
regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadians;  among  the  latter  were 
several  of  tho  provincial  noblesse. 

Montgomery  treated  Preston  and  his  garrison  with  the  cour- 
tesy inspired  by  their  gallant  resistance.  He  had  been  a  British 
officer  himself,  and  his  old  associations  with  the  servicCi  made  him 
sympathize  with  the  brave  men  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  into  his  hands.  Perhaps,  their  high-bred  and  aristo- 
cratic tone  contrasted  favorably  in  his  eyes,  with  the  rough 
demeanor  of  the  crude  swordsmen  with  whom  he  had  recently 
associated,  and  brought  back  the  feelings  of  early  days,  when 
war  with  him  was  a  gay  profession,  not  a  melancholy  duty. 
According  to  capitulation,  the  baggage  of  both  officers  and  men 
was  secured  to  them,  and  each  of  the  latter  received  a  new  suit 
of  clothing  from  tho  captured  stores.  This  caused  a  murmur 
among  the  American  soldiery,  many  of  whom  were  nearly  naked, 
and  the  best  but  scantily  provided.  Even  some  of  the  officers 
were  indignant  that  all  the  articles  of  clothing  had  not  been 
treated  as  lawful  spoil  "I  would  not  have  sullied  my  own 
reputation,  nor  disgraced  the  Continental  aims  by  such  a  breach 
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of  capitnlation  for  tho  oniyerse,"  said  Montgomery.     Haying' 
sent  his  prisoners  up  Lake  Champlain  to  Ticonderoga,  he  pre- 
pared to  proceed  immediately  to  Montreal ;  requesting  General 
Schuyler  to  forward  all  the  men  he  could  possibly  spare. 

The  royal  Highland  Emigrants  who  were  to  haye  co-operated 
with  General  Carleton,  met  with  no  better  fortune  than  that 
commander.  Maclean  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and 
added  to  his  force  by  recruiting  a  number  of  Canadians  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  was  in  full 
march  for  St.  Johns  when  he  was  encountered  by  Majors  Brown 
and  Liyingston  with  their  party,  fresh  from  the  capture  of 
Ghamblee,  and  reinforced  by  a  number  of  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
These  pressed  him  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where,  hear- 
ing of  the  repulse  of  Garleton,  and  being  deserted  by  his  Cana- 
dian recruits,  he  embarked  the  residue  of  his  troops,  and  set  off 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec.  The  Americans  now  took 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where  they  erected  batteries  so 
as  to  command  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  preyent  the  descent  of  any 
armed  yessels  from  Montreal. 

Thus  closed  another  chapter  of  the  inyasion  of  Canada. 
"Not  a  word  of  Arnold  yet,''  said  Montgomery,  in  his  last 
despatch.  "  I  haye  sent  two  expresses  to  him  lately,  one  by  an 
Indian  who  promised  to  return  with  expedition.  The  instant  1 
have  any  news  of  him,  I  will  acquaint  you  by  express." 

We  will  anticipate  his  express,  by  giying  the  reader  the  pur- 
port of  letters  received  by  Washington  direct  from  Arnold  him- 
self, briDging  forward  the  collateral  branch  of  this  eyentful 
enterprise. 

The  transportation  of  troops  and  effects  across  the  carrying- 
place  between  the  Kennebec  and  Dead  Biyers,  had  been  a  work 
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'  of  severe  toil  and  difficulty  to  Arnold  and  his  men^  l>nt  per 
formed  with  admirable  spirit  There  were  ponds  and  streams  fnll 
of  trout  and  salmon,  which  famished  them  with  fresh  provisions. 
Launching  their  boats  on  the  slnggish  waters  of  the  Dead  River, 
they  navigated  it  in  divisions,  as  before,  to  the  foot  of  snow- 
orowned  mountains ;  a  part  of  the  great  granite  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  south-west  to  north-east  throughout  our  continent 
Here,  while  Arnold  and  the  first  division  were  encamped  to 
repose  themselves,  heavy  rains  set  in,  and  they  came  near  being 
swept  away  by  sudden  torrents  from  the  mountains.  Several  of 
their  boats  were  overturned,  much  of  their  provisions  was  lost, 
the  sick  list  increased,  and  the  good  spirits  which  had  hitherto 
sustained  them  began  to  give  way.  They  were  on  scanty  allow- 
ance,  with  a  prospect  of  harder  times,  for  there  were  still  twelve 
or  fifteen  days  of  wilderness  before  them,  where  no  supplies  were 
to  be  had.  A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  send  back  the  sick  and  disabled,  who  were  mere 
incumbrances.  Arnold,  accordingly,  wrote  to  the  commanders 
of  the  other  divisions,  to  press  on  with  as  many  of  their  men  as 
they  could  furnish  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  and  to  send 
the  rest  back  to  a  place  on  the  route  called  Norridgewock.  This 
order  was  misunderstood,  or  misinterpreted  by  Colonel  Enos, 
who  commanded  the  rear  division;  he  gave  all  the  provisions  he 
could  spare  to  Colonel  Greene  of  the  third  division,  retaining 
merely  enough  to  supply  his  own  corps  of  three  hundred  men  on 
their  way  back  to  Norridgewock,  whither  he  immediately  re- 
turned. 

Letters  from  Arnold  and  Enos  apprised  Washington  of  this 
grievous  flaw  in  the  enterprise.  He  regarded  it,  however,  as 
vsnal,  with  a  hopeful  eye.     "  Notwithstanding  this  great  defeo- 
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tion,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  despair  of  Colonel  Arnold's  snocesa. 
He  will  hare,  in  all  probability,  many  more  difficulties  to  en- 
counter; than  if  he  had  been  a  fortnight  sooner ;  as  it  is  likely 
that  Governor  Carleton  will,  with  what  forces  he  can  collect  after 
the  surrender  of  the  rest  of  Canada,  throw  himself  into  Quebec, 
and  there  make  his  last  effort."  * 

Washington  was  not  mistaken  in  the  confidence  he  had  plaoed 
in  the  energy  of  Arnold.  Though  the  latter  found  his  petty 
force  greatly  reduced  by  the  retrograde  move  of  Enos  and  his 
party,  and  although  snow  and  ice  rendered  his  march  still  more 
bleak  among  the  mountains,  he  kept  on  with  unflinching  spirit 
nntil  he  arrived  at  the  ridge  which  divides  the  streams  of  New 
England  and  Canada.  Here,  at  Lake  Megantio,  the  source  of 
the  Chaudiere,  he  met  an  emissary  whom  he  had  sent  in  advance 
to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  habiians,  or  French  yeomanry, 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  that  stream.  His  report  being  favorable, 
Arnold  shared  out  among  the  different  companies  the  scanty 
provisions  which  remained,  directing  them  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  for  the  Chaudiere  settlements ;  while  he,  with  a  light 
foraging  party,  would  push  rapidly  ahead,  to  procure  and  send 
back  supplies. 

He  accordmgly  embarked  with  his  little  party  in  five  bateaux 
and  a  birch  canoe,  and  launched  forth  without  a  guide  on  the 
swift  current  of  the  Chaudiere.  It  was  little  better  than  a 
mountain  torrent,  full  of  rocks  and  rapids.  Three  of  their  boats 
were  dashed  to  pieces,  the  cargoes  lost,  and  the  crews  saved  with 
difficulty.  At  one  time,  the  whole  party  came  near  being  pre- 
cipitated over  a  cataract,  where  all  might  have  periahed;  at 

*  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Nov.  19th. 
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length  ihey  reached  Sertigan,  the  first  French  settlement,  vhere 
thej  Tf ere  cordially  received.  Here  Arnold  bought  provi^ODBi 
"which  he  sent  back  by  the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  his  troops. 
The  latter  "were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Some  had  not  tasted 
food  for  eight  and  forty  honrs ;  others  had  cooked  two  dogs,  fol* 
lowers  of  the  camp;  and  others  had  boiled  their  moccasins,  car- 
touch  boxes,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  in  the  hope  of  render- 
ing them  eatable. 

Arnold  halted  for  a  short  time  in  the  hospitable  valley  of  the 
Chandiere,  to  give  his  troops  repose,  and  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  the  printed  manifesto  with  which  he  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Washington.  Here  he  was  joined  by  about  forty  Nor- 
ridgewock  Indians.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  little  army 
emerged  from  the  woods  at  Point  Levi,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  to  Quebec.  A  letter  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  that 
place,  speaks  of  their  sudden  apparition. 

"There  are  about  600  Provincials  arrived  at  Point  Levi, 
opposite  to  the  town,  by  the  way  of  Chaudiere  across  the 
woods.  Surely  a  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  in  their  favor. 
It  is  an  imdertaking  above  the  common  race  of  men  in  this 
debauched  age.  They  have  travelled  through  woods  and  bogs, 
and  over  precipices,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  attended  with  every  inconvenience  and  difficulty,  to  be  sur- 
mounted only  by  men  of  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry." 

Leaving  Arnold  in  full  sight  of  Quebec,  which,  after  his  long 
struggle  through  the  wilderness,  must  have  appeared  like  a  land 
of  promise ;  we  turn  to  narrate  the  events  of  the  upper  expedi- 
tion into  Canada,  of  which  the  letters  of  Schuyler  kept  Wash- 
ington faithfully  informed. 

Hontgomeiy  appeared  before  Montreal  on  the  12th  of  No* 
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vembcr.    General  Carleton  had  embarked  with  his  little  garri- 
son, and  several  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  place,  on  board  of  a 
flotilla  of  ten  or  eleven  small  ressebi,  and  made  sail  in  the  night, 
^ith  a  favorable  breeze,  carrying  away  with  him  the  powder  and 
other  important  stores.     The  town  capitulated,  of  course ;   and 
Montgomery  took  quiet  possession.     His  urbanity  and  kindness 
soon  won  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  both  English  and 
French,  and  made  the  Canadians  sensible  that  he  really  came  to 
secure  their  rights,  not  to  molest  them.     Intercepted  letters  ac- 
quainted him  with  Arnold's  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec,  and  the  great  alarm  of  '^  the  king's  friends,"  who  ex- 
pected to  be  besieged :  "  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
shall  be,"  said  Montgomery,  "  if  the  severe  season  holds  off,  and 
I  can  prevail  on  the  troops  to  accompany  me." 

His  great  immediate  object  was  the  capture  of  Carleton; 
which  would  form  a  triumphal  close  to  the  enterprise,  and  mi^t 
decide  the  fate  of  Canada.  The  flotilla  in  which  the  general  was 
embarked,  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  escape  down  the  St 
Lawrence  {  but  had  as  often  been  driven  back  by  the  batteries 
thrown  up  by  the  Americans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel.  It  now 
lay  anchored  about  fifteen  miles  above  that  river ;  and  Montgom- 
ery prepared  to  attack  it  with  bateaux  and  light  artillery,  so  as  to 
force  it  down  upon  the  batteries. 

Carleton  saw  his  imminent  periL  Disguising  himself  as  a 
Canadian  voyager,  he  set  off  on  a  dark  night  accompanied  by  six 
peasants,  in  a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  which  he  assbted  to  pull; 
slipped  quietly  and  silently  past  all  the  batteries  and  guard-boats, 
and  effected  his  escape  to  Three  Bivers,  where  he  embarked  in  a 
vessel  for  Quebec.  After  his  departure  the  flotilla  surrendered, 
and  all  those  who  had  taken  refuge  on  board  were  made  prisoners 
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of  war.    Among  them  "was  (Jeneral  Prescott,  late  commander  of 
MontteaL 

Montgomery  now  placed  garrisons  in  Montreal,  St.  Johns  and 
Ghamblee,  and  made  final  preparations  for  descending  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  co-operating  with  Arnold  against  Quebec.  To  his 
disappointment  and  deep  chagrin,  he  fomid  but  a  handful  of  his 
troops  disposed  to  accompany  him.  Some  pleaded  ill  health ;  the 
tetxq  of  enlistment  of  many  had  expired,  and  they  were  bent  on 
returning  home ;  and  others,  who  had  no  such  excuses  to  make, 
became  exceedingly  turbulent,  and  indeed  mutinous.  Nothing 
but  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  gratitude  to  Congress  for  an 
unsought  commission,  had  induced  Montgomery  to  engage  in  the 
service;  wearied  by  the  continual  rexations  which  beset  it,  he 
avowed,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler,  his  determination  to  retire  as 
soon  as  the  intended  expedition  against  Quebec  was  finished. 
"Will  not  your  health  permit  you  to  reside  at  Montreal  this 
winter  ?  "  writes  he  to  Schuyler ;  "  I  must  go  home,  if  I  walk  by 
the  side  of  the  lake.  I  am  weary  of  power,  and  totally  want 
that  patience  and  temper  so  requisite  for  such  a  command." 
Much  of  the  insubordination  of  the  troops  he  attributed  to  the 
want  of  tact  and  cultivation  in  their  officers;  who  had  been  sud- 
denly advanced  from  inferior  stations  and  coarse  employments. 
"An  affair  happened  yesterday,"  writes  he  to  Schuyler  on  the 
24th  of  November,  "which  had  very  near  sent  me  home.  A 
number  of  officers  presumed  to  remonstrate  against  the  indul- 
gence I  had  given  some  of  the  kmg's  troops.  Such  an  insult  I 
could  not  bear,  and  immediately  resigned.  To-day  they  qualified 
it  by  such  .an  apology,  as  put  it  in  my  power  to  resume  the  com- 
mand." In  the  same  spirit  ho  writes:  "I  wish  some  method 
could  be  fallen  upon  for  engaging  gentlemen  to  serve.    A  point 
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of  honor  and  more  knowledge  of  tHe  world,  to  be  found  in  that 
class  of  men,  would  greatly  reform  disciplme,  and  render  the 
troops  much  more  tractable." 

The  troops  which  had  given  Montgomery  so  much  annoyance 
and  refused  to  continue  with  him  in  Canada,  soon  began  to  arrive 
at  Ticonderoga.  Schuyler,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  gives  a  half 
querulous,  half  humorous  account  of  their  conduct.  ^' About 
three  hundred  of  the  troops  raised  in  Connecticut,  passed  here 
within  a  few  days.  An  unhappy  home-sickness  prevails.  These 
all  came  down  as  invalids,  not  one  willing  to  re-engage  for  the 
winter's  service ;  and,  unable  to  get  any  work  done  by  them,  I 
discharged  them  en  groupe.  Of  all  the  specifics  ever  invented 
for  anj/f  there  is  none  so  efficacious  as  a  discharge  for  this  pre- 
vailing disorder.  No  sooner  was  it  administered  but  it  perfected 
the  cure  of  nine  out  of  ten ;  who,  revising  to  wait  for  boats  to  go 
by  the  way  of  Lake  George,  slung  their  heavy  packs,  crossed  the 
lake  at  this  place,  and  undertook  a  march  of  two  hundred  miles 
with  the  greatest  good-will  and  alacrity." 

This  vhome-siokness  in  rustic  soldiers  after  a  rough  campaign, 
was  natural  enough,  and  seems  only  to  have  provoked  the  testy 
and  subacid  humor  of  Schuyler;  but  other  instances  of  conduct 
roused  his  indignation. 

A  schooner  and  tow  gaUey  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  persons.  They  were  destitute  of  provi- 
sions; none  were  to  be  had  at  the  Point,  and  the  ice  prevented 
them  from  penetrating  to  Ticonderoga.  In  starving  condition 
they  sent  an  express  to  General  Schuyler,  imploring  relief.  He 
immediately  ordered  three  captains  of  General  Wooster's  regi- 
ment, with  a  considerable  body  of  men  in  bateaux,  to  "  attempt  a 
relief  for  the  unhappy  sufferers."    To  his  surprise  and  diffgust^ 
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they  manifefited  the  utmost  unwillingneBS  to  comply,  and  made  s 
variety  of  excuses,  'which  he  spumed  at  as  friyolous,  and  as  evin- 
cing the  greatest  want  of  humanity.  He  expressed  himself  to 
that  effect  the  next  day,  in  a  general  order,  adding  the  following 
stinging  words :  '^  The  general,  therefore,  not  daring  to  trust  & 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  men  of  so  little  feeling,  has 
ordered  Lieutenant  Biker,  of  GoL  Holmes's  regiment,  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  received  the  order  with  the  alacrity  becoming 
a  gentleman,  an  officer,  and  a  Christian.^' 

This  high-minded  rebuke,  given  in  so  public  a  manner,  rankled 
in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  conduct  had  merited  it,  and  insured 
to  Schuyler  that  persevering  hostility  with  whidi  mean  minds 
revenge  the  exposure  of  their  meanness. 


OHAPTEB   IX. 
WAflEONOioii's  AxencspinosB  of   laocBaB  at  qu^so— ms   BOLOcnuiE  ov 

ABNOUD — 0GHDTLKB  AMD  MOKTOOMEBT  TALK  OF  BBSIOKIXa — ^EXFOSTULA- 
TIOSI8  OF  WABHUIOTOH — ^THEIB  BFFBCT— SCHimXB*S  OONDUCT  TO  A  CAPTiyS 
VOX. 

Wb  liaTre  endeavored  to  compress  into  a  saccinct  acconnt  yarions 
events  of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  famished  to  Washington  by 
letters  from  Schuyler  and  Arnold.     The  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  Montreal  had  given  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction.     He  now 
looked  forward  to  equal  success  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
In  a  letter  to  Schuyler,  he  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  Arnold. 
*^The  merit  of  this  gentleman  is  certainly  great,"  writes  he, 
*'  and  I  heartily  wish  that  fortune  may  distinguish  him  as  one  of 
her  favorites.     I  am  convinced  that  he  will  do  every  thing  that 
prudence  and  valor  shall  suggest  to  add  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  for  reducing  Quebec  to  our  possession.     Should  he  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  work  with  the  forces  he  has, 
I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  effected  when  General  Montgom- 
ery joins  him,  and  our  conquest  of  Canada  will  be  complete." 

Certain  passages  of  Schuyler's  letters,  however,  gave  him  deep 
concern,  wherein  that  general  complained  of  the  embarrassments 
and  annoyances  he  had  experienced  from  the  insubordination  of 
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the  army.  "  Habituated  to  order,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  without 
pain  see  that  disregard  of  discipline,  confuaon  and  inattention, 
which  reign  so  generally  in  this  quarter,  and  I  am  determined  to 
retire.     Of  this  resolution  I  hare  advised  Congress." 

He  had  indeed  done  so.  In  communicatiDg  to  the  President 
of  Congress  the  complaints  of  General  Montgomery,  and  his  in- 
tention to  retire,  "  my  sentiments,"  said  he,  ''  exactly  coincide 
with  his.  I  shall,  with  him,  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  put 
a  finishing  stroke  to  the  campaign,  and  make  the  best  arrange- 
ment in  my  power,  in  order  to  insure  success  to  the  next.  This 
done,  I  must  beg  leave  to  retire." 

Congress,  however,  was  too  well  aware  of  his  value,  readily 
to  dispense  with  his  services.  His  letter  produced  a  prompt  re- 
solution expressive  of  their  high  sense  of  his  attention  and  perse* 
verance,  '^  which  merited  the  thanks  of  the  United  Colonies." 
fie  had  alleged  his  impaired  health, — they  regretted  the  injuries 
it  had  sustained  in  the  service,  but  begged  he  would  not  insist  on 
a  measure  "  which  would  deprive  America  of  the  benefits  of  his 
zeal  and  abilities,  and  rob  him  of  the  honor  of  completing  the 
work  he  had  so  happily  begun." 

What,  however,  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  Schuyler  than 
any  encomium  or  entreaty  on  the  part  of  Congress,  were  the  ex- 
postulations of  Washington,  inspired  by  strong  friendship  and 
kindred  sympathies.  ''  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  writes  the  lat- 
ter, "  to  find  you  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  disregard  of  disci- 
pline, confusion,  and  want  of  order  among  the  troops,  as  to  have 
occasioned  you  to  mention  to  Congress  an  inclination  to  retire. 
I  know  that  your  oomplamts  are  too  well  founded,  but  would  wil- 
lingly hope  that  nothing  will  induce  you  to  quit  the  service. 
•    •    •    •    J  -^^yQ  jj^g^  ^£^1^  difficulties  of  the  same  sort,  and 
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sach  as  I  nerer  expected ;  but  thej  must  be  borne  witb.  Tbe 
cause  we  are  engaged  in  is  bo  just  and  righteous,  that  we  mnst 
try  to  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle  in  its  support;  and,  there- 
fore, I  beg  that  you  will  not  think  of  resigning,  unless  you  have 
carried  your  application  to  Congress  too  far  to  recede." 

And  in  another  letter  he  makes  a  still  stronger  appeal  to  hi 
patriotism.  '^I  am  sorry  that  you,  and  General  Montgom- 
ery, incline  to  quit  the  service.  Let  me  ask  you,  sir,  when  is 
the  time  for  brave  men  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  if  this  is  not  ?  Should  any  difficulties 
that  they  may  have  to  encounter  at  this  important  crisis  deter 
tliem  ?  Ood  knows  there  is  not  a  difficulty  that  you  both  very 
justly  complain  of,  that  I  have  not  in  an  eminent  degree  experi- 
enced, that  I  am  not  every  day  experiencing ;  but  we  must  bear 
up  against  them,  and  make  the  best  of  mankind,  as  they  are, 
since  we  cannot  have  them  as  we  wish.  Let  me,  therefore,  con- 
jure you,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  to  lay  aside  such  thoughts — as 
thoughts  injurious  to  yourselves,  and  extremely  so  to  your  coun- 
try, which  calls  aloud  for  gentlemen  of  your  ability." 

This  noble  appeal  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Schuyler,  and 
brought  out  a  magnanimous  reply.  '^  I  do  not  hesitate,"  writes 
he,  "to answer  my  dear  general's  question  in  the  affirmative,  by 
declaring  that  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  every  virtuous 
American  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his  coun- 
try; and  that  it  is  become  a  duty  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  the 
sweets  of  domestic  felicity  to  attain  the  honest  and  glorious  end 
America  has  in  view." 

In  the  same  letter  he  reveals  in  confidence  the  true  cause  of 
his  wish  to  retire  from  an  official  station ;  it  was  the  annoyance  he 
had  suffered  throughout  the  campaign  from  sectional  prejudice 
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and  jealoTuy.  "  I  could  point  out  particular  persons  of  rank  in 
the  army,"  writes  he,  ^'who  have  frequently  declared  that  the 
general  commanding  in  this  quarter,  ought  to  be  of  the  colony 
from  whence  the  majority  of  the  troops  came.  But  it  is  not  frtun 
opinions  or  principles  of  indiyiduals  that  I  have  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion:  that  troops  from  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
will  not  bear  with  a  general  from  another  colony;  it  is  from  the 
daily  and  common  conyersation  of  all  ranks  of  people  from  that 
colony,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
sincerely  lament  that  people  of  so  much  public  virtue  should  be 
actuated  by  such  an  unbecoming  jealousy,  founded  on  such  a 
narrow  principle."  Having  made  this  declaration,  he  adds, 
*' although  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  a  resentment,  yet  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  sacrifice  it  to  a  nobler  object,  the  weal  of  that  country  in 
which  I  have  drawn  the  breath  of  life,  resolved  ever  to  seek,  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  for  opportunities  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  it." 

It  is  with  pride  we  have  quoted  so  frequently  the  coreepond- 
ence  of  these  two  champions  of  our  Bevolution,  as  it  lays  open 
their  hearts,  and  shows  the  lofby  patriotism  by  which  they  were 
animated. 

A  letter  from  John  Adams  to  General  Thomas,  alleges  as  one 
cause  of  Schuyler's  unpopularity  with  the  eastern  troops,  the 
'< politeness"  shown  by  him  to  Canadian  and  British  prisoners; 
which  "enabled  them  and  their  ministerial  friends  to  impose  upon 
him."  • 

The  "politeness"  in  fiict,  was  that  noble  courtesy  which  a 
high*minded  soldier  extends  towards  a  captive  foe.    If  his  oour* 

*  Letter  Book  of  QezLTbomas.    MSL 
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tesj  was  imposed  upon,  it  only  proTod  that,  incapable  of  double- 
dealing  himself,  he  suspected  it  not  in  others.  All  generons 
natures  are  liable  to  imposition  ]  their  warm  impulses  being  too 
quick  for  selfish  caution.  It  is  the  cold,  the  calculating  and  the 
mean,  whose  distrustful  wariness  is  never  taken  in. 
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IS  GOINO  HOIOE — ^TUXIR  RECEPTION  THERE — ^TIMELT  ARRIVAL  OF  BPQILa 
IN  THE  GAMP — PUTNAM  AND  THE  PRIZE  MORTAR— A  MARAUD  BT  AMERI- 
CANS— REBUKED  BY  WASHINGTON OORRESFONDENCB  OF  WASHINGTON  WITH 

GEN.  HOWE  ABOUT  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN — ^FBAIERBAL  ZEAL 
OF  LEYI  ALLEN — TREATBiENT  OF  GEN.  PRESGOTT — PREPARATIONS  TO  BOM> 
BARD  BOSTON — BATCEBT  AT  LECHMEBE's  POINT"— PBATER  OF  PUTNAM  FOB 
POWDEB. 

The  forming  even  of  the  skeleton  of  an  annj  under  tbe  new 
regalations,  had  been  a  work  of  infinite  difficnltj;  to  fill  it  up 
was  still  more  difficult.  The  first  burst  of  revolutionary  seal  bad 
passed  away;  enthusiasm  had  been  chilled  by  the  inaction  and 
monotony  of  a  long  encampment;  an  encampment,  moreorer, 
destitute  of  those  comforts  which,  in  experienced  waifiure,  are 
provided  by  a  well-regulated  commissariat.  The  troops  had  suf- 
fered privations  of  every  kind,  want  of  fuel,  clothing,  provi^ons. 
They  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  the  rigors  of  winter,  and 
longed  for  their  rustic  homes  and  their  family  firesides. 

Apprehending  that  some  of  them  would  incline  to  go  home 
when  the  time  of  their  enlistment  expired,  Washington  summoned 
the  general  officers  at  head-quarters,  and  invited  a  delegation  of 
the  General  Court  to  be  present,  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
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defence  and  support  of  the  lines.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  an  order  that  three  thousand  of  the  minute  men  and 
militia  of  Massachusetts,  and  two  thousand  &om  New  Hampshire, 
should  be  at  Cambridge  by  the  10th  of  December,  to  relieve  the 
Connecticut  regiments,  and  supply  the  deficiency  that  would  be 
caused  by  their  departure,  and  by  the  absence  of  others  on 
furlough. 

With  this  arrangement  the  Connecticut  troops  were  made  ac- 
quainted, and,  as  the  time  of  most  of  them  would  not  be  out 
before  the  10th,  they  were  ordered  to  remain  in  camp  imtil  re- 
lieved. Their  officers  assured  Washington  that  he  need  appre- 
hend no  defection  on  the  part  of  their  men;  they  would  not  leave 
the  lines.  The  officers  themselves  were  probably  mistaken  in 
their  opinion  of  their  men,  for  on  the  1st  of  December,  many  of 
the  latter,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Putnam's  regiment,  re- 
solved to  go  home  immediately.  Efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
them,  but  in  vain ;  several  carried  off  with  them  their  arms  and 
anmiunition.  Washington  sent  a  list  of  their  names  to  Governor 
TrumbulL  "  I  submit  it  to  your  judgment,"  writes  he,  "  whether 
an  example  should  not  be  made  of  these  men  who  have  deserted 
the  cause  of  their  country  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  the 
enemy  are  receiving  reinforcements  ?  " 

We  anticipate  the  reply  of  Governor  Trumbull,  received 
several  days  subsequently,  "  The  late  extraordinary  and  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  some  of  the  troops  of  this  colony,"  writes  he, 
''  impresses  me,  and  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people,  with  great 
surprise  and  indignation,  since  the  treatment  they  met  with,  and  the 
order  and  request  made  to  them,  were  so  reasonable,  and  appa- 
rently necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  common  cause,  and  safety 
of  our  rights  and  privileges,  for  which  they  freely  engaged." 
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We  will  here  add,  tliat  the  homeward-boiind  warriors  seem  to 
hare  nm  the  gauntlet  along  the  road;  for  their  conduct  on  quit- 
ting the  army  drew  upon  them  such  indignation,  that  they  oould 
hardly  get  any  thing  to  eat  on  their  journey,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  home  they  met  with  sudi  a  reception  (to  the  credit  of 
the  Oonneeticat  women  be  it  recorded),  that  many  were  soon  dis- 
posed to  return  again  to  the  camp.  * 

On  the  very  day  after  the  departure  homeward  of  these 
troops,  and  while  it  was  feared  their  example  would  be  conta- 
gious, a  long,  lumbering  train  of  waggons,  laden  with  ordnance  and 
military  stores,  and  decorated  with  flags,  came  wheeling  into  the 
camp  escorted  by  continental  troops  and  country  militia.  They 
were  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  large  brigantine  laden  with  muni* 
tions  of  war,  captured  and  sent  in  to  Gape  Ann  by  the  schooner 
Lee,  Oaptain  Manly,  one  of  the  cruisers  sent  out  by  Washington. 
''Such  universal  joy  ran  through  the  whole  camp,"  writes  an 
officer,  "  as  if  each  one  grasped  a  victory  in  his  own  hands." 

Beside  the  ordnance  captured,  there  were  two  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  one  hundred  thousand  flints,  thirty  thousand  round  shot, 
and  thirty-two  tons  of  musket  balls. 

"Surely  nothing,"  writes  Washington,  "ever  came  more 

It  was  indeed  a  cheering  incident,  and  was  eagerly  turned  to 
account.  Among  the  ordnance  was  a  huge  brass  mortar  of  a 
new  construction,  weighing  near  three  thousand  pounds.  It 
was  considered  a  glorious  trophy,  and  there  was  a  resolve  to 
christen  it.  Mifflin,  Washington's  secretary,  suggested  the  name. 
The  mortar  was  fixed  in  a  bed ;  old  Putnam  mounted  it,  dashed 

*  See  Letter  of  Gen.  Greene  to  Samuel  WaxcL    Am.  Arch.  4th  Serial^  voL  ir. 
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on  it  a  botde  of  nun,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Congress.  The 
shouts  whieh  rent  the  air  were  heard  in  Boston.  When  the 
meaning  of  them  was  explained  to  the  British,  they  observed, 
that  '' should  their  expected  reinforcements  arrive  in  time,  the 
rebels  would  pay  dear  in  the  spring  for  all  their  petty  triumphs.'' 

With  Washington,  this  transient  gleam  of  nautical  success 
was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  conduct  of  the  cruisers  he  had 
^nt  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Failing  to  intercept  the  brigantines, 
the  objects  of  their  cruise,  they  landed  on  the  island  of  St. 
Johns,  plundered  the  house  of  the  governor  and  several  private 
dwellings,  and  brought  o£f  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
prisoners;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Callbeck,  was  president  of  the 
council,  and  acted  as  governor. 

These  gentlemen  made  a  memorial  to  Washington  of  this 
scandalous  maraud.  He  instantly  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
efiects  which  had  been  pillaged; — of  his  conduct  towards  the 
gentlemen  personally,  we  may  judge  by  the  following  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mr.  Callbeck. 

''  I  should  ill  deserve  the  generous  treatment  which  your  Ex- 
cellency has  been  pleased  to  show  me,  had  I  not  the  gratitude  to 
acknowledge  so  great  a  fiivor.  I  cannot  ascribe  any  part  of  it  to 
my  own  merit,  but  must  impute  the  whole  to  tho  philanthropy  and 
humane  disposition  that  so  truly  characterize  General  Washing- 
ton. Be  so  obliging,  therefore,  as  to  accept  the  only  return  in 
my  power,  that  of  my  most  grateful  thanks."  * 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  occurrence,  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the  indignities  which  had  been  heaped  upon  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  when  captured  at  Montreal  by  General  Presoott, 

*  Sparks.    Washiogton's  Writmgs,  voL  iii.  p.  1M» 
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"who,  himself,  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Amerieana. 
It  touched  Washington  on  a  point  on  which  he  was  most  sei^i- 
tiye  and  tenacious,  the  treatment  of  American  officers  when  cap- 
tured; and  produced  the  following  letter  from  him  to  General 
Howe: 

*^  SiK, — ^We  haye  just  been  informed  of  a  circnmstanoe  which, 
were  it  not  so  well  authenticated,  I  should  scarcely  think  credi- 
ble. It  is  that  Colonel  Allen,  who,  with  his  small  party,  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  near  Montreal,  has  been  treated  with- 
out regard  to  decency,  humanity,  or  the  rules  of  war ;  that  he 
has  been  thrown  into  irons,  and  suffers  all  the  hardships  inflicted 
upon  common  felons. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  demand,  and  do  expect  from  you, 
an  eclaircissemcnt  on  this  subject  At  the  same  time,  I  flatter 
myself,  from  the  character  which  Mr.  Howe  bears  as  a  man  of 
honor,  gentleman  and  soldier,  that  my  demand  will  meet  with  hi& 
approbation.  I  must  take  the  liberty,  also,  of  informing  you 
that  I  shall  consider  your  silence  as  a  confirmation  of  the  report, 
and  further  assuring  you,  that  whatever  treatment  Colonel  Allen 
receives,  whatever  fate  he  undergoes,  such  exactly  shall  be  the 
treatment  and  fate  of  Brigadier  Prescott,  now  in  our  hands. 
The  law  of  retaliation  is  not  only  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man,  but  absolutely  a  duty,  which,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, we  owe  to  our  relations,  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 

"  Permit  me  to  add,  sir,  that  we  havo  all  here  the  highest  re* 
gard  and  reverence  for  your  great  personal  qualities  and  attain- 
ments, and  the  Americans  in  general  esteem  it  as  not  the  least  of 
their  misfortunes,  that  the  name  of  Howe,  a  name  so  dear  to 
them,  should  appear  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  a  wicked  ministry  for  their  destruction." 
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O-eneral  Howe  felt  acutely  the  sorrowful  reproach  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  letter.  It  was  a  reiteration  of  what  had  already 
been  expressed  bj  Congress;  in  the  present  instance  it  produced 
irritation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reply. 

"  Sir, — ^In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that 
my  command  does  not  extend  to  Canada.  Not  having  any  ac- 
counts wherein  the  name  of  Allen  is  mentioned,  I  cannot  give  you 
the  smallest  satisfaction  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter.  But 
trusting  Major-general  Carleton's  conduct  will  never  incur  cen- 
sure upon  any  occasion,  I  am  to  conclude  in  the  instance  of  your 
inquiry,  that  he  has  not  forfeited  his  past  pretensions  to  decency 
and  humanity. 

"  It  is  with  regret,  considering  the  character  you  have  always 
maintained  among  your  friends,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
honor  and  delicacy,  that  I  find  cause  to  resent  a  sentence  in  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter,  big  with  invective  against  my  superiors, 
and  insulting  to  myself,  which  should  obstruct  any  further  inter- 
course between  us.     I  am,  sir,  &c." 

In  transmitting  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  observed :  "  My  reason  for  pointing  out  Brig- 
adier-general Prescott  as  the  object,  who  is  to  sufiFer  for  Mr. 
Allen's  fate,  is,  that  by  letters  from  General  Schuyler  and  copies 
of  letters  from  General  Montgomery  to  Schuyler,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  Prescott  is  the  cause  of  Allen's  sufferings.  I 
thought  it  best  to  be  decisive  on  the  occasion,  as  did  the  generals 
whom  I  consulted  thereon." 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  we  will  anticipate  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Ethan  Allen.     Within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding  correspondence,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Levi  Allen,  a  brother  to  the  colonel,  and  of  like  enterprising 
VOL,  n. — 5* 
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and  enthusiastio  character.  It  was  dated  £rom  Saliabory  in  Coo- 
necticut;  ^and  enclosed  affidayits  of  the  harsh  treatment  his 
brother  had  experienced,  and  of  his  bebg  confined  on  board  of 
the  Gaspee,  "  with  a  bar  of  iron  fixed  to  one  of  his  legs  and  iron 
to  his  hands.^'  Leyi  was  bent  upon  efieoting  his  deliyeranoe,  and 
the  mode  proposed  was  in  unison  with  the  bold  but  wild  schemes 
of  the  colonel.     We  quote  his  crude,  but  characterbtic  letter. 

^'  Haye  some  thoughts  of  going  to  England  inoognito,  after 
my  brother;  but  am  not  positiyely  certain  he  is  sent  there, 
though  belieye  he  is.  Beg  your  excellency  will  fisiyor  me  with  a 
line,  and  acquaint  me  if  any  intelligence  concerning  him,  and  if 
your  excellency  please,  your  opinien  of  the  expediency  of  going 
after  him,  and  whether  your  excellency  would  think  proper  to  ad- 
yance  any  money  for  that  purpose,  as  my  brother  was  a  man 
blessed  with  more  fortitude  than  fortune.  Your  excellency  may 
think,  at  first  thought,  I  can  do  nothing  by  going  to  England;  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  do  a  great  deal,  by  raising  a  mob  in  London, 
bribing  the  jailer,  or  by  getting  into  some  seryile  employment 
with  the  jailer,  and  oyer-faithfulness  make  myself  master  of  the 
key,  or  at  least  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  it  some  night.  I  beg 
your  excellency  will  countenance  my  going ;  can  muster  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds,  my  own  property ;  shall  regard  spend- 
ing that  no  more  than  one  copper.  Your  excellency  must  know 
Allen  was  not  only  a  brother,  but  a  real  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother." 

In  a  postscript  he  adds,  "  cannot  liye  without  going  to  Eng- 
land, if  my  brother  is  sent  there." 

In  reply,  Washington  intimated  a  belief  that  the  colonel  had 
been  sent  to  England,  but  discountenanced  Leyi's  wild  project  of 
following  him  thither ;  as  there  was  no  probability  of  its  success, 
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and  he  would  be  running  himself  into  danger  without  a  prospect 
of  rendering  senrioe  to  his  brother. 

The  measure  of  retaliation  mentioned  in  Washington's  letter 
to  Howe,  was  actually  meted  out  by  Congress  on  the  arriral  of 
General  Prescott  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ordered  into  Kslose 
confinement  in  the  jail ;  though  not  put  in  irons.  He  was  subse- 
quently released  from  confinement,  on  account  of  iU  health,  and 
was  treated  by  some  Philadelphia  families  with  unmerited  hospi* 
tality.* 

At  the  time  of  the  foregoing  correspondence  with  Howe, 
Washington  was  earnestly  occupied  preparing  works  for  the 
bombardment  of  Boston,  should  that  measure  be  resolved  upon 
by  Congress.  General  Putnam,  in  the  preceding  month,  had 
taken  possession  in  the  night  of  Cobble  Hill  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  though  a  commanding  eminence ;  and  in  two 
days  had  constructed  a  work,  which,  from  its  strength,  was  named 
Putnam's  impregnable  fortress. 

He  was  now  engaged  on  another  work  on  Lechmere  Point,  to 
be  connected  with  the  works  at  Cobble  Hill  by  a  bridge  thrown 
across  Willis's  Creek,  aad  a  covered  way.    Lechmere  Point  is  im- 

*  Thomas  Walker,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who,  accused  of  traitorona 
dealings  with  the  Americans,  had  heen  thrown  into  prison  dnring  Preacotf  s 
sway,  and  his  country -honse  bnmt  down,  undertook  a  journey  to  Philadelphia 
m  the  depth  of  winter,  when  he  understood  the  general  was  a  captive  there, 
trusting  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  in>treatment.  To  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  Mr.  Prescott  lodged  in  the  best  tavern  of  the  place,  walking  or  riding  at 
large  through  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  counties,  feasting  with  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  province,  and  keeping  a  lev6e  for  the  reception  of  the  gran- 
dees. In  consequence  of  which  unaccountable  phenomena,  and  the  little  pros- 
pect of  his  obtaining  any  adequate  redress  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
public  affairs,  Mr.  Walker  has  returned  to  Montreal. — Am,  Archives,  4fA  S^ 
ricM  voL  iv.  1178. 
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mediately  opposite  the  north  part  of  Boston ;  and  the  Scarbor- 
ough ship-of-war  was  anchored  near  it  Putnam  availed  himself 
of  a  dark  and  foggy  day  (Deo.  17),  to  commence  operations^  and 
broke  groond  with  four  himdred  men,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  a  hill  at  the  Point  "  The  mist,"  says  a  contemporary 
account,  "  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  discovering 
what  he  was  about  until  near  twelve  o'clock,  when  it  cleared  up, 
and  opened  to  their  view  our  whole  party  at  the  Point,  and 
another  at  the  causeway  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  creek.  The 
Scarborough,  anchored  off  the  Point,  poured  in  a  broadside. 
The  enemy  from  Boston  threw  shells.  The  garrison  at  Gobble 
Hill  returned  fire.  Our  men  were  obliged  to  decamp  from  the 
Point,  but  the  work  was  resumed  by  the  brave  old  general  at 
night" 

On  the  next  momiDg,  a  cannonade  from  Gobble  Hill  obliged 
the  Scarborough  to  weigh  anchor,  and  drop  down  below  the 
ferry ;  and  General  Heath  was  detached  with  a  party  of  men  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  Putnam  had  commenced.  The  enemy 
resumed  their  fire.  Sentinels  were  placed  to  give  notice  of  a 
shot  or  shell ;  the  men  would  crouch  down  or  dodge  it,  and  con- 
tinue on  with  their  work.  The  fire  ceased  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Washington  visited  the  hill  accompanied  by  several  officers,  and 
inspected  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  was  to  consist  of  two  re- 
doubts, on  one  of  which  was  to  be  a  mortar  battery.  There  was, 
as  yet,  a  deficiency  of  ordnance ;  but  the  prize  mortar  was  to  be 
mounted  which  Putnam  had  recently  christened,  "  The  Con- 
gress." From  the  spirit  with  which  the  work  was  carried  on, 
Washington  trusted  that  it  would  soon  be  completed,  "and 
then,"  said  he,  "  if  we  have  powder  to  sport  with,  and  Congress 
gives  the  word,  Boston  can  be  bombarded  from  this  point" 
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For  several  days  the  labor  at  the  works  was  continiied ;  the 
redoubts  were  thrown  up,  and  a  covered  way  was  constructed 
leading  down  to  the  bridge.  All  this  was  done  notwithstanding 
iJie  continual  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  letter  of  a  British  officer 
^ives  his  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

"  The  rebels  for  some  days  past  have  been  erecting  a  battery 
on  Phipps'  Farm.  The  new  constructed  mortar  taken  on  board 
the  ordnance  brig,  we  are  told,  will  be  mounted  upon  it,  and  we 
expect  a  warm  salute  from  the  shells,  another  part  of  that  ves- 
sel's  cargo ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  her  capture,  we  are  likely  to  be 
complimented  with  the  contents  of  her  lading." 

"  If  the  rebels  can  complete  their  battery,  this  town  will  be  on 
fire  about  our  ears  a  few  hours  after ;  all  our  buildings  being  of 
wood,  or  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood-work.  Had  the  rebels 
erected  their  battery  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  at  Dorchester, 
the  admiral  and  all  his  booms  would  have  made  the  first  blaze, 
and  the  burning  of  the  town  would  have  followed.  If  we  can- 
not destroy  the  rebel  battery  by  our  guns,  we  must  march  out 
and  take  it  sword  in  hand." 

Putnam  anticipated  great  effects  from  this  work,  and  espe- 
cially from  his  grand  mortar,  "  The  Congress."  Shells  there 
were  in  abundance  for  a  bombardment;  the  only  thing  wanting 
was  a  supply  of  powder.  One  of  the  officers,  writing  of  the  un- 
usual mildness  of  the  winter,  observes :  '^  Every  thing  thaws  here 
except  old  Put  He  is  still  as  hard  as  ever,  crying  out  for  pow- 
der— powder— powder.    Ye  gods,  give  us  powder  1 " 
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ICOUIIT  TERNON  IN  DANGEB — HRS.  WASHINGTON  INVITED  TO  THE  CAllP-— UniD 
WASHINOTON,  THE  OBNEBAL*S  AGENT — ^TERMS  ON  WHICH  HE  SERVES— > 
JXtSTBDCrSD  TO  KEEP  UP  THE  HOBPITALITT  OF  THE  HOUSE — JOURNKT  OF 
MBS.  WASHINGTON   TO  GAMP — HER  EQUIPAGE  AND  I.IVERIES — ARRIVAL.  AT 

CA3IP — ^DOMESTIC     AFFAIRS    AT     HEAD-QUARTERS OAYETIE3    IN     CAMP — ^A 

BRAWL  BETWEEN  BOUND-JACKETS  AND  BIFLE-SHIBTS. 


Amid  the  rarious  concerns  of  tlie  war,  and  the  multiplied  per- 
plexities of  the  camp,  the  thoughts  of  Washington  continuallj 
reverted  to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  A  constant 
correspondence  was  kept  up  between  him  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Lund 
Washington,  who  had  charge  of  his  various  estates.  The  general 
gave  clear  and  minute  directions  as  to  their  management,  and  the 
agent  rendered  as  clear  and  minute  returns  of  ererj  thing  that 
had  been  done  in  consequence. 

According  to  recent  accounts,  Mount  Yemon  had  been  con- 
sidered  in  danger.  Lord  Dunmore  was  exercising  martial  law  in 
the  Ancient  Dominion,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  favorite  abode 
of  the  "  rebel  commander-in-chief"  would  be  marked  out  for  hos- 
tility, and  that  the  enemy  might  land  from  their  ships  in  the 
Potomac,  and  lay  it  waste.  Washington's  brother,  Jolm  Augus- 
tine, had  entreated  Mrs.  Washington  to  leave  it     The  people  of 
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lioudoiizi  had  adyised  her  to  seek  refdge  beyond  the  Blae  Eidge, 
and  liad  offered  to  send  a  guard  to  escort  her.  She  had  declined 
the  offer,  not  considering  herself  in  danger.  Lund  Washington 
was  equally  free  from  apprehensions  on  the  subject.  "Lord 
rhmmore,"  writes  he,  "  will  hardly  himself  venture  up  this  rirer, 
nor  do  I  believe  he  will  send  on  that  errand.  You  may  depend 
X  ^ill  be  watchful,  and  upon  the  least  alarm  persuade  her  to 
move." 

Though  alive  to  every  thing  concerning  Mount  Vernon,  Wash- 
ington agreed  with  them  in  deeming  it  in  no  present  danger  of 
molestation  by  the  enemy.     Still  he  felt  for  the  loneliness  of 
Mrs.  Washington's  situation,  heightened  as  it  must  be  by  anxiety 
on  his  own  account.     On  taking  command  of  the  army,  he  had 
held  out  a  prospect  to  her,  that  he  would  rejoin  her  at  home  in 
the  autumn ;  there  was  now  a  probability  of  his  being  detained 
before  Boston  all  winter.     He  wrote  to  her,  therefore,  by  express, 
in  November,  inviting  her  to  join  him  at  the  camp.     He  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  Lund  Washington,  engaging  his  continued 
services  as  an  agent.     This  person,  though  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  probably  of  the  same  stock,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  near  degree  of  relationship.      Washington's  letter 
to  him  gives  a  picture  of  his  domestic  policy. 

'^  I  will  engage  for  the  year  coming,  and  the  year  following, 
if  these  troubles  and  my  absence  continue,  that  your  wages  shall 
be  standing  and  certain  at  the  highest  amount  that  any  one  year's 
crop  has  produced  you  yet  I  do  not  offer  this  as  any  tempta* 
tion  to  induce  you  to  go  on  more  cheerfully  in  prosecuting  those 
schemes  of  mine.  I  should  do  injustice  to  you  were  I  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  your  conduct  has  ever  appeared  to  me  above 
every  thing  sordid ;  but  I  offer  it  in  consideration  of  the  great 
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charge  yon  have  upon  jonr  hands,  and  mj  entire  dependence  upon 
yonr  fidelity  and  industry. 

''  It  is  the  greatest,  indeed  it  is  the  only  comfortable  reflectioii 
I  enjoy  on  this  score,  that  my  business  is  in  the  hands  of  « 
person  concerning  whose  integrity  I  haye  not  a  doubt,  and  om 
whose  care  I  can  rely.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  feel  yery 
unhappy  on  account  of  the  situation  of  my  affiiirs.  But  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  do  for  me  as  you  would  for  yourself*' 

The  following  were  his  noble  directions  concerning  Mount 
Vernon. 

"  Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house  with  respect  to  the  poor  be 
kept  up.  Let  no  one  go  hungry  away.  If  any  of  this  kind  of  peo- 
ple should  be  in  want  of  coru,  supply  their  necessaries,  provided 
it  does  not  encourage  them  to  idleness ;  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  giving  my  money  in  charity  to  the  amount  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  when  you  think  it  well  bestowed.  "What  I 
mean  by  having  no  objection  is,  that  it  is  my  desire  it  should  be 
done.  You  are  to  consider  that  neither  myself  nor  wife,  is  now 
in  the  way  to  do  those  good  offices." 

Mrs.  Washington  came  on  with  her  own  carriage  and  horses, 
accompanied  by  her  son,  Mr.  Custis,  and  his  wife.  She  travelled 
by  very  easy  stages,  partly  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the  horses,  of  which  Washington 
was  always  very  careful,  and  which  were  generally  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  excellence  Escorts  and  guards  of  honor  attended 
her  from  place  to  place,  and  she  was  detained  some  time  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  devoted  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 

Her  arrival  at  Cambridge  was  a  glad  event  in  the  army.  In- 
cidental mention  is  made  of  the  equipage  in  which  she  appeared 
there.    A  chariot  and  four,  with  black  postilions  in  scarlet  and 
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white  liveries.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  this  was  an  English 
style  of  equipage,  derived  from  the  Fairfaxes;  but  in  truth  it 
was  a  style  still  prevalent  at  that  day  in  Virginia. 

It  would  appear  that  dinner  invitations  to  head-quarters, 
were  beeoming  matters  of  pride  and  solicitude.     '^I  am  much 
obliged   to  jou,"  writes  Washington  to  Eeed,  ^'for  the  hints 
respeoting  the  jealousies  which  you  say  are  gone  abroad.     I  can- 
not charge  myself  with  incivility,  or  what  in  my  opinion  is  tanta- 
monxxty  ceremonious  civility  to  gentlemen  of  this  colony ;  but  if 
such  my  conduct  appears,  I  will  endeavor  at  a  reformation ;  as  I 
can  asstire  you,  my  dear  Beed,  that  1 19^  to  walk  in  such  a  line 
as  will  give  most  general  satisfaction.     You  know  that  it  was  my 
wish  at  first  to  invite  a  certain  number  to  dinner,  but  uninten- 
tionally we  somehow  or  other  missed  of  it.    If  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  jealousy,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it; 
at  the  same  time  I  add,  that  it  was  rather  owing  to  inattention, 
or  more  properly,  too  much  attention  to  other  matters,,  which 
caused  me  to  neglect  if 
And  in  another  letter : 

"  My  constant  attention  to  the  great  and  perplexing  objects 
which  continually  arise  to  my  view,  absorbs  all  lesser  considerar 
tions;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  allows  me  to  reflect  that  there  is 
Buoh  a  body  as  the  General  Court  of  this  colony,  but  when  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  a  committee;  nor  can  I,  upon  recollection, 
discover  in  what  instance  I  have  been  inattentive  to,  or  slighted 
them.  They  could  not  surely  conceive  that  there  was  a  propriety 
in  unbosoming  the  secrets  of  the  army  to  them;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  their  opinion  in  throwing  up  an  intrenchment  or 
Arming  a  battalion.  It  must  be,  therefore,  what  I  before  hinted 
to  yon;  and  how  to  remedy  it  I  hardly  know,  as  I  am  acquainted 
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with  few  of  the  members,  never  go  out  of  my  own  lines,  nor 
any  of  them  in  them." 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington  soon  reliered  the  general 
from  this  kind  of  perplexity.  She  presided  at  head-qnarters 
with  mingled  dignity  and  affability.  Wc  have  an  anecdote  or 
two  of  the  internal  affairs  of  head*quarters,  famished  by  the  de- 
scendant of  one  who  was  an  occasional  inmate  there. 

Washington  had  prayers  morning  and  evening,  and  was  regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  at  the  chnrch  in  which  he  was  a  commnni- 
cant.  On  one  occasion,  for  want  of  a  clergyman,  the  Episcopal 
service  was  read  by  Colonel  William  Palfrey,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's aides-de-camp ;  who  snbstitnted  a  prayer  of  his  own  compo- 
sition in  place  of  the  one  formerly  offered  np  for  the  king. 

Not  long  after  her  arrival  in  camp,  Mrs.  Washington  claimed 
to  keep  twelfth-m'ght  in  due  style,  as  the  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding. "  The  general,"  says  the  same  informant,  "  was  somewhat 
thoughtful,  and  said  he  was  afraid  he  must  refuse  it."  His  ob- 
jections were  overcome,  and  twelfth-night  and  the  wedding  anni- 
versary were  duly  celebrated. 

There  seems  to  have  been  more  conviviality  at  tho  quarters 
of  some  of  the  other  generals;  their  time  and  mmds  were  less 
intensely  engrossed  by  anxious  cares,  having  only  their  individ- 
ual departments  to  attend  to.  Adjutant-general  Mifflin's  house 
appears  to  have  been  a  gay  one.  ^'  He  was  a  man  of  education, 
ready  apprehension  and  brilliancy,"  says  Graydon;  "had  spent 
some  time  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  and  was  very  easy 
of  access,  with  the  manners  of  genteel  life,  though  ocoasionaUj 
evolving  those  of  the  Quaker."  • 

*  Gnydon'a  Memoirs,  p.  154. 
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Mra.  Adams  gives  an  acooimt  of  an  evening  party  at  his 
house.  ''I  was  very  politely  entertained  and  noticed  by  the 
generals,"  writes  she,  "  more  especially  General  Lee,  who  waa  very 
urgent  for  me  to  tarry  in  town,  and  dine  with  him  and  the  ladies 
present  at  Hobgoblin  Hall;  but  I  excused  myself.  The  general 
was  determined  that  I  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  him,. 
but  with  his  companions  too;  and  therefore  placed  a  chair  before 
me,  into  which  he  ordered  Mr.  Spada  (his  dog)  to  mount,  and 
present  his  paw  to  me  for  a  better  acquaintance.  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  accept  it."  • 

John  Adams,  likewise,  gives  us  a  picture  of  festivities  at 
head-quarters,  where  he  was  a  visitant  on  the  recess  of  Congress. 
'^  I  dined  at  OoL  Mifflin^s  with  the  general  (Washington)  and 
lady,  and  a  vast  collection  of  other  company,  among  whom  were 
six  or  seven  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  French  Caughnawaga 
Indians,  with  their  wives  and  children.     A  savage  feast  they 
made  of  it ;  yet  were  very  polite  in  the  Indian  style.    I  was  intro- 
duced to  them  by  the  general  as  one  of  the  grand  council  at 
Philadelphia,  which  made  them  prick  up  their  ear&     They  came 
and  shook  hands  with  me."  f 

While  giving  these  familiar  scenes  and  occurrences  at  the 
camp,  we  are  tempted  to  subjoin  one  furnished  from  the  manu- 
script memoir  of  an  eye  witness.  A  large  party  of  Virginia 
riflemen,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  camp,  were  strolling  about 
Cambridge,  and  viewing  the  collegiate  buildings,  now  turned  into 
barracks.  Their  half-Indian  equipments,  and  fringed  and  ruffled 
hunting  garbs,  provoked  the  merriment  of  some  troops  from 

*  Letters  of  Mr.  Adams,  toI.  i.  p.  86. 

t  Adams's  Letters,  vol.  il  p.  80.    Adams  adds,  that  they  made  him  "low 
bows  and  scrapes  "—a  kind  of  homage  sever  paid  by  an  Indian  warrior. 
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Marblehead,  chiefly  fishermen  and  sailors,  who  thought  nodi- 
ittg  equal  to  the  round  jacket  and  trowsers.    A  bantering  en- 
sued between  them.     There  was  snow  upon  the  ground,  and 
snowballs  began  to  fly  when  jokes  were  wanting.     The  parties 
waxed  warm  with  the  contest.     They  closed,  and  came  to  bbws 
.both  sides  were  reinforced,  and  in  a  little  while  at  least  a  thoa 
sand  were  at  fisticuffs,  and  there  was  a  tumult  in  the  camp  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Homer.     "  At  this  juncture,"  writes  our  infonn- 
ant,  '^  Washington  made  his  appearance,  whether  by  accidoit  or 
design,  I  never  knew.     I  saw  none  of  his  aides  with  him ;  his 
black  seryant  just  behind  him  mounted.     He  threw  the  bridle  of 
his  own  horse  into  his  serrant^s  hands,  sprang  from  his  seat, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  meUe,  seized  two  tall  brawny 
riflemen  by  the  throat,  keeping  them  at  arm's-length,  talking  to 
and  shaking  them." 

As  they  were  from  his  own  proyince,  he  may  have  felt  peca- 
liarly  responsible  for  their  good  conduct;  they  were  engaged, 
too,  in  one  of  those  sectional  brawls  which  were  his  especial  ab- 
horrence ;  his  reprimand  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  vehement 
one.  He  was  commanding  in  his  serenest  moments,  but  irresist- 
ible in  his  bursts  of  indignation.  On  the  present  occasion,  we 
are  told,  his  appearance  and  strong-handed  rebuke  put  an  instant 
end  to  the  tumult  The  combatants  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  none  remuned  on  the  ground  but 
the  two  he  had  collared. 

The  veteran  who  records  this  exercise  of  military  authority, 
seems  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cess or  the  vigor  with  which  it  was  administered.  "Here," 
writes  he,  "  bloodshed,  imprisonments,  trials  by  court-martial,  re- 
vengeful feelings  between  the  different  corps  of  the  army,  were 
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liappily  prevented  by  the  pbymcal  and  mental  energies  of  a  single 
person,  and  the  only  damage  resolting  from  the  fierce  encounter 
iBTOS,  a  few  torn  hnnting  frocks  and  round  jackets.''  * 

*  From  memoranda  written  at  an  adyanced  age,  bj  the  late  Hon.  Israel 
Trask ;  who,  when  but  ten  yean  old,  was  in  the  camp  at  Cambzic|ge  with  faU 
father,  who  was  a  lieutenant 


CHAPTER   XII, 

AWWAIRB  IN  CANADA — ABNOLD  AT  POINT  UEYI—QUSBEC  REINFOR 

OF  THE  ST.  LAWRKNCE — ^LANDINO  IN  W0LFK*8  COTE — ^ARNOLD  ON  TH» 
BXIOBTB  OP  ABRAHAM — CAUTIOUS  COUNSEI^-^UEBBO  AROUSED — TOR  INTA- 
DERS  BAFFLED— WITHDRAW  TO  POINT  AUX  TREMBLES — ^BOOMINO  OF  GABNCOI 
OARLETON  AT  QUEBEC — LBITKB  OF  WA8HINOTON  TO  ARNOLD. 

We  again  tum  from  the  siege  of  Boston,  to  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, which  at  that  time  shared  the  anxious  thoughts  of  Washing- 
ton. His  kst  accounts  of  the  moyements  of  Arnold,  left  him  at 
Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Quebec  Something  brilliant  from  that 
daring  officer  was  anticipated.  It  was  his  intention  to  cross  the 
river  immediately.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  carried  the 
town  by  a  coup  de  main ;  for  terror  as  well  as  disaffection  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants.  At  Point  Levi,  however,  he  was 
brought  to  a  stand;  not  a  boat  was  to  be  found  there.  Letters 
which  he  had  despatched  some  days  previously,  by  two  Indians, 
to  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  had  been  carried  by  his 
faithless  messengers,  to  Caramhe,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who, 
thus  apprised  of  the  impending  danger,  had  caused  all  the  boats 
of  Point  Levi  to  be  either  removed  or  destroyed. 

Arnold  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  difficulties. 
With  great  exertions  he  procured  about  forty  birch  canoes  from 
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the  Canadians  and  Indians,  with  forty  of  tiie  latter  to  navigate 
tbem  ;   bat  stormy  winds  arose,  and  for  some  days  the  river  was 
too  boisterous  for  such  frail  crafL     In  the  mean  time  the  garri- 
son  at    Quebeo  was  gaining  strengtL     Beomits  arrived  from 
Nova   Scotia.     The  veteran  Maclean,  too,  who  had  been  driven 
from   the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  by  the  detachment  under  Brown 
and  Ijivingston,  arrived  down  the  river  with  his  corps  of  Boyal 
Highland  Emigrants,  and  threw  himself  into  the  place.     The 
Xiizard  frigate,  the  Hornet  sloopof-war,  and  two  armed  schooners 
were    stationed  in  the  river,  and  guard-boats  patrolled  at  night. 
Tlie  prospect  of  a  successful  attack  upon  the  place  was  growing 
desperate. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Arnold  received  intelligence  that 
Montgomery  had  captured  St.  Johns.  He  was  instantly  roused 
to  emulation.  His  men,  too,  were  inspirited  by  the  news.  The 
wind  had  abated:  he  determined  to  cross  the  river  that  very 
night.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  he  embarked  with  the  first 
division,  principally  riflemen.  The  river  was  wide ;  the  current 
rapid ;  the  birch  canoes,  easy  to  be  upset,  required  skilful  man- 
agement. By  four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  a  large  part  of  his 
force  had  crossed  without  being  perceived,  and  landed  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Gape  Diamond,  at  Wolfe's  Gove,  so  called 
from  being  the  landing-place  of  that  gaUant  commander. 

Just  then  a  guard-boat,  belonging  to  the  Lizard,  came  slowly 
r  along  shore  and  discovered  them.     They  hailed  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  land.     Not  complying,  it  was  fired  into,  and  three  men  were 
killed.     The  boat  instantly  pulled  for  the  frigate,  giving  vocifer- 
ous alarm. 

Without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  residue  of  his  men,  for 
whom  the  canoes  had  been  despatched,  Arnold  led  those  who  had 
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landed  to  the  foot  of  the  cragged  defile,  once  scaled  by  the  intrepid 
Wolfe,  and  scrambljsd  np  it  in  all  haste.     By  daylight  he  had 
.  planted  his  daring  flag  on  the  far-famed  Heights  of  Abraham. 

Hero  the  main  difficulty  stared  Imn  in  the  face.  A  strong 
line  of  walls  and  bastions  traversed  the  promontory  from  qzm»  of 
its  precipitous  sides  to  the  other ;  enclosing  the  upper  and  lower 
towns.  On  the  right,  the  great  bastion  of  Gape  Diamond  crowned 
the  rocky  height  of  that  name.  On  the  left  was  the  bastion  of 
La  Potasse,  close  by  the  gate  of  St  Johns  opening  upon  the 
barracks  ]  the  gate  where  Wolfe's  antagonist,  the  gallant  Mont- 
calm, received  his  death  wound. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held.  Arnold,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  place,  was  for  dashing  forward  at  once  and 
storming  the  gate  of  St.  Johns.  Had  they  done  so,  they  might 
have  been  successful  The  gate  was  open  and  unguarded 
Through  some  blunder  and  delay,  a  message  from  the  commander 
of  the  Lizard  to  the  lieutenant-governor  had  not  yet  been  deliv- 
ered, and  no  alarm  had  reached  the  fortress. 

The  formidable  aspect  of  the  place,  however,  awed  Arnold's 
associates  in  council.  They  considered  that  their  whole  force  was 
but  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men ;  that  nearly  one  third 
of  their  fire-arms  had  been  rendered  useless,  and  much  of  their  am- 
munition damaged  in  their  march  through  the  wilderness ;  thej 
had  no  artillery,  and  the  fortress  looked  too  strong  to  be  carried 
by  a  coup  de  main.  Cautious  counsel  is  often  fintal  to  a  daring 
enterprise.  While  the  council  of  war  deliberated,  the  favorable 
momoit  passed  away.  The  lieutenant-governor  received  the  tardj 
message.  He  hastily  assembled  the  merchants,  officers  of  militia, 
and  captains  of  merchant  vessels.  All  promised  to  stand  by 
him ;  ho  had  strong  distrust,  however,  of  the  French  part  of  the 
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population  and  the  Canadian  militia ;  his  main  reliance  was  on 
Oolonel  Maclean  and  his  Boyal  Highland  Emigrants. 

The  din  of  arms  now  resounded  through  the  streets.     The 
cry  waa    np-— " The  enemy  are  on  the   Heights  of  Abraham! 
The  gate  of  St.  Johns  is  open  1 "     There  was  an  attempt  to  shnt 
it.     The  keys  were  not  to  be  fonnd.     It  was  hastily  secared  by 
Topes  and  handspikes,  and  the  walls  looking  npon  the  heights 
were  soon  manned  by  the  military,  and  thronged  by  the  popnlaca 
Arnold  paraded  his  men  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  waUs, 
and  caased  them  to  give  three  hearty  cheers ;  hoping  to  excite  a 
revolt  in  the  place,  or  to  provoke  the  scanty  garrison  to  a  sally. 
There  were  a  few  soatterd  cheerings  in  return ;  but  the  taunting 
bravado  failed  to  produce  a  sortie ;  the  governor  dared  not  ven- 
ture beyond  the  waUs  with  part  of  his  garrison,  having  too  little 
'  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  those  who  would   remain   behind. 
There  was  some  firing  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but  merely 
as  an  additional  taunt ;  they  were  too  far  off  for  their  .musketry 
to  have  efiect.     A  large  cannon  on  the  ramparts  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  and  matches  were  procured  from  the  Lizard,  with 
which  to  fire  it  off.     A  few  shots  obliged  the  Americans  to  retire 
and  encamp. 

In  the  evening  Arnold  sent  a  flag,  demanding  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Some  of  the 
disaffected  and  the  faint-hearted  were  inclined  to  open  the  gates, 
but  were  held  in  check  by  the  mastiff  loyalty  of  Maclean.  The 
veteran  guarded  the  gate  with  his  Highlanders;  forbade  all 
communication  with  the  besiegers,  and  fired  upon  their  flag  as 
an  ensign  of  rebellion. 

Several  days  elapsed.     Arnold's  flags  of  truce  were  repeat- 
^y  insulted,  but  he  saw  the  futiUty  of  resenting  it,  and  attacking 
VOL.  u. — 6 
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the  place  with  his  present  means.  The  inhabitants  gradvallj 
recoyered  from  their  alarm,  and  armed  themselves  to  defend  tbcir 
.property.  The  sailors  and  marines  proved  a  valuable  additian 
to  the  garrison,  which  now  reallj  meditated  a  sortie. 

Arnold  received  information  of  all  this  from  friends  within  the 
walls ;  he  heard  about  the  same  time  of  the  capture  of  Montreal, 
and  that  General  Garleton,  having  escaped  from  that  place,  was 
on  his  way  down  to  Quebec.  He  thought  at  present,  therefore, 
to  draw  off  on  the  19th  to  Point  aux  Trembles  (Aspen-tree 
Point),  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
General  Montgomery  with  troops  and  artillery.  As  his  little 
army  wended  its  way  along  the  high  bank  of  the  river  towards 
its  destined  encampment,  a  vessel  passed  below,  which  had  just 
touched  at  Point  aux  Trembles.  On  board  of  it  was  General 
Carleton,  hurrying  on  to  Quebec 

It  was  not  long  before  the  distant  booming  of  artillery  told  of 
his  arrival  at  his  post,  where  he  resumed  a  stem  command.  He 
was  unpopular  among  the  inhabitants;  even  the  British  mei^ 
chants  and  other  men  of  business,  were  offended  by  the  coldness 
of  his  manners,  and  his  confining  his  intimacy  to  the  military  and 
the  Canadian  noblesse.  He  was  aware  of  his  unpopularity,  and 
looked  round  him  with  distrust;  his  first  measure  was  to  turn 
out  of  the  place  all  suspected  persons,  and  all  who  refused  to  aid 
in  its  defence.  This  caused  a  great  "trooping  out  of  town,'* 
but  what  was  lost  in  numbers  was  gained  in  strength.  With  the 
loyally  disposed  who  remained,  he  busied  himself  in  improving 
the  defences. 

Of  the  constant  anxiety,  yet  enduring  hope,  with  which 
Washington  watched  this  hazardous  enterprise,  wo  have  evidenoe 
in  his  various  letters.    To  Arnold,  when  at  Point  Levi,  baffled  in 
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the  expectation  of  finding  the  means  of  making  a  dash  upon 
Quebec,  he  writes :  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  com- 
mand success,  but  jou  hare  done  more,  you  haye  deserved  it ; 
and  before  this  time  (Dec.  5th),  I  hope  you  have  met  with  the 
laurels  which  are  due  to  your  toils,  in  the  possession  of  Quebec. 
"  I  haye  no  doubt  but  a  junction  of  your  detachment  with 
the  army  under  General  Montgomery,  is  effected  before  this.  If 
80,  you  will  put  yourself  under  his  comm&nd,  and  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded,  giye  him  all  the  assistance  in  your  power,  to  finish  the 
glorious  work  you  haye  begun.' 


CHAPTEB   XIII. 

LORD  Domous — ma  flaks  of  harassing  tibgikia — lee*s  poucr  bssfscv- 

mo  TOBT  GOVERNORS  AND  PLACEUEN — ^BHODB  ISLAND  HAEAfiSSD  BT 
WALULCE  AND  HIS  CRCISEBS,  AND  INnESTED  BT  TORIES — ^LEB  SENT  TO  ZEB 
REUBF — BJB  VIGOROUS  MEASURES — ^THB  ARXT  DISBANDING— WASHIBOIOa^ 
FERPLEZITIE8 — BTMPATIIT  OF  GENERAL  GREENE — ^HIS  LOTALTT  IN  TUfB 
OF  TROUBLE — THE  CRISIS— GHBERINO  NEWS  FROM  CANADA— GLOOlCr  O!F0- 
INO  OF  THE  NEW  TEAB— NSW8  FBOX  OOLONEL  KNOX. 

Ik  the  month  of  December  a  yessel  had  been  captured,  bearing 
supplies  from  Lord  Dunmore,  to  the  army  at  Boston.  A  letter 
on  board,  from  his  lordship  to  Qeneral  Howe,  inyited  him  to 
transfer  the  war  to  the  sonthem  colonies;  or,  at  all  erents,  to 
send  reinforcements  thither ;  intimating  at  the  same  time  his  plan 
of  proclaiming  liberty  to  indentured  servants,  negroes,  and  others 
appertaining  to  rebels,  and  inviting  them  to  join  his  majesty^s 
troops.  In  a  word, — ^to  inflict  upon  Virginia  the  horrors  of  a 
servile  war. 

"  If  this  man  is  not  crashed  before  spring,"  writes  Washing- 
ton, "  he  will  become  the  most  formidable  enemy  America  has. 
His  strength  will  increase  as  a  snowbalL  *  *  *  Motives  of 
resentment  actuate  his  conduct  a  degree  equal  to  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  colony." 
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General  Lee  took  the  occasion  to  set  forth  his  own  system  of 
policy,  which  was  particularly  rigid  whereyer  men  in  authority 
and  tories  were  concerned.  It  was  the  old  grudge  against  minis- 
ters and  their  adherents  set  on  edge. 

^^  Had  my  opinion  been  thought  worthy  of  attention,"  would 
he  say,  '^  Lord  Pimmore  would  haye  been  disarmed  of  his  teeth 
and  claws."  He  would  haye  seized  Tryon  too,  "and  all  his 
tories  at  New  York,"  and,  haying  struck  the  stroke,  would  haye 
applied  to  Congress  for  approbation. 

"  I  propose  the  following  measures,"  would  he  add :  "  To  seize 
eyery  goyernor,  goyemment  man,  placeman,  tory  and  enemy  to 
liberty  on  the  continent,  to  confiscate  their  estates;  or  at  least  lay 
them  under  heayy  contributions  for  the  public  Their  persons 
should  be  secured,  in  some  of  the  interior  towns,  as  hostages  for 
the  treatment  of  those  of  our  party,  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
shall  throw  into  their  hands;  they  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
pension  out  of  their  fortunes  for  their  maintenance."  * 

Such  was  the  policy  adyooated  by  Lee  in  his  letters  and  con* 
yersation,  and  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  partly  into 
operation.  Rhode  Island  had  for  some  time  past  been  domineered 
oyer  by  Captain  Wallace  of  the  royal  navy ;  who  had  stationed 
himself  at  Newport  with  an  armed  yessel,  and  obliged  the  placo 
to  furnish  him  with  supplies.  Latterly  he  had  landed  in  Conan- 
icut  Isknd,  opposite  to  Newport,  with  a  number  of  sailors  and 
marines,  plundered  and  burnt  houses,  and  driyen  off  cattle  for 
the  supply  of  the  army.  In  his  exactions  and  maraudings,  he 
was  said  to  haye  received  countenance  from  the  tory  part  of  the 
inhabitants.    It  was  now  reported  that  a  naval  armament  was 

*  Loo  to  Blch.  Hcmy  Lee.    Am.  Archiyea,  4th  Sexka,  xv.  248» 
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comisg  from  Boston  against  the  island.  In  tbis  emergency^  Um 
governor  (Cooke)  inrote  to  Washington,  requesting  military  aid. 
and  an  efficient  officer  to  put  the  island  in  a  state  of  defence,  sug- 
gesting the  name  of  General  Lee  for  the  purpose. 

Lee  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  "  I  sinoerely  insh,^'  aud 
Washington,  '^  he  may  be  able  to  do  it  with  effect ;  as  that  plaoe, 
in  its  present  state,  is  an  asylum  for  such  as  are  disaffected  io 
American  liberty." 

Lee  set  out  for  Bhode  Isknd  with  his  guard  and  a  party  of 
riflemen,  and  at  ProTidence  was  joined  by  the  cadet  company  of 
that  plaoe,  and  a  number  of  minute  men.    Preceded  by  these^  he 
entered  the  town  of  Newport  on  Christmas  day,  in  military  style. 
While  there,  he  summoned  before  him  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  supplied  the  enemy ;  some  according  to  a  conyention  original- 
ly made  between  Wallace  and  the  authorities,  others,  as  it  was 
suspected,  through  tory  reelings.    All  were  obliged  by  Lee  to 
take  a  test  oath  of  his  own  devising,  by  which  ihey  "  religiously 
swore  that  they  would  neither  directly,  nor  indirectly,  assist  the 
wicked  instruments  of  ministerial  tyranny  and  villainy  common- 
ly called  the  king's  troops  and  navy,  by  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions and  refreshments."    They  swore,  moreover,  to  '^  denounce 
all  traitors  before  the  public  authority,  and  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  American  liberty,  whenever  required  by  Congress  or  the 
provincial  authority."    Two  custom-house  officers,  and  another 
person,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  put  under  guard  and 
sent  to  Providence.    Having  laid  out  works,  and  given  directions 
for  fortifications,  Lee  returned  to  camp  after  an  absence  of  ten 
days.     Some  of  his  proceedings  were  considered  too  high-handed, 
and  were  disapproved  by  Congress.    Lee  made  light  of  le^sla- 
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tire  censures.     "  One  mast  not  be  trammelled  bj  laws  in  war 
time,"  said  he ;  ''  in  a  revolution,  all  means  are  legal" 

Washington  approved  of  his  measures.  "  I  have  seen  General 
Lee  since  his  expedition,"  writes  he,  "and  hope  Rhode  Island 
will  derive  some  advantage  from  it.  I  am  told  that  Captain 
Wallace^s  ships  have  been  supplied  for  some  time  by  the  town  of 
Newport,  on  certain  conditions  stipulated  between  him  and  the 
committee.  •  •  •  I  know  not  what  pernicious  consequences 
may  result  from  a  precedent  of  this  sort.  Other  places,  circum- 
stanced as  Newport  is,  may  follow  the  example,  and  by  that 
means  their  whole  fleet  and  army  will  be  furnished  with  what  it 
highly  concerns  us  to  keep  from  them.  ♦  •  •  Vigorous  reg- 
ulations, and  such  as  at  another  time  would  appear  extraordinary, 
are  now  become  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  our  country 
against  the  strides  of  tyranny,  making  against  it."  • 

December  had  been  throughout  a  month  of  severe  trial  to 
Washington ;  during  which  he  saw  his  army  dropping  away  piece- 
meal before  his  eyes.     Homeward  every  face  was  turned  as  soon  bs 
the  term  of  enlistment  was  at  an  end.     Scare  could  the  disband- 
ing troops  be  kept  a  few  days  in  camp  until  militia  could  be  pro- 
cured to  supply  their  place.      Washington  made  repeated  and 
animated  appeals  to  their  patriotism ;  they  were  almost  unheeded. 
He  caused  popular  and  patriotic  songs  to  be  sung  about  the 
camp.     They  passed  by  like  the  idle  wind.     Home!  home  I 
home  I  throbbed  in  every  heart.     "  The  desire  of  retiring  into  a 
chimn^-comer,"   says  Washington  reproachfully,   "seized  the 
troops  as  soon  as  their  terms  expired." 

Can  we  wonder  at  it  ?    They  were  for  the  most  part  yeoman- 

♦  "Waahington  to  Gov.  Cooke    Spnjka,  iiL  227, 
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ij,  urased  to  militaiy  restraint,  and  snfforing  all  the  hmiMiipB 
of  a  starreling  camp,  almost  within  sight  of  the  smoke  of  their 
own  firesides. 

Greene,  throughout  this  tr  jmg  month,  was  conlinaally  by 
Washington's  side.  His  letters  expressing  the  same  cares  and 
apprehensions,  and  occasionallj  in  the  same  language  witih  ihose 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  show  how  completely  he  was  in  his 
councils.  He  could  well  sympathiae  with  him  in  his  solicitudea 
Some  of  his  own  Bhode  Island  troops  were  with  Arnold  in  his 
Canada  expedition.  Others  encamped  on  Prospect  Hill,  and 
whose  order  and  discipline  had  been  his  pride,  were  OTincing  the 
prevalent  disposition  to  disband.  "  They  seem  to  be  so  sick  of 
this  way  of  life,  and  so  homesick,"  writes  he,  "  that  I  fear  the 
greater  part  of  the  best  troops  from  our  colony  will  soon  go 
home.''  To  provide  against  such  a  contingency,  he  strengthened 
his  encampment,  so  that,  "if  the  soldiery  should  not  engage  as 
cheerfully  as  he  expected,  he  might  defend  it  with  a  leas  num- 
ber.''* 

Still  he  was  buoyant  and  cheerful ;  frequently  on  his  white 
horse  about  Prospect  Hill,  haranguing  his  men,  and  endeavoring 
to  keep  them  in  good  humor.  "  This  is  no  time  for  disgusting 
the  soldiery,"  would  he  say,  "  when  their  aid  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  and  the  liberties  of 
America." 

He  wore  the  same  cheery  aspect  to  the  oommander-in-diief ; 
or  rather  he  partook  of  his  own  hopeful  spirit.  <<I  expect," 
would  he  say, ''  the  army,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with,  will  be  full  in  about  six  weeks." 

*  Greene  to  Heoxy  Ward 
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It  was  this  loyalty  in  time  of  tronble ;  this  buoyancy  under 
depression,  this  thorough  patriotism,  which  won  for  him  the  entire 
confidence  of  Washington. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived,  the  crisis  of  the  army  ; 
for  with  that  month  expired  the  last  of  the  old  terms  of  enlist- 
ment. "We  never  have  been  so  weak,"  writes  Greene,  " as  we 
shall  be  to-morrow,  when  we  dismiss  the  old  troops."  On  this 
day  Washington  received  cheering  intelligence  from  Canada.  A 
junction  had  taken  place,  a  month  previooslyy  between  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  at  Point  anx  Trembles,  They  were  about  two 
thousand  strong,  and  were  making  every  preparation  for  attack- 
ing Qaebec.  Carleton  was  said  to  have  with  him  bnt  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  sailors.  It  was 
thought  that  the  French  would  give  up  Quebec,  if  they  could*gct 
the  same  conditions  that  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treaL* 

Thus  the  year  closed  upon  Washington  with  a  ray  of  light 
from  Canada,  while  all  was  doubt  around  him. 

On  the  following  morning  (January  1st,  1776),  his  army  did 
not  amount  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  was  composed  of  but  half- 
filled  regiments.  Even  in  rusing  this  inadequate  force,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  indulge  many  of  the  men  with  furloughs,  that 
they  might  visit  their  families  and  friends.  The  expedients 
resorted  to  in  equipping  the  army,  show  the  prevailing  lack  of 
arms.  Those  soldiers  who  retired  from  service,  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  weapons  for  their  successors ;  receiving  their  appraised 
value.  Those  who  enlisted,  were  required  to  bring  a  gun,  or 
were  charged  a  dollar  for  the  use  of  one  during  the  campaiga 

*  Letter  of  WaahiDgton  to  the  Presiclent  of  Congress  Deo.  SU 
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He  who  brought  a  blanket  was  allowed  two  dollars.  It  was  ini' 
possible  to  fornish  uniforms;  the  troops,  therefore,  presented  a 
motley  appearance,  in  garments  of  diyers  oats  and  oolors;  the 
price  of  each  man's  garb  being  dedacted  &om  his  pay. 

The  detachments  of  militia  from  the  neighboring  proTiiioes 
which  replaced  the  disbanding  troops,  remained  but  for  brief 
periods;  bo  that,  in  despite  of  every  effort,  the  lines  were  often 
but  feebly  manned,  and  might  easily  have  been  forced. 

The  anxiety  of  Washington,  in  this  critical  state  of  the  aimy, 
may  be  judged  from  his  correspondence  with  BeedL    "It  la 
easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  situation  of  my  mind  lor 
some  time  past,  and  my  feelings  under  our  present  circumstances," 
writes  he  on  the  4th  of  January.    <<  Search  the  volumes  of 
history  through,  and  I  much  question  whether  a  case  similar  to 
ours  is  to  be  found ;  namely,  to  maintain  a  post  against  the  power 
of  the  British  troops  for  six  months  together,  without  powder, 
and  then  to  have  one  army  disbanded  and  another  raised  within 
the  same  distance  (musket  shot)  of  a  r^foroed  enemy.    What 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  last  manoeuvre,  time  only  can  unfold. 
I  wish  this  month  were  well  over  our  head.     *    •     •    We  are 
now  left  with  a  good  deal  less  than  half-raised  regiments,  and 
about  five  thousand  militia,  who  only  stand  engaged  to  the 
middle  of  this  month;   wh^,  according  to  custom,  they  will 
depart,  let  the  necessity  of  their  stay  be  ever  so  urgent     Thus, 
for  more  than  two  months  past,  I  have  searoely  emerged  from  one 
difficulty  before  I  have  been  plnnged  in  another.     How  it  will 
end,  Ood,  in  his  great  goodness,  will  direct.    I  am  thankful  for 
his  protection  to  this  time.     We  are  told  that  we  shall  soon  get 
the  army  completed,  but  I  have  been  told  so  many  things  which 
have  never  come  to  pass,  that  I  distmst  every  thing." 
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In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Eeed,  he  reverts  to  the  subject, 
and  pours  forth  his  feelings  with  confiding  frankness.     What  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  picture  he  draws  of  himself  and  his 
lonely  vigils  about  his.  sleeping  camp  ?    "  The  reflection  on  my 
situation  and  that  of  this  army,  produces  many  an  unhappy  hour, 
when  all  around  me  are  wrapped  in  sleep.     Few  people  know  the 
predicament  we  are  in  on  a  thousand  accounts ;  fewer  still  will 
believe,  if  any  disaster  happens  to  these  lines,  from  what  cause  it 
flows.     I  have  often  thought  how  much  happier  I  should  have 
been,  if,  instead  of  accepting  the  command,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  had  taken  my  musket  on  my  shoulder  and  entered  the 
ranks;  or,  if  I  could  have  justified  the  measure  to  posterity  and 
my  own  conscience,  had  retired  to  the  back  country  and  lived  in  a 
wigwam.     If  I  shall  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  these  and  many 
other  difficulties,  which  might  be  enumerated,  I  shall  most  reli- 
giously believe  that  the  finger  of  Providence  is  in  it,  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  our  enemies;   for  surely  if  we  get  well  through  this 
month,  it  must  be  for  want  of  their  ^knowing  the  disadvantages 
which  we  labor  under." 

Recurring  to  the  project  of  an  attack  upon  Boston,  which  he 
had  reluctantly  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  adverse  opinions 
of  a  council  of  war — ''  Gould  I  have  foreseen  the  difficulties 
which  have  come  upon  us ;  could  I  have  known  that  such  a  back- 
wardness would  have  been  discovered  among  the  old  soldiers  to 
the  service,  all  the  generals  upon  earth  should  not  have  convinced 
me  of  the  propriety  of  delaying  an  attack  upon  Boston  till  this 
time.  When  it  can  now  be  attempted,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ; 
but  thus  much  I  will  answer  for,  that  no  opportunity  can  present 
itself  earlier  than  my  wishes." 

In  the  midst  of  his  discouragements,  Washington  received  let* 
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ters  from  Ejiox,  showing  the  spirit  and  eneigy  with  vhioh  he  ' 
executing  hb  mission,  in  quest  of  cannon  and  ordnance  8tore& 
He  liad  struggled  manfully  and  successfully  with  all  kinds  of 
difficulties  from  the  advanced  season,  and  head  winds,  in  getting 
them  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  head  of  Lake  George.  '^  Three 
days  ago,''  writes  he,  on  the  17th  of  December,  <<  it  was  Teiy 
uncertain  whether  we  could  get  them  over  until  next  spring;  but 
now,  please  God,  they  shall  go.  I  have  made  forty-two  exceed- 
ingly strong  sleds,  and  have  provided  eighty  yoke  of  oxen  to  drag 
them  as  far  as  Springfield,  where  I  shall  get  fresh  cattle  to  take 
ihem  to  camp." 

It  was  thus  that  hardships  and  emergencies  were  bringing  oat 
the  merits  of  the  self-made  soldiers  of  the  Revolution;  and 
showing  their  commanda^in-chief  on  whom  be  might  xelj. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

laUXABT  nXPABAnONB  IN  BOSTON — ^A  SBCBBT  SZPKDXnON — 118  OBJHOP-^ 
UCB^S  PI.AN  FOB  THS  gBOUBTTT  OF  HEW  TOBK— <>FIiaON  OF  ADAMS  ON 
THB  BUnjECT — ^INSIBUCnONa  TO  LEB — TBANBACTIONS  OF  LEE  IN  CONNEC- 
nCUT— lee's  FOUCr  in  BEGABD  to  the  tobies— VNEASCIEaB  IN  NEW 
TOBK—- LEITEB  OF  ZHB  OOMMIRKB  OF  BAVET7  TO  LEE — HIS  BEFLT — DD 
OPINION  OF  THB  PBOFUE  OF  CONNECTICUT— OF  THB  HTSTEBICAIi  LETZlkB 
ntOM  THB  NEW  TOBK   OONOBESS. 

Eaaly  in  the  month  of  January,  there  was  a  great  stir  of  prepa- 
ration in  Boston  harbor.  A  fleet  of  transports  were  taking  in 
snpplies,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  embarkation  of  troops. 
Bomb-ketches  and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  getting  ready  for  sea, 
as  were  two  sloops-of-war,  which  were  to  convey  the  armament. 
Its  destination  was  kept  secret ;  but  was  confidently  surmised  by 
Washington. 

In  the  preceding  month  of  October,  a  letter  had  been  laid 
before  Congress,  written  by  some  person  in  London  of  high  cred- 
ibility, and  revealing  a  secret  plan  of  operations  said  to  have  been 
sent  out  by  ministers  to  the  commanders  in  Boston.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  purport :  Possession  was  to  be  gained  of  New  York 
and  Albany,  through  the  assistance  of  Governor  Tryon,  on  whose 
influence  with  the  tory  part  of  the  poplulation,  much  reliance  was 
placed.    These  cities  were  to  be  very  strongly  garrisoned.     All 
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who  did  not  join  the  king's  forces  were  to  be  declared  rebels. 
The  Hudson  Kiyer,  and  the  East  Eiver  or  Sound,  were  to  be 
commanded  by  a  number  of  small  men-of-war  and  cutters,  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts,  so  as  wholly  to  cut  off  all  communication 
by  water  between  New  York  and  the  provinces  to  the  northward 
of  it ;  and  between  New  York  and  Albany,  except  for  the  king's 
service ;  and  to  prevent,  also,  all^.coxnmunication  between  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  provinces  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  those  to  the  southward  wo£  them.     '*  By  these  means^" 
said  the  letter,  "  the  administration  and  their  friends  fancy  they 
shall  soon  either  starve  out  or  retake  the  garrisons  of  Grown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  open  and  maintain  a  safe  intercourse 
and  correspondence  between  Quebec,  Albany  and  New  York ;  and 
thereby  offer  the  fairest  opportunity  to  their  soldiery  and  the 
Canadians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indians  to  be  procured  by 
Guy  Johnson,  to  make  continual  irruptions  into  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Goimecticut,  and  so  distract  and  divide  the 
Provincial  forces,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  British  army  at 
Boston  to  defeat  them,  break  the  spirits  of  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple, depopulate  their  country,  and  compel  an  absolute  subjection 
to  Great  Britain."  • 

It  was  added  that  a  lord,  high  in  the  American  department, 
had  been  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  about  the  Hudson  Biver; 
what  sized  vessels  could  get  to  Albany ;  and  whether,  if  bat- 
teries were  erected  m  the  Highlands,  they  would  not  control  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  prevent  vessels  from  going  up  and 
down. 

This  information  had  already  excited  solicitude  respecting  the 
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Sudmn,  and  lod  to  moasnres  for  its  protection.  It  was  now 
surmised  that  the  expedition  preparing  to  sail  from  Boston,  and 
irhioh  was  to  be  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  might  be  des- 
tined to  seize  upon  New  York.  How  was  the  apprehended  blow 
to  be  parried  ?  General  Lee,  who  was  just  returned  from  his 
energetic  visit  to  Bhode  Island,  offered  his  advice  and  services  in 
the  matter.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  he  urged  him  to  act  at 
once,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  awaiting  the  tardy 
and  doubtful  sanction  of  Congress,  for  which,  in  military  matters, 
Lee  had  but  small  regard. 

"  New  York  must  be  secured,"  writes  he,  "  but  it  will  never, 
I  am  afraid,  be  secured  by  due  order  of  the  Congress,  for  obvious 
reasons.  They  find  themselves  awkwardly  situated  on  this  head. 
You  must  step  in  to  their  relief.  I  am  sensible  no  man  can  be 
spared  from  the  lines  under  present  circumstances ;  but  I  would 
l^ropose  that  you  should  detach  me  into  Connecticut,  and  lend 
your  name  for  collecting  a  body  of  volunteers.  I  am  assured 
that  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  purposes  wanted.  This  body,  in  conjunction  (if  there 
should  appear  occasion  to  summon  them)  with  the  Jersey  regi- 
ment under  the  command  of  Lord  Stirling,  now  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  will  effect  the  security  of  New  York,  and  the  expulmon  or 
suppression  of  that  dangerous  banditti  of  tories,  who  have 
appeared  on  Long  Island,  with  the  professed  intention  of  acting 
against  the  authority  of  Congress.  Not  to  crush  these  serpents 
before  their  rattles  are  grown  would  be  ruinous. 

*^  This  manoeuvre,  I  not  only  think  prudent  and  right,  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  salvation;  and  if  it  meets,  as  I 
ardently  hope  it  will,  with  your  approbation,  the  sooner  it  is 
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entered  npon  ihe  better ;   Hie  delay  of  a  single  day  may  be 
fatal." 

Washington,  while  he  approved  of  Lee's  military  saggestionB, 
was  cautions  in  exercising  the  extraordinary  powers  so  reoentlj 
Tested  in  him,  and  fearful  of  transcending  them.  John  Adams 
was  at  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and  he  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  the  plan,  and 
whether  it  "  might  not  be  regarded  as  beyond  his  line." 

Adams,  resolute  of  spirit,  thought  the  enterprise  might  easily 
be  accomplished  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  New  York,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Connecticut  people,  "  who  are  very  ready,"  said 
he,  '^  upon  such  occasions." 

As  to  the  expediency,  he  urged  the  vast  importance,  in  the 
progress  of  this  war,  of  the  city  and  province  of  New  York,  and 
the  Hudson  River,  being  the  nexus  of  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies,  a  kind  of  key  to  the  whole  continent,  as  it  is  a  passage 
to  Canada,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  all  the  Lidian  nation& 
No  effort  to  secure  it  ought  to  be  omitted. 

That  it  was  within  the  limits  of  Washington's  command,  he 
considered  perfectly  clear,  he  being  ^^  vested  with  full  power  and 
authority,  to  act  as  he  should  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  service." 

If  there  was  a  body  of  people  on  Long  Island,  armed  to  op- 
pose the  American  system  of  defence,  and  furnishing  supplies  to 
the  British  army  and  navy,  they  were  invading  American  liberty 
as  much  as  those  besieged  in  Boston. 

If,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  body  of  tories  were  waiting 
only  for  a  force  to  protect  them,  to  declare  themselves  on  the 
side  of  ihe  enemy,  it  was  high  time  that  city  was  secured.* 

«  Adams  to  Washington,  Corr.  of  Rer..  L  118. 
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Thus  fortified,  as  it  were,  by  ooDgressioDal  sanction,  throogh 
one  of  its  most  important  members,  who  prononnoed  New  York 
as  mach  ^within  his  command  as  Massachnsetts;  he  gave  Lee  an- 
thority  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  was  to  raise  Yolnnteers  in 
Connecticnt ;  march  at  their  head  to  New  York ;  call  in  military 
aid  from  New  Jersey ;  put  the  city  and  the  poets  on  the  Hudson, 
in  a  pofitnre  of  security  against  surprise ;  disarm  all  persons  on 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere,  inimical  to  the  views  of  Congress,  or 
secure  them  in  some  other  manner  if  necessary  ;•  and  seise  upon 
all  medicines,  shirts  and  blankets,  and  send  them  on  for  the  use 
of  the  American  army. 

Lee  departed  on  his  mission  on  the  8th  of  January.  On  the 
16ih,  he  was  at  New  Hayen,  railing  at  the  indecision  of  Congress. 
They  had  ordered  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  security  of 
NewYorL  A  Connecticut  regiment  under  Colonel  Waterbury 
had  been  raised,  equipped,  and  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  to  attack  the  tories,  who  w;ere  to  be 
attacked  on  the  other  side  by  Lord  Stirling,  "  when  suddenly," 
says  Lee,  "  Colonel  Waterbury  receiyed  an  order  to  disband  his 
regiment ;  and  the  tories  are  to  remain  unmolested  till  they  are 
joined  by  the  king's  assassins." 

Trumbull,  the  gOTcmor  of  Connecticut,  howeyer,  ^'like  a 
man  of  sense  and  spirit,"  had  ordered  the  regiment  to  be  re- 
assembled, and  Lee  trusted  it  would  soon  be  ready  to  march  with 
him.  '*  I  shall  send  immediately,"  said  he, ''  an  express  to  the 
Congress,  informing  them  of  my  situation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
conjuring  them  not  to  suffer  the  accursed  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York  to  dejeat  measures  so  absolutely  necessary  to  salva* 
tion," 

Lee's  letter  to  tho  President  of  Congress,  showed  that  the  m* 
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fltmctions  dictated  by  the  moderate  and  oonsiderate  spirit  of 
Washington,  were  not  strong  enough  on  some  points,  to  suit  bij 
stem  military  notions.  The  scheme,  simply  of  disarming  the 
tories,  seemed  to  him  totally  ineffectual ;  it  would  only  embitter 
their  minds,  and  add  virus  to  their  venom.  They  could  and 
would  always  be  supplied  with  fresh  arms  by  the  enemy.  That 
of  seizing  the  most  dangerous,  would,  from  its  vagueness,  be  at- 
tended with  some  bad  consequences,  and  could  answer  no  good 
one.  "The  plan  of  explaining  to  these  deluded  people  the 
justice  of  the  American  cause,  is  certainly  generous  and  hu- 
mane," observed  he ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  will  be  fruitless.  They 
are  so  riveted  in  their  opinions,  that  I  am  persuaded,  should  an 
angel  descend  from  heaven  with  his  golden  trumpet,  and  ring  in 
their  ears  that  their  conduct  was  criminal,  he  would  be  disre- 
garded." 

Lee's  notion  of  the  policy  proper  in  the  present  case  was,  to 
disarm  the  disaffected  of  all  classes,  supplying  our  own  troops 
with  the  arms  thus  seized ;  to  appraise  their  estates,  and  oUige 
them  to  deposit  at  least  one  half  the  value  with  the  Continental 
Congress,  as  a  security  for  good  behavior ;  to  administer  the 
strongest  oath  that  could  be  devised,  that  they  would  act  offen- 
sively and  defensively  in  support  of  the  common  rights ;  and 
finally,  to  transfer  all  such  as  should  prove  refractory,  to  some, 
place  in  the  interior,  where  they  would  not  be  dangerous. 

The  people  of  New  York,  at  all  times  very  excitable,  were 
thrown  into  a  panic  on  hearing  that  Lee  was  in  Connecticut,  on 
his  way  to  take  mUitary  possession  ei  the  city.  They  appre- 
hended his  appearance  there  would  provoke  an  attack  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  Some,  who  thought  the  war  "al^ut  to  bo 
brought  to  their  own  doors,  packed  up  their  e&ct&j  wad  miftd^^^" 
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into  the  ooimtry  with  their  wives  and  children.     Others  belea- 
gaered  the  committee  of  safety  with  entreaties  against  the  depre- 
cated protection  of  General  Lee.    The  committee,  through  Pierre 
Van  Oortlandt,  their  chairman,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lee,  inquir- 
mg  into  the  motives  of  his  coming  with  an  army  to  New  York, 
and  stating  the  incapacity  of  the  city  to  act  hostilely  against  the 
ships  of  war  in  port,  from  deficiency  of  powder,  and  a  want  of 
military  works.     For  these,  and  other  reasons,  they  urged  the 
impropriety  of  provoking  hostilities  for  the  present,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  ''  saving  appearances,"  with  the  ships  of  war,  till  at 
least  the  month  of  March,  when  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  face 
their  enemies  with  some  countenance. 

"  We,  therefore,"  continued  the  letter,  "  ardently  wish  to  re- 
main in  peace  for  a  little  time,  and  doubt  not  we  have  assigned 
sufficient  reasons  for  avoiding  at  present,  a  dilemma,  in  which  the 
entrance  of  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  city,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  us.  Should  you  have  such  an  entrance  in  design, 
we  beg  at  least  the  troops  may  halt  on  the  western  confines  of 
Connecticut,  till  we  have  been  honored  by  you  with  such  an  ex- 
planation on  this  important  subject,  as  you  may  conceive  your 
duty  may  permit  you  to  enter  upon  with  us,  the  grounds  of 
which,  you  may  easily  see,  ought  to  be  kept  an  entire  secret." 

Iiee,  in  reply,  dated  Stamford,  Jan.  23d,  disclaimed  all*  inten- 
tion of  commencing  actual  hostilities  agsdnst  the  men-of-war  in 
the  harbor ;  his  instructions  from  the  commander-in-chief  being 
solely  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  post  in  the  city,  or  lodg- 
ing themselves  on  Long  Island.  Some  rabordinate  purposes 
were  likewise  to  be  executed,  which  were  much  more  proper  to  be 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing.  In  compli- 
•Qoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee,  he  promised  to  carry  with 
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him  into  the  town  just  troops  enough  to  secure  it  against  anj 
present  designs  of  the  enemy,  leaving  his  main  force  on  the  iresfc- 
em  border  of  Connecticut.  '*  I  give  jou  my  word,"  added  he, 
'<  that  no  active  service  is  proposed,  as  you  seem  to  apprehend. 
If  the  ships  of  war  are  quiet,  I  shall  be  quiet ;  but  I  dedaro 
solemnly,  that  if  they  make  a  pretext  of  my  presence  to  fire  on 
the  town,  the  first  house  set  on  flames  by  their  guns  shall  be  the 
funeral  pile  of  some  of  their  best  friends."    * 

In  a  letter  to  Washington,  written  on  the  following  day,  ha 
says  of  his  recruiting  success  in  Connecticut :  "  I  find  the  people 
throughout  this  province,  more  alive  and  zealous  than  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  I  believe  I  might  have  collected  two 
thousand  volunteers.  I  take  only  four  companies  with  me,  and 
Waterbury's  regiment  •  •  •  These  Connecticatians  are,  if 
possible,  more  eager  to  go  out  of  their  country,  than  they  are  to 
return  home,  when  they  have  been  absent  for  any  considerable 
time." 

Speaking  of  the  people  of  N^w  York,  and  the  letter  from 
their  Provincial  Congress,  which  he  encloses :  "  The  whigs,"  says 
he,  "  I  mean  the  stout  ones,  are,  it  is  said,  very,  desirous  that  a 
body  of  troops  should  march  and  be  stationed  in  the  city — ^the 
timid  ones  are  averse,  merely  from  the  spirit  of  procrastination, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  timidity.  The  letter  from  the 
Provincial  Congress,  you  will  observe,  breathes  the  very  essence 
of  this  spirit;  it  is  wofully  hysteri<»l." 

By  the  by,  the  threat  contained  in  Lee's  reply  about  a 
"  funeral  pile,"  coming  from  a  soldier  of  his  mettle,  was  not  cal' 
culated  to  soothe  the  hysterical  feelings  of  the  committee  of 
safety.  How  he  conducted  himself  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  w« 
shall  relate  in  a  future  chapter. 
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VOmOOlCSBT  BBfOIIB  QVEBBO — HIS  FLAN  OF  OPERATIONS— A  flOMIfOia  TO 
BUBBKNDEB — ^A  FLAG  WSULTED—TBE  TOWK  BE8IXQED — PLAN  OF  AN  EB- 
GAI4ADE — ^ATTACK  OF  THE  LOWER  TOWN — ^MONTGOXEET  IN  THE  ADVANCE — 
BIB  DSATB — RETREAT  OF  COU  CAMPBELL — ^ATTACK  BT  ARNOLD — ^DEFENCE 
OF  TBS  LOWER  TOWN — ^ARNOLD  WOUNDED^RBTRBAT  OF  THB  AMEBXGAN8 — 
OAIXANT  RESOLVE   OF  ARNOLD. 

From  amid  snrroundrng  perplexities,  Washington  still  torned  a 
hopeful  eye  to  Canada.  He  expected  daily  to  reocive  tidings 
that  Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  within  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
and  he  had  even  written  to  the  former  to  forward  as  much  as 
could  be  spared  of  the  large  quantities  of  arms,  blankets,  clothing 
and  other  military  stores,  said  to  be  deposited  there ;  the  army 
before  Boston  being  in  great  need  of  such  supplies. 

On  the  18th  of  January  came  despatches  to  him  from  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  contaming  withering  tidings.  The  following  is 
the  purport.  Montgomery,  on  the  2d  of  December,  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  set  off  in  face  of  a  driving 
Buow-storm  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  before  it  on  the  5th.  The 
^orks,  from  their  great  extent,  appeared  to  him  incapable  of 
heing  defended  by  the  actual  garrison;  made  up,  as  he  said,  of 
"Maclean^s  banditti/'  the  sailors  from  the  frigates  and  other 
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vessels,  together  with  the  citizens  obliged  to  take  up  arms ;  most 
of  whom  were  impatient  of  the  fatigues  of  a  siege,  and  wiahed  to 
see  matters  accommodated  amicably.  "I  propose,"  added  he, 
"  amusing  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  formal  attack,  erecting  batteries, 
&c.,  but  mean  to  assault  the  works,  I  believe  towards  the  lower 
town,  which  is  the  weakest  part" 

According  to  his  own  account,  his  whole  force  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred  effective  men,  three  hundred  of  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him;  the  rest  he  found  with  Colonel  Arnold. 
The  latter  he  pronounced  an  exceeding  fine  corps,  inured  to  &- 
tigue,  and  well  accustomed  to  a  cannon  shot,  having  served  at 
Cambridge.  "  There  is  a  style  of  discipline  among  ihem,"  adds 
he,  "  much  superior  to  what  I  have  been  used  to  see  in  this  cam- 
paign. He,  himself  (Arnold),  is  active,  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing. Fortune  often  baffles  the  sanguine  expectations  of  poor 
mortals.  I  am  not  intoxicated  with  her  favors,  but  I  do  think 
there  is  a  fjdr  prospect  of  success."  * 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  sent  a  flag  with  a  summons  to 
surrender.  It  was  fired  upon,  and  obliged  to  retire.  Exasper- 
ated at  this  outrage,  which,  it  is  thought,  was  committed  by  the 
veteran  Maclean,  Montgomery  wrote  an  indignant,  reproachful, 
and  even  menacing  letter  to  Carleton,  reiterating  the  demand, 
magnifying  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  warning  him  against 
the  consequences  of  an  assault  Finding  it  was  rejected  from 
the  walls,  it  was  conveyed  in  by  a  woman,  together  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  principal  merchants,  promising  great  indulgence 
in  case  of  immediate  submission.  By  Carleton's  orders,  the 
messenger  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  days,  and  then  drummed 
out  of  town. 

*  Montgomery  to  Schnjler,  Deo.  5. 
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Montgomery  now  prepared  for  an  attack.  The  ground  was 
frozen  to  a  great  depth,  and  covered  with  snow ;  he  waa  scantily 
provided  with  intrenching  tools,  and  had  only  a  field  train  of  ar- 
tillery, and  a  few  mortars.  By  dint  of  ezcesssivo  labor  a  breast- 
work was  thrown  np,  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  walls 
and  opposite  to  the  gate  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre.  It  was  formed  of  gabions,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  filled 
Triih  snow,  over  which  water  was  thrown  until  thoroughly  frozen. 
Here  Captain  Lamb  mounted  five  light  pieces  and  a  howitzer. 
Several  mortars  were  placed  in  the  suburbs  of  St  Boque,  which 
extends  on  the  left  of  the  promontory,  below  the  heights,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  river. 

From  the  "  Ice  Battery  "  Captain  Lamb  opened  a  well-sus- 
tained and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  walls,  but  his  field-pieces 
were  too  light  to  be  effective.  With  his  howitzer  he  threw  shells 
into  the  town  and  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places.  For  five  days 
and  nights  the  garrison  was  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  teasing  fire 
of  this  battery.  The  object  of  Montgomery  was  to  harass  the 
town,  and  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.  His 
flag  of  truce  being  still  fired  upon,  he  caused  the  Indians  in  his 
camp  to  shoot  arrows  into  the  town,  having  letters  attached  to 
them,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants^  representing  Carleton's  refusal 
to  treat,  and  advising  them  to  rise  in  a  body,  and  compel  him. 
It  was  all  in  vain ;  whatever  might  have  been  the  disposition  of 
,  the  inhabitants,  they  were  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
military. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  Montgomery  paid  a  visit  to 
the  ice  battery.  The  heavy  artillery  from  the  wall  had  repud 
its  ineffectual  fire  with  ample  usury.  The  brittle  ramparts  had 
been  shivered  like  glass ;  several  of  iho  guns  had  been  rendered 
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QBeleas.  Just  as  thej  arriyed  at  the  battery,  a  shot  fioiB  ilie 
fortress  diamocmted  one  of  the  guns,  and  disabled  many  of  the 
men.  A  second  shot  immediately  following,  was  almost  as  de- 
structive. "  This  is  warm  work,  sir,"  said  Montgomery  to  Cap- 
tain Lamb.  "  It  is  indeed,  and  certainly  no  place  for  yon,  sir." 
"  Why  so,  captain  ?  "  "  Because  there  are  enough  of  ns  here  to 
be  killed,  without  the  loss  of  you,  which  would  be  irreparable." 

The  general  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the  battery,  and,  on  re- 
tiring, gave  Captain  Lamb  permission  to  leave  it  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  The  veteran  waited  until  after  dark,  when,  se- 
curing all  the  guns,  he  abandoned  the  ruined  redoubt.  The  gen- 
eral in  this  visit  was  attended  by  Aaron  Burr,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  aide-de-camp.  Lamb  wondered  that  he  should  en- 
cumber himself  with  such  a  boy.  The  perfect  coolness  and  self- 
possession  with  which  the  youth  mingled  in  this  dangerous  scene, 
and  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eye,  soon  convinced  Lamb,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  that  "  the  young  volunteer  was  no 
ordinary  man."  • 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  been  consumed  in  these  futile  opera- 
tions. The  army,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-provided,  was  becoming  im- 
patient of  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter;  the  term  for  which 
part  of  the  troops  had  enlisted  would  expire  with  the  year,  and 
ihey  already  talked  of  returning  home.  Montgomery  was  sadly 
conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  means ;  still  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  thoughts  of  retiring  from  before  the  place  without 
striking  a  blow.  He  knew  that  much  was  expected  from  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  late  achievements,  and  that  the  oyes  of  the 
public  were  fixed  upon  this  Canadian  enterprise.    He  deter* 

*  Life  of  Jobn  Lamb,  p.  12S. 
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mined,  ihereforei  to  attempt  to  cany  the  place  by  escalade.  One 
third  of  his  men  were  to  set  fire  to  the  honses  and  stockades  of 
the  suburb  of  St  Boque,  and  force  the  barriers  of  the  lower 
toiwn ;  while  the  main  bodj  should  scale  the  bastion  of  Cape 
I>i&mond. 

It  was  a  hazardous,  almost  a  desperate  project,  yet  it  has  met 
^with  the  approbation  of  military  men.  He  calculated  upon  the 
deTOtion  and  daring  spirit  of  his  men;  upon  the  discontent 
li^liich  prevailed  among  the  Canadians,  and  upon  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  garrison  for  the  defence  of  such  extensive  works. 

In  regard  to  the  devotion  of  his  men,  he  was  threatened  with 
disappointment  When  the  plan  of  assault  was  submitted  to  a 
council  of  war,  three  of  the  captains  in  Arnold's  division,  the 
terms  of  whose  companies  were  near  expiring,  declined  to  serve, 
unless  they  and  their  men  could  be  trailsferred  to  another  com- 
mand. This  ahnost  mutinous  movement,  it  is  supposed,  was  fo- 
mented by  Arnold's  old  adversary,  Major  Brown,  and  it  was  with 
infinite  difficulty  Montgomery  succeeded  in  overcoming  it 

The  ladders  were  now  provided  for  the  escalade^  and  Mont- 
gomery wuted  with  impatience  for  a  favorable  night  to  put  it 
into  execution.  Smallpox  and  desertion  had  reduced  his  little 
army  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  From  certain  movements 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  surmised  that  the  deserters  had  revealed  his 
plan.  He  changed,  therefore,  the  arrangement  Colonel  Liv- 
ingston was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  gate  of  St.  Johns  and 
set  fire  to  it ;  Major  Brown,  with  another  detachment,  was  to 
menace  the  bastion  of  Cape  Diamond.  Arnold,  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  hardy  fellows  who  had  foUowed  him  through 
the  wilderness,  strengthened  by  Captain  Lamb  and  forty  of  his 
company,  was  to  assault  the  subi^rbs  and  b^tterie^  of  St  Boque; 
vol.,  u,-^7 
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while  Montgomery,  with  the  residue  of  his  forces,  was  to  pasi 
below  the  bastion  at  Cape  Diamond,  defile  along  the  river,  carry 
the  defences  at  Dmmmond's  Wharf,  and  thus  enter  the  lower 
town  on  one  side,  while  Arnold  forced  his  waj  into  it  on  the 
other.  These  movements  were  all  to  be  made  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  discharge  of  signal  rockets,  thus  distracting  the  enemy, 
and  calling  their  attention  to  fonr  several  points. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
troops  repaired  to  their  several  destinations,  under  cover  of  a 
violent  snow-storm.  By  some  accident  or  mistake,  snch  as  is  apt 
to  occur  in  complicated  plans  of  attack,  the  signal  rockets  were 
let  off  before  the  lower  divisions  had  time  to  get  to  their  fighting 
ground.  They  were  descried  by  one  of  Maclean's  Highland  offi- 
cers, who  gave  the  alarm.  Livingston,  also,  failed  to  make  the 
false  attack  on  the  gate  of  St.  Johns,  which  was  to  have  caused 
a  diversion  favorable  to  Arnold's  attack  on  the  suburb  below. 

The  feint  by  Major  Brown,  on  the  bastion  of  Cape  Diamond, 
was  successful,  and  concealed  the  march  of  Qeneral  Montgomery. 
That  gallant  comnmnder  descended  from  the  heights  to  Wolfe's 
CoVe,  and  led  his  division  along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
round  the  beetling  promontory  of  Cape  Diamond.  The  narrow 
approach  to  the  lower  town  in  that  direction  was  traversed  by  a 
picket  or  stockade,  defended  by  Canadian  militia ;  beyond  which 
was  a  second  defence,  a  kind  of  block-house,  forming  a  battery  of 
small  pieces,  manned  by  Canadian  militia,  and  a  few  seamen,  and 
commanded  by  the  captain  of  a  transport.  The  aim  of  Mont- 
gomery was  to  come  upon  these  barriers  by  surprise.  The  pass 
which  they  defended  is  formidable  at  all  times,  having  a  swift 
river  on  one  side,  and  overhanging  precipices  on  the  other ;  but 
at  this  time  was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  drifting  snow, 
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and  hj  great  masses  of  ice  piled  on  each  other  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs. 

The  troops  made  their  way  paiBfullj,  in  extended  and  strag- 
gling files,  along  the  narrow  footway,  and  over  the  slippery  piles 
of  ice.  Among  the  foremost,  were  some  of  the  first  New  York 
regiment,  led  on  by  Captain  Cheeseman.  Montgomery,  who  was 
familiar  with  them,  nrged  them  on.  "  Forward,  men  of  New 
York  I "  cried  he.  "  Yon  are  not  the  men  to  flinch  when  your 
general  leads  you  on  1 "  In  his  eagerness,  he  threw  himself  far 
in  the  advance,  with  his  pioneers  and  a  few  officers,  and  made  a 
dash  at  the  first  barrier.  The  Canadians  stationed  there,  taken 
by  surprise,  made  a  few  random  shots,  then  threw  down  their 
muskets  and  fled.  Montgomery  sprang  forward,  aided  with  his 
own  hand  to  pluck  down  the  pickets,  which  the  pioneers  were 
sawing,  and  haying  made  a  breach  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  three 
or  four  men  abreast,  entered  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  staff. 
Captain  Cheeseman,  and  some  of  his  men.  The  Canadians  had 
fled  from  the  picket  to  the  battery  or  block-house,  but  seemed  to 
have  carried  the  panic  with  them,  for  the  battery  remained  silent. 
Montgomery  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  the  surprise  had  been  com- 
plete. He  paused  in  the  breach  to  rally  on  the  troops,  who  were 
stumbling  along  the  difficult  pass.  "  Push  on,  my  brave  boys," 
cried  he,  "  Quebec  is  ours  I " 

He  again  dashed  forward,  but,  when  within  forty  paces  of  the 
battery,  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  from  a  single  cannon,  made 
deadly  havoc.  Mongtomery,  and  McPherson,  one  of  his  aides, 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  Captain  Cheeseman,  who  was  leadiog 
on  his  New  Yorkers,  received  a  canister  shot  through  the  body ; 
made  an  effort  to  rise  and  push  forward,  but  fell  back  a  corpse ; 
with  him  fell  his  orderly  sergeant  and  several  of  his  men.     This 
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fearfol  slaughter,  and  the  death  of  their  general,  threw  ereiy 
thing  in  eonfosion.  The  officer  next  in  lineal  rank  to  the  general, 
was  £ar  in  the  rear;  in  this  emergenej,  Colonel  Campbell, 
qnarter-master-general,  took  the  command,  but,  instead  of  rally* 
ing  the  men,  and  endeavoring  to  effect  the  junction  with  Arnold, 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  abandoned  the  half-won  field,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

While  all  this  was  occurring  on  the  side  of  Cape  Diamond, 
Arnold  led  his  division  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  lower 
town  along  the  suburb  and  street  of  St  Roque.  Like  Montgom- 
ery, he  took  the  advance  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty- 
five  men,  accompanied  by  his  secretary  Oswald,  formerly  one  of 
his  captains  at  Ticonderoga.  Captain  Lamb  and  his  artillery 
company  came  next,  with  a  field-piece  mounted  on  a  sledge. 
Then  came  a  company  with  ladders  and  scaling  implements,  fol- 
lowed by  Morgan  and  his  riflemen.  In  the  rear  of  all  these 
came  the  main  body.  A  battery  on  a  wharf  commanded  the  nar- 
row pass  by  which  they  had  to  advance.  This  was  to  be  at- 
tacked with  the  field-piece,  and  then  scaled  with  ladders  by  the 
forlorn  hope ;  while  Captain  Morgan  with  his  riflemen,  was  to 
pass  round  the  wharf  on  the  ice. 

The  false  attack  which  was  to  have  been  made  by  Livingston 
on  the  gate  of  St  Johns,  by  way  of  diversion,  had  not  taken 
place ;  there  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  call  off  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  in  this  quarter  from  the  detachment  The  troops,  as 
they  straggled  along  in  lengthened  file  through  the  drifting  snow, 
were  sadly  galled  by  a  flanking  fire  on  the  right,  from  walls  and 
pickets.  The  field-piece  at  length  became  so  deeply  embedded  in 
a  snow-drift,  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  Lamb  sent  word  to 
Arnold  of  the  impediment ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  and  his  artillery 
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oompanj  were  brought  to  fv  halt.  The  company  with  the  scaling 
ladders  would  have  halted  also,  haying  been  told  to  keep  in  the 
rear  of  the  artiller  j ;  but  they  were  urged  on  by  Morgan  with  a 
thundering  oath,  who  pnshed  on  after  them  with  his  riflemen,  the 
artillery  company  opening  to  the  right  and  left  to  let  them  pass. 

They  arrived  in  the  advance,  just  as  Arnold  was  leading  on 
Lis  forlorn  hope  to  attack  the  barrier.  Before  he  reached  it,  a 
severe  wonnd  in  the  right  leg  with  a  mnsket  ball  completely  dis- 
abled him,  and  he  had  to  be  borne  from  the  field.  Morgan  in- 
stantly took  the  command.  Jnst  then  Lamb  came  np  with  his 
company,  armed  with  mnskets  and  bayonets,  having  received  or- 
ders to  abandon  the  field-piece,  and  support  the  advance.  Os- 
wald joined  him  with  the  forlorn  hope.  The  battery  which  com- 
manded the  defile  mounted  two  pieces  of  cannon.  There  was  a 
discharge  of  grape-shot  when  the  assailants  were  close  under  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  yet  but  one  man  was  killed.  Before  there 
could  be  a  second  discharge,  the  battery  was  carried  by  assault, 
some  firing  into  the  embrasures ;  others  scaling  the  walls.  The 
captain  and  thirty  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  day  was  just  dawning  as  Morgan  led  on  to  attack  the 
second  barrier,  and  his  men  had  to  advance  xmder  a  fire  from  the 
town  walls  on  their  right,  which  incessantly  thinned  their  ranks. 
The  second  barrier  was  reached;  they  applied  their  scaling  kd- 
ders  to  storm  it.  The  defence  was  brave  and  obstinate,  but  the 
defenders  were  at  length  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  battery 
was  gained.  At  the  last  moment  one  of  the  gunners  ran  back, 
linstock  in  hand,  to  give  one  more  shot.  Captain  Lamb  snapped 
a  fdsee  at  him.  It  missed  fire.  The  cannon  was  discharged,  and 
a  grape-shot  wounded  Lamb  in  the  head,  carryin/;  away  T)art  of 
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the  cheek-bone.    He  was  borne  off  senseless,  to  a  neigliboriii^ 
shed. 

The  two  barriers  being  now  taken,  the  way  on  this  side 
into  the  lower  town  seemed  open.  Morgan  prepared  to  enter  it 
with  the  yictorioos  vanguard ;  first  stationing  Captain  Dearbom 
and  some  prorincials  at  Palace  Gate,  which  opened  down  into  the 
defile  from  the  upper  town.  By  this  time,  however,  the  death  of 
Montgomery  and  retreat  of  Campbell,  had  enabled  the  enemy  to 
turn  all  their  attention  in  this  direction.  A  large  detachment 
sent  by  General  Carleton,  sallied  out  of  Palace  Gate  after  Mor- 
gan had  passed  it,  surprised  and  captured  Dearbom  and  the 
guard,  and  completely  cat  off  the  advanced  party.  The  main 
body,  informed  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  and  giving  up  the 
game  as  lost,  retreated  to  the  camp,  leaving  behind  the  field-piece 
which  Lamb's  company  had  abandoned,  and  the  mortars  in  the 
battery  of  St.  Roque. 

Morgan  and  his  men  were  now  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  stone  house,  from  the  inveterate  fire 
which  assailed  them.  From  the  windows  of  this  house  they  kept 
up  a  desperate  defence,  until  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  Then,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  and  seeing  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief,  Morgan  and  his  gallant  handful  of 
followers  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war. 

Thus  foiled  at  every  point,  the  wrecks  of  the  little  army 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  retreated  about  three  miles  from  the 
town;  where  they  hastily  fortified  themselves,  apprehending  a 
pursuit  by  the  garrison.  General  Carleton,  however,  contented 
himself  with  having  secured  the  safety  of  the  place,  and  remamed 
cautiously  passive  until  he  should  be  properly  reinforced  j  dis- 
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tmsting  the  good  faith  of  the  motley  inhabitants.  He  is  said  to 
have  treated  the  prisoners  with  a  hmnanity  the  more  honorable, 
considering  the  '^ habitual  military  severity  of  his  temper;"  their 
heroic  darmg,  displayed  in  the  assault  upon  the  lower  town,  haT- 
ing  excited  his  admiration. 

The  remains  of  the  gallant  Montgomery  received  a  sol- 
dier's grave,  within  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  by  the  care  of 
Gramahd,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  had  formerly  known  him. 

Arnold,  wounded  and  disabled,  had  been  assisted  back  to  the 
oamp,  dragging  one  foot  after  the  other  for  nearly  a  mile  in  great 
agony,  and  exposed  continually  to  the  musketry  from  the  walls  at 
fifty  yards'  distance,  which  shot  down  several  at  his  side. 

He  took  temporary  command  of  the  shattered  army,  until 
Greneral  Wooster  should  arrive  from  Montreal,  to  whom  he  sent 
sn  express,  urging  him  to  bring  on  succor.  "  On  this  occasion," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  he  discovered  the  utmost  vigor  of  a 
determined  mind,  and  a  genius  full  of  resources.  Defeated  and 
wounded,  as  he  was,  he  put  his  troops  into  such  a  situation  as  to 
keep  them  still  formidable.  * 

With  a  mere  handful  of  men,  at  one  time  not  exceeding  five 
hundred,  he  maintained  a  blockade  of  the  strong  fortress  from 
which  he  had  just  been  repulsed.  "I  have  no  thoughts,"  writes 
he,  "of  leaving  this  proud  town  until  I  enter  it  in  triumph.  / 
am  in  ihe  way  of  my  duty,  and  I  know  no  fear/  "  t 

Happy  for  him  had  he  fallen  at  this  moment. — Happy  for  him 
had  he  found  a  soldier's  and  a  patriot's  grave,  beneath  the 
rock-built  walls  of  Quebec.    Those  walls  would  have  remained 
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endnrmg  monnments  of  his  renown.  His  name,  like  that  of 
Montgomery,  would  Have  been  treasured  up  among  tlie  deareet 
though  most  mournful  recollections  of  his  country,  and  that 
country  would  have  been  spared  the  single  traitorous  blot  thai 
dims  the  bright  page  of  its  reyplutionaiy  history. 
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DioNinr. 

ScHUTLE&'s  letter  to  Washington,  announcing  tho  recent  events, 
was  written  with  manly  feeling.  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  1  had  no 
occasion  to  send  my  dear  general  this  melancholy  account.  My 
amiable  friend,  the  gallant  Montgomery,  is  no  more ;  the  brave 
Arnold  is  woimded;  and  we  have  met  with  a  severe  check  in  an 
onsuccessM  attempt  on  Quebec.  May  Heaven  be  graciously 
pleased  that  the  misfortune  may  terminate  here  1  I  tremble  for 
our  people  in  Canada." 

Alluding  to  his  recent  request  to  retire  from  the  army,  he 
writes :  "  Our  affairs  are  much  worse  than  when  I  made  the 
request.  This  is  motive  sufficient  for  me  to  continue  to  serve  my 
country  in  any  way  I  can  be  thought  most  serviceable ;  but  my 
utmost  can  be  but  little,  weak  and  indisposed  as  I  am." 
VOL.  IT. — ^7* 
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WashiDgtonwas  deeply  moved  by  the  disastrous  intelligoMse. 
*I  most  sincerely  condole  with  yon,"  writes  he,  in  reply  to 
Bchnyler,  ^^upon  the  fall  of  the  brave  and  worthy  Montgom- 
ery. In  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  America  has  sostained  a 
heavy  loss.  I  am  much  concerned  for  the  intrepid  and  enterpris- 
tng  Arnold,  and  greatly  fear  that  consequences  of  the  most 
alarming  nature  will  result  from  this  well-intended,  but  unfortu- 
nate attempt." 

General  Schuyler,  who  was  now  in  Albany,  urged  the  neoea- 
sity  of  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  for  the 
army  in  Canada.  Washington  had  not  a  man  to  spare  from  the 
army  before  Boston.  He  applied,  therefore,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  for 
three  regiments,  which  were  granted.  His  prompt  measure  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  Congress,  and  further  reinforcements 
were  ordered  from  the  same  quartera 

Solicitude  was  awakened  about  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  said  to  be  concealed 
in  Tryon  County,  and  numbers  of  the  tories  in  that  neighborhood 
preparing  for  hostilities.  Sir  John  Johnson  had  fortified  Johnson 
Hall,  gathered  about  him  his  Scotch  Highland  tenants  and  Indian 
allies,  and  it  was  rumored  he  intended  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

Schuyler,  in  consequence,  received  orders  from  Congress  to 
take  measures  for  securing  the  military  stores,  disarming  the  dis- 
afiPected,  and  apprehending  their  chiefs.  He  forthwith  hastened 
from  Albany,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers ;  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Herkimer,  with  the  militia  of  Tryon  County  marshalled 
forth  on  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  Mohawk  Biver,  and  appeared 
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before  Sir  Jolm's  stronghold,  near  Johnstown,  on  the  i9th  of 
Janxuuy. 

Thus  beleaguered,  Sir  John,  aihsr  much  negotiation,  capita* 
lated.  He  was  to  surrender  all  weapons  of  war  and  military 
stores  in  his  possession,  and  to  give  his  parole  not  to  take  anns 
against  America.  On  these  conditions  he  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  as  far  westward  in  Tryon  Coxmty  as  the  German  Flats  and 
Kingsland  districts,  and  to  every  part  of  the  colony  to  the  south- 
-ward  and  eastward  of  these  districts;  provided  he  did  not  go 
into  any  seaport  town. 

Sir  John  intimated  a  trust,  that  he,  and  the  gentlemen  with 
him,  would  be  permitted  to  retain  such  arms  as  were  their  own 
property.  The  reply  was  characteristic:  "General  Schuyler's 
feelings  as  a  gentleman,  induce  him  to  consent  that  Sir  John 
Johnson  may  retain  the  few  favorite  family  arms,  he  making  a 
list  of  ihem.  General  Schuyler  never  refused  a  gentleman  his 
side-arms." 

The  capitulation  being  adjusted,  Schuyler  ordered  his  troops 
to  be  drawn  up  in  line  at  noon  (Jan.  20th),  between  his  quarters 
and  the  Court  House,  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Highland- 
ers, enjoining  profound  silence  on  his  officers  and  men,  when  the 
surrender  should  bo  made.  Every  thing  was  conducted  with 
'great  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  John's  Scottish  adherents; 
they  marched  to  the  front,  grounded  their  arms,  and  were  dis- 
missed with  exhortations  to  good  behavior. 

The  conduct  of  Schuyler,  throughout  this  affair,  drew  forth  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  applauding  him  for  his  fidelity,  prudence 
and  expedition,  and  the  proper  temper  he  had  maintamed  toward 
the  "  deluded  people  "  in  question.  Washington,  too,  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  success.    "1  hope,"  writes  he,  "Ghaeral  Lee 
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ifffl  exeoate  a  work  of  the  same  kind  on  Long  Island.  It  is  hig^ 
time  to  begin  with  our  internal  foes,  when  we  are  threatened  with 
such  severity  of  chastisement  from  oar  kind  parent  without.^' 

The  recent  reverses  in  Canada  had,  in  fact,  heightened  the 
solicitnde  of  Washington  about  the  province  of  New  YorL 
That  province  was  the  central  and  all-important  link  in  the  con- 
federacy ;  but  he  feared  it  might  prove  a  brittle  one.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  adverse  influences  in  operation  there.  A 
large  number  of  friends  to  the  crown,  among  the  official  and  com- 
mercial classes;  rank  tories,  (as  they  were  called,)  in  the  city  and 
about  the  neighboring  country;  particularly  on  Long  and  Staten 
Islands ;  king's  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay  and  harbor,  keeping  up 
a  suspicious  intercourse  with  the  citizens ;  while  Grovemor  Trycm, 
castled,  as  it  were,  on  board  one  of  these  ships,  carried  on  in- 
trigues with  those  disaffected  to  the  popular  cause,  in  all  parts  of 
the  neighborhood.  County  committees  had  been  empowered  by 
the  New  York  Congress  and  convention,  to  apprehend  all  persons 
notoriously  disaffected,  to  examine  into  their  conduct,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  guilty  of  any  hostile  act  or  machination. 
Imprisonment  or  banishment  was  the  penalty.-  The  committees 
could  call  upon  the  militia  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions. Still,  disaffection  to  the  cause  was  said  to  be  rife  in  the 
province,  and  Washington  looked  to  General  Lee  for  effective 
measures  to  suppress  it. 

Lee  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  February,  his  caustic 
humors  sharpened  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  which  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  while  on  the  march,  to  carry  him  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  way  in  a  litter.  His  correspondence  is  a  com 
plete  mental  barometer.  ''  I  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  the  greatest 
good  fortune,"  writes  he  to  Washington  (Feb.  5ih),  <<that  th( 
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Congress  have  detached  a  oommittee  to  this  place,  otherwise  I 
should  have  made  a  most  ridicnloas  figure,  besides  bringing  upon 
myself  the  enmity  of  the  whole  province.  My  hands  were  effec- 
tually tied  np  from  taking  any  step  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 
Tice  by  the  late  resolve  of  Congress,  putting  every  detachment 
of  the  continental  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  where  such  detachment  is." 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  the  squadron  which  had  sailed  so  mysteriously 
from  Boston,  looked  into  the  harbor.  "  Though  it  was  Sabbath,*' 
says  a  letter-writer  of  the  day,  *^  it  threw  the  whole  city  into  such 
a  convulsion  as  it  never  knew  before.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
hastened  to  move  their  effects  into  the  country,  expecting  an 
immediate  conflict.  All  that  day  and  all  night,  were  there  carts 
going  and  boats  loading,  and  women  and  children  crying,  and 
distressed  voices  heard  in  the  roads  in  the  dead  of  the  night."  * 

Clinton  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  expressed  much  surprise  and 
concern  at  the  distress  caused  by  his  arrival ;  which  was  merely, 
he  said,  on  a  short  visit  to  his  friend  Tryon,  and  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  He  professed  a  juvenile  love  for  the  place,  and 
desired  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  informed  of  the  purport  of 
his  visit,  and  that  he  would  go  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  He  brought  no  troops  with  him,"  writes  Lee,  '^  and  pledges 
his  honor  that  none  are  coming.  He  says  it  is  merely  a  visit  to 
his  friend  Tryon.  If  it  is  really  so,  it  is  the  most  whimsical 
piece  of  civility  I  ever  heard  of" 

A  gentleman  in  New  York,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Philadel- 
phia, reports  one  of  the  general's  characteristic  menaces,  which 
kept  the  town  in  a  fever. 

*  Rcmembraiicer«  vol.  liL 
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"Leo  says,  he  will  send  -word  on  board  of  the  men-of-war, 
that,  if  they  set  a  honse  on  fire,  he  will  chain  a  hundred  of  their 
friends  by  the  neck,  and  make  the  house  their  funeral  pile.'*  * 

For  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  let  off  for 
their  fears.  Clinton,  after  a  brief  visit,  continued  his  mysterious 
cruise,  openly  avowing  his  destination  to  be  North  Carolina — 
which  nobody  believed,  simply  because  he  avowed  it 

The  Duke  of  Manchester,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  ci 
the  conduct  of  Clinton,  contrasts  it  with  that  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
who  wrapped  Norfolk  in  flames.  ''I  will  pass  no  censure  on 
that  noble  lord,"  said  he,  "  but  I  could  wish  that  he  had  acted 
with  that  generous  spirit  that  forbade  Clinton  uselessly  to  destroy 
the  town  of  New  York  My  lords,  Clinton  visited  New  York; 
the  inhabitants  expected  its  destruction.  Lee  appeared  before  it 
with  an  army  too  powerful  to  be  attacked,  and  Clinton  passed 
by  without  doing  any  wanton  damage." 

The  necessity  of  conferring  with  committees  at  every  step, 
was  a  hard  restraint  upon  a  man  of  Lee's  ardent  and  impatient 
temper,  who  had  a  soldierlike  contempt  for  the  men  of  peace 
around  him ;  yet  at  the  outset  he  bore  it  better  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

"  The  Congress  committees,  a  certain  number  of  the  commit- 
tees of  safety,  and  your  humble  servant,"  writes  he  to  Washing- 
ton, "have  had  two  conferences.  The  result  is  such  as  will 
agreeably  surprise  you.  It  is  in  the  first  place  agreed,  and  justly, 
that  to  fortify  the  town  against  shipping  is  impracticable ;  but  we 
are  to  fortify  lodgments  on  some  commanding  part  of  the  city 
for  two  thousand  men.    We  are  to  erect  enclosed  batteries  on 

«  Abl  AxchiyoB,  5Ui  SeiiM^  iv.  941. 
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both  sideB  of  the  water,  near  Hell  Gate,  which  will  aiLswer  the 
doable  purpose  of  Beooring  the  town  against  piracies  through  the 
Sound,  and  secure  our  communication  with  Long  Island,  now  be- 
come a  more  important  point  than  ever ;  as  it  is  determined  to 
form  a  strong  fortified  camp  of  three  thousand  men,  on  the 
Island,  immediately  opposite  to  New  TorL  The  pass  in  the 
Highlands  is  to  be  made  as  respectable  as  possible,  and  guarded 
hy  a  battalion.  In  short,  I  think  the  plan  judicious  and  com- 
plete.' 

The  pass  in  the  Highlands  above  alluded  to,  is  that  grand 
defile  of  the  Hudson,  where,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  miles,  it 
wends  its  deep  channel  between  stem,  forest-clad  mountains  and 
rocky  promontories.  Two  forts,  about  six  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  commanding  narrow  parts  of  the  riyer  at  its 
bends  through  these  Highlands,  had  been  commenced  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  by  order  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  but  they 
were  said  to  be  insufficient  for  the  security  of  that  important 
pass,  and  were  to  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

Washington  had  charged  Lee,  in  his  instructions,  to  keep  a 
stem  eye  upon  the  tories,  who  were  active  in  New  York.  "  You 
can  seize  upon  the  persons  of  the  principals,''  said  he ;  "  they 
must  be  so  notoriously  known,  that  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
committing  mistakes."  Lee  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  these  in- 
structions, and  weeded  out  with  a  vigorous  hand,  some  of  the 
rankest  of  the  growth.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  peace-lov- 
ing citizens,  who  insisted  that  he  was  arrogating  a  power  vested 
solely  in  the  civil  authority.  One  of  them,  well-affected  to  the 
cause,  writes :  '^  To  see  the  vast  number  of  houses  shut  up,  one 
would  think  the  city  almost  evacuated.  Women  and  children  are 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.     Troops  are  daily  coming  in; 
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tibey  break  open  and  quarter  themselyes  in  any  house  ibey  find 
shut''* 

Tlie  enemy,  too,  regarded  hla  measures  wiUi  apprehensoos. 
"  That  arch  rebel  Lee,"  writes  a  British  officer,  "  has  driyen  sJl 
the  well-affected  people  from  the  town  of  New  York.  If  some- 
thing is  not  speedily  done,  his  Britannic  majesty's  American  do 
minions  will  be  confined  within  a  yery  narrow  compass."  f 

In  the  exercise  of  his  military  functions,  Lee  set  Gov^Dot 
Tryon  and  the  captain  of  the  Asia  at  defiance.  "  They  had 
threatened  perdition  to  the  town,"  writes  he  to  Washington,  "  if 
the  cannon  were  remoyed  from  the  batteries  and  wharyes,  but  I 
oyer  considered  their  threats  as  a  brutumfidmeny  and  eyen  per- 
suaded the  town  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  We  accord- 
ingly conyeyed  them  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  no  cannonade  ensued.  Oaptain  Parker  publishes  a  plea- 
sant reason  for  his  passiye  conduct.  He  says  that  it  was  mani- 
festly my  intention,  and  that  of  the  New  England  men  under  my 
command,  to  bring  destruction  on  this  town,  so  hated  for  their 
loyal  principles,  but  that  he  was  determined  not  to  indulge  us; 
so  remained  quiet  out  of  spite.  The  people  here  laugh  at  his 
nonsense,  and  begin  to  despise  the  menaces  which  formerly  used 
to  throw  them  into  conyulsions." 

Washington  appears  to  haye  shared  the  merriment.  In  his 
reply  to  Lee,  he  writes,  '^  I  could  not  ayoid  laughing  at  Captain 
Parker's  reasons  for  not  putting  his  repeated  threats  into  execu- 
tion,"— ^a  proof,  by  the  way,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  could 
laugh  occasionally ;  and  eyen  when  surrounded  by  perplexities. 

According  to  Lee's  account,  the  New  Yorkers  showed  a  wod> 

*  Fred.  Rhinelander  to  Petor  Vaa  ScIuMck,  Feb.  28. 
t  Am.  AiduTOfl^  y.  425. 
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derfbl  alacrity  in  remoyiog  the  cannon.  '^  Hen  and  boys  of  all 
ages,''  writes  he,  '^  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  pleasure. 
X  really  believe  the.  generality  are  as  well  affected  as  any  on  the 
continent."  Some  of  the  well-afifected,  however,  thonght  he  was 
rather  too  self-willed  and  high-handed.  '^  Though  General  Lee 
has  many  things  to  recommend  him  as  a  general,"  writes  one  of 
them,  "  yet  I  think  he  was  out  of  lack  when  he  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  gons  from  the  battery ;  as  it  was  without  the  appro 
l>ation  or  knowledge  of  our  Congress."  * — Lee  seldom  waited  for 
the  approbation  of  Congress  in  moments  of  exigency. 

He  now  proceeded  with  his  plan  of  defences.  A  strong  re- 
doubt, capable  of  holding  three  hundred  men,  was  commenced  at 
Horen's  Hook,  commanding  the  pass  at  Hell  Gate,  so  as  to  block 
up  from  the  enemy's  ships,  the  passage  between  the  mainland  and 
Long  Island.  A  regiment  was  stationed  on  the  island,  making 
fascines,  and  preparing  other  materials  for  constructing  the  works 
for  an  intrenched  camp,  which  Lee  hoped  would  render  it  impos- 
mble  for  the  enemy  to  get  a  footing  there.  '^  What  to  do  with 
this  city,"  writes  he,  "I  own,  puzzles  me.  It  is  so  encircled  with 
deep  navigable  water,  that  whoever  commands  the  sea  must  com- 
mand the  town.  To-morrow  I  shall  begin  to  dismantle  that  part 
of  the  fort  next  to  the  town,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into 
a  citadel.  I  shall  barrier  the  principal  streets,  and,  at  least,  if  I 
cannot  make  it  a  continental  garrison,  it  shall  be  a  disputable 
field  of  battle."  Batteries  were  to  be  erected  on  an  eminence 
behind  Trinity  Church,  to  keep  the  enemy's  ships  at  so  great  a 
distance  as  not  to  injure  the  town. 

King's  Bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  or  New  York 

*  Fred.  Bhinelander  to  Peter  Van  Schaaok. 
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Island,  linking  it  with  the  mainland,  was  pronounced  by  Lee  "a 
most  important  pass,  without  which  the  city  conld  hare  no  oob- 
monication  with  Connecticut."  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  made  u 
strong  as  possible. 

Heavy  cannon  were  to  be  sent  up  to  the  forts  in  the  Higii- 
lands ;  which  were  to  be  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

In  the  midst  of  his  schemes,  Lee  received  orders  from  Con- 
gress to  the  command  in  Canada,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery. He  bewailed  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  city;  the 
Continental  Congress,  as  he  said,  not  having,  as  yet,  taken  the 
least  step  for  its  security.  "  The  instant  I  leave  it,"  said  he,  "I 
conclude  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  inhabitants  in  general,  wiU 
relapse  into  their  former  hysterics.  The  men-of-war  and  Mr. 
Tryon  will  return  to  their  old  station  at  the  wharves,  and  &d 
first  regiments  who  arrive  from  England,  will  take  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  Long  Island." 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  his  military  de- 
monstrations in  the  city,  the  enemy's  ships  had  drawn  off  and 
dropped  down  the  bay;  and  he  had  taken  vigorous  measures, 
without  consulting  the  committees,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  supplying  them  with  provisions. 

"  Governor  Trjon  and  the  Asia,"  writes  he  to  Washington, 
"  continue  between  Nutten  and  Bedlow's  Islands.  It  has  pleased 
his  excellency,  in  violation  of  the  compact  he  has  made,  to  seize 
several  vessels  from  Jersey  laden  with  flour.  It  has,  in  return, 
pleased  my  excellency  to  stop  all  provisions  from  the  city,  and 
cut  off  all  intercourse  with  him, — a  measure  which  has  thrown 
the  mayor,  council,  and  tories  into  agonies.  The  propensity,  or 
rather  rage,  for  paying  court  to  this  great  man,  is  inoonceivable. 
They  cannot  be  weaned  from  him.    We  must  put  wormwood  on 
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his  paps,  or  thoj  will  cry  to  sack,  as  ihey  are  in  their  second 
chUdhood." 

We  would  observe,  in  explanation  of  a  sarcasm  in  the  above 
quoted  letter,  that  Lee  professed  a  great  contempt  for  the  titles 
of  respect  which  it  was  the  custom  to  prefix  to  the  names  of  men 
in  office  or  command.  He  scoffed  at  them,  as  unworthy  of  "  a 
great,  free,  manly,  equal  commonwealth.^'  "  For  my  own  part," 
said  he,  "  I  would  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth, 
as  the  excellency  with  which  I  am  daily  crammed.  How  much 
more  true  dignity  was  there  in  the  simplicity  of  address  among 
the  Komans !  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  Decius  Bruto  Imperatori, 
or  Caio  Marcello  Consuli,*  than  to  '  His  Excellency  Major-general 
Noodle,'  or  to  the  <  Honorable  John  Doodle.' " 
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VONOTOHOrS  STATE  OB  AFFAIB8  BEFORE   BOSTON — ^WASHIHGIDH  AKXIOCS  FM 

ACTION — ^BZFIiOir  OF  PUTNAM — ^ITS    DBAMATIO   C0NSEQUKSCB8 THB   FABCE 

OF  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  BOSTON — AN  AT  ARMING  INTERBUPTIOK DIBTBEfiBISOr 

THE  BE8IBGBO— Washington's  irksome  p^^icambnt — ^his  bou>  pbofo- 

SmON — ^DEMUR  OF  THE  OOUNCXIi  OF  WAR — ^ARRIYAI«  OF  KNOX  WITH  AB- 
XnXEBY— DORCHESTER  BEIOBIB  TO  BE  8EIZBD  AND  FOBIXnBJ>— FSSBA- 
RATION8  FOR  THE  ATTEMPT. 

The  siege  of  Boston  continued  throngh  the  winter,  without  any 
striking  incident  to  enliven  its  monotony.  The  British  remained 
within  their  works,  learing  the  beleaguering  army  slowly  to  aug- 
ment its  forces.  The  country  was  dissatisfied  with  the  inaction 
of  the  latter.  Even  Congress  was  anxious  for  some  Buccessfdl 
blow  that  might  revive  popular  enthusiasm.  Washington  shared 
this  anziely,  and  had  repeatedly,  in  councils  of  war,  suggested  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  but  had  found  a  majority  of  his  general 
officers  opposed  to  it.  He  had  hoped  some  favorable  opportunity 
would  present,  when,  the  harbor  being  frozen,  the  troops  might 
approach  the  town  upon  the  ice.  The  winter,  however,  though 
severe  at  first,  proved  a  mild  one,  and  the  bay  continued  open. 
General  Putnam,  in  the  mean  time,  having  completed  the  new 
works  at  Lechmere  Point,  and  being  desirous  of  keeping  up  the 
spirit  of  his  men,  resolved  to  treat  them  to  an  exploit.     Aocord- 
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ingly,  from  hb  '^  impregnable  fortress "  of  Cobble  Hill,  be  de* 
taohed  a  party  of  about  two  bondred,  imder  bis  favorite  officer, 
Major  Knowlton,  to  surprise  and  capture  a  Britisb  guard  sta- 
tioned at  Cbarlestown.     It  was  a  daring  enterprise,  and  executed 
^ih  spirit,     As  Cbarlestown  Neck  was  completely  protected, 
Knowlton  led  bis  men  across  tbe  mill-dam,  round  tbo  base  of  tbo 
hill,  and  immediately  below  tbe  fort ;  set  fire  to  tbe  guard-bouse 
and  some  buildings  in  its  vicinity ;  made  several  prisoners,  and 
retired  witbout  loss ;  altbougb  tbundered  upon  by  tbe  cannon  of 
the  fort.    Tbe  exploit  was  attended  by  a  dramatic  effect  on 
wbicb  Putnam  bad  not  calculated.     Tbe  Britisb  officers,  early  in 
the  winter,  bad  fitted  up  a  tbeatre,  wbicb  was  well  attended  by 
the  troops  and  tories.     On  tbe  evening  in  question,  an  afterpiece 
was  to  be  performed,  entitled  "  Tbe  Blockade  of  Boston,"  intend- 
ed as  a  burlesque  on  tbe  patriot  army  wbicb  was  beleaguering  it. 
Wasbington  is  said  to  bave  been  represented  in  it  as  an  awkward 
lout,  equipped  witb  a  buge  wig,  and  a  long  rusty  sword,  attended 
by  a  country  booby  as  orderly  sergeant,  in  rustic  garb,  witb  an 
eld  firelock  seven  or  eigbt  feet  long. 

Tbe  tbeatre  was  crowded,  especially  by  tbe  military.  Tbe 
first  piece  was  over,  and  tbe  curtain  was  rising  for  tbe  farce, 
wben  a  sergeant  made  bis  appearance,  and  announced  ibat  "  tbe 
alarm  guns  were  firing  at  Cbarlestown,  and  tbe  Yankees  attacking 
Bunker's  Hill."  At  first  tbis  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  tbe 
entertainment,  until  Qeneral  Howe  gave  tbe  word,  *^  Officers,  to 
your  alarm  posts." 

Oreat  confusion  ensued;  every  one  scrambled  out  of  tbe 
theatre  as  fast  as  possible.  Tbere  was,  as  usual,  some  sbrieking 
and  fidnting  of  ladies;  and  tbe  farce  of  "Tbe  Blockade  of 
Boston"  bad  a  more  serious  tban  comic  termmation. 
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The  London  Ghronicle,  in  a  sneering  oomment  on  Boflbon 
affairs,  gave  Borgojne  as  the  author  of  this  borlesqne  afterpiee^ 
though  perhaps  unjustly.  "  General  Burgoyne  has  opened  a 
theatrical  campaign,  of  which  himself  is  sole  manager,  being 
determined  to  act  with  the  Provincials  on  the  defenairo  only. 
Tom  Thumb  has  been  already  represented ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Provincials  are  preparing  to  exhibit,  early  in  the  spring 
'Measure  for  Measure.' " 

The  British  officers,  like  all  soldiers  by  profession,  endeavored 
to  while  away  the  time  by  every  amusement  within  their  reach; 
but,  in  truth,  the  condition  of  the  besieged  town  was  daily  bcoom- 
ing  more  and  more  distressing.  The  inhabitants  were  without 
flour,  pulse,  or  vegetables;  the  troops  were  nearly  as  destitute 
There  was  a  lack  of  fuel,  too,  as  well  as  food.  The  snud^pos 
broke  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  inoculate  the  army.  Men, 
women  and  children  either  lefb  the  city  voluntarily,  or  were  sent 
out  of  it ;  yet  the  distress  increased.  Several  houses  were  broken 
open  and  plundered ;  others  were  demolished  by  the  soldiery  for 
fUel.  General  Howe  resorted  to  the  sternest  measures  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  excels.  The  provost  was  ordered  to  go  the  rounds 
with  the  hangman,  and  hang  up  the  first  man  he  should  detect  in 
the  fact,  without  waiting  for  further  proof  for  trial  Offenders 
were  punished  with  four  hundred,  six  hundred,  and  even  one 
thousand  lashes.  The  wife  of  a  private  soldier,  convicted  of  re» 
ceiving  stolen  goods,  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  lashes  on  her 
bare  back,  at  the  cart's  tail,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  an 
imprisonment  of  three  months. 

Meanwhile,  Washington*  was  incessantly  goaded  by  the  impa- 
tient murmurs  of  the  public,  as  we  may  judge  by  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Beed.     "  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart,"  writes  he, 
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on  the  loth  of  Fcbmarj ;  "  but  to  declare  it,  unless  to  a  firiend, 
may  l)e  an  argument  of  yanitj.     I  know  the  unhappy  predica- 
xnent  I  stand  in ;  I  know  that  much  is  expected  of  me ;  I  know 
ihaty   without  men,  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  without 
any  thing  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  soldier,  little  is  to  bo 
done  ;  and,  what  is  mortifying,  I  know  that  I  cannot  stand  justi- 
fied to  the  world  without  exposing  my  own  weakness,  and  injur- 
ing  the  cause,  by  declaring  my  wants ;  which  I  am  determined 
not  to  do,  further  than  unavoidable  necessity  brings  every  man 
acqiiainted  with  them. 

''  My  own  situation  is  so  irksome  to  me  at  times,  that,  if  I 
did  not  consult  the  public  good  more  than  my  own  tranquillity,  I 
Bhould  long  ere  this  have  put  every  thing  on  the  cast  of  a  die. 
So  far  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  well 
armed,  I  have  been  here  with  less  than  one  half  of  that  number, 
including  sick,  furloughed,  and  on  command;  and  those  neither 
armed  nor  clothed  as  they  should  be.  In  short,  my  situation  has 
been  such,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  art,  to  conceal  it  from 
my  own  officers." 

How  precious  are  those  letters !  And  how  fortunate  that  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Beed  from  camp,  should  have  procured  for  us 
such  confidential  outpourings  of  Washington's  heart  at  this  time 
of  its  great  triaL 

He  still  adhered  to  his  opinion  in  favor  of  an  attempt  upon 
the  town.  He  was  aware  that  it  would  be  attended  with  consid- 
erable loss,  but  believed  it  would  be  successful  if  the  men  should 
behave  well.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  bay  became  sufficiently  frozen  fbr  the  transportation  of 
troops.  "  This,"  writes  he  to  Reed,  "  I  thought,  knowing  the  ice 
would  not  last,  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  an  assault  upon 
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tho  troops  in  town.  I  proposed  it  in  conncil ;  bat  behold,  thoo^ 
we  bad  been  waiting  all  the  year  for  this  favorable  erent,  t}» 
enterprise  was  thought  too  dangerous.  Perhaps  it  was;  perhaps 
the  irksomeness  of  my  situation  led  me  to  undertake  more  than 
could  be  warranted  by  prudence.  I  did  not  think  so,  and  I  am 
sure  yet  that  the  enterprise,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  with  reeo 
lution,  must  have  succeeded ;  without  it,  any  would  fSuL" 

His  proposition  was  too  bold  for  the  field-officers  assembled 
in  council  (Feb.  16th),  who  objected  that  there  was  not  force,  nor 
arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  in  camp  for  such  an  attempt 
Washington  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  it  being  almost  nnani* 
mous;  yet  he  felt  the  irksomeness  of  his  situation.  '^  To  hare  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  continent,''  said  he,  "  fixed  with  anxious  expecs 
tation  of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in 
every  military  operation  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  of 
carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means  used 
to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceal  it  also  fix>m  onr 
friends,  and  add  to  their  wonder." 

In  the  council  of  war  above  mentioned,  a  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment were  considered  advisable,  as  soon  as  there  should  be 
a  sufficiency  of  powder ;  in  the  mean  time,  preparations  might  be 
made  for  taking  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  Noddle^s 
Island. 

At  length  the  camp  was  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Knox,  with  his  long  train  of  sledges  drawn  by  oxen,  bringing 
more  than  fifty  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  beside  supplies  of 
lead  and  flints.  The  zeal  and  perseverance  which  he  had  dis 
played  in  his  wintry  expedition  across  frozen  lakes  and  snowy 
wastes,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  instruc- 
tions, won  him  the  entire  confidence  of  WaahingtoiL     His  con- 
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dnot  in  this  enterprise  was  but  an  earnest  of  that  energy  and 
ability  whicH  he  displayed  throughout  the  war. 

Farther  ammnmtion  being  received  from  the  royal  arsenal  at 
New  York,  and  other  quarters,  and  a  reinforcement  of  ten  regi- 
ments of  miMtia,  Washington  no  longer  met  with  opposition  to 
lu3  warlike  measures.  Lechmere  Point,  which  Putnam  had  for- 
tified, was  immediately  to  he  supplied  with  mortars  and  heavy 
cannon,  so  as  to  oonnnand  Boston  on  the  north ;  and  Dorchester 
Heights,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  were  forthwith  to  be  taken 
possession  ot  *^  If  any  thing,"  said  Washington,  "  will  induce 
the  enemy  to  haiard  an  engagement,  it  will  be  our  attempting  to 
ftrtify  those  heights,  as,  in  that  event  taking  place,  we  shall  be 
able  to  command  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  aknost  the  whole 
harbor."  Their  possession,  moreover,  would  enable  him  to  push 
his  works  to  Nook's  Hill,  and  other  points  opposite  Boston, 
whence  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  must  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  city. 

The  council  of  Massachusetts,  at  his  request,  ordered  the 
militia  of  the  towns  contiguous  to  Dorchester  and  Bozbury,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the  lines  at  those  places 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements,  on  receiving  a  precon- 
certed signaL 

Washington  felt  painfully  aware  how  much  depended  upon 
the  success  of  this  attempt  There  was  a  cloud  of  gloom  and 
distrust  lowering  upon  the  public  mind.  Danger  threatened  on 
the  north  and  on  the  south.  Montgomery  had  fallen  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec.  The  army  in  Canada  was  shattered.  Tryon 
and  the  tones  were  plotting  mischief  in  New  York.  Dunmoro 
was  harassing  the  lower  part  of  Yirginiai  and  Clinton  and  his 
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fleet  were  prowling  along  the  coast,  on  a  secret  emnd  of 
miscliie£ 

Washington's  general  orders  evince  the  solemn  and  anxious 
state  of  his  feelings.  In  those  of  the  26ih  of  February^  he  for- 
bade all  playing  at  cards  and  other  games  of  chance.  ^  At  this 
time  of  public  distress,"  writes  he, ''  men  may  find  enough  to  do 
in  the  service  of  Qod  and  their  country,  without  abandoning 
themselves  to  vice  and  immorality.  *  *  *  *  It  is  a  noble 
cause  we  are  engaged  in;  it  is  the  canse  of  virtue  and  mankind; 
every  advantage  and  comfort  to  us  and  our  posterity  depend  upon 
the  vigor  of  our  exertions;  in  short,  freedom  or  slavery  must  be 
the  result  of  our  conduct ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  greater  in- 
ducement to  men  to  behave  well  But  it  may  not  be  anuss  to 
the  troops  to  know,  that,  if  any  man  in  action  shall  presume  to 
skulk,  hide  himself,  or  retreat  from  the  enemy  without  the  orders 
of  his  commanding  officer,  he  will  be  instantly  shot  down  aa  an 
example  of  cowardice;  cowards  having  too  frequently  discon- 
certed the  best  formed  troops  by  their  dastardly  behavior.^' 

In  the  general  plan  it  was  concerted,  that,  should  the  ene- 
my detach  a  large  force  to  dislodge  our  men  from  Dorchester 
Heights,  as  had  been  done  in  the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  aa 
attack  upon  the  opposite  side  of  tho  town  should  forthwith  be 
made  by  General  Putnam.  For  this  purpose  he  was  to  have 
four  thousand  picked  men  in  readiness,  in  two  divisions,  nnder 
Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene.  At  a  concerted  signal  from  Hox- 
bury,  they  were  to  embark  in  boats  near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
Biver,  cross  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  three  floating  batteries^ 
land  in  two  places  in  Boston,  secure  its  strong  posts,  force  the 
gates  and  works  at  the  Neck,  and  let  in  the  Boxbuiy  troops. 
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The  evening  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  March,  was  fixed  npon  for 
the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights.  The  ground  was  frozen 
too  hard  to  be  easily  intrenched ;  fascines,  therefore,  and  gabions, 
and  bundles  of  screwed  hay,  were  collected  durbg  the  two  pre- 
ceding nights,  with  which  to  form  breastworks  and  redoubts. 
During  these  two  busy  nights  the  enemy's  batteries  were  can- 
nonaded and  bombarded  from  opposite  points,  to  occupy  their 
attention,  and  prevent  their  noticing  these  preparations.  They 
replied  with  spirit,  and  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery  thus  kept 
np,  covered  completely  the  rumbling  of  waggons  and  ordnance. 

How  little  the  enemy  were  aware  of  what  was  impending,  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 
of  distinction  in  the  British  army  in  Boston  to  his  friend  in  Lon- 
don, dated  on  the  3d  of  March : 

''  For  these  last  six  weeks  or  near  two  months,  we  have  been 
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better  amused  than  could  possibly  be  expected  in  oar  situation. 
We  had  a  theatre,  we  had  balls,  and  there  is  actually  a  subacrip- 
tion  on  foot  for  a  masquerade.  England  seems  to  have  forgot 
us,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  forget  ourselves.  But  we  w^e 
roused  to  a  sense  of  our  situation  last  night,  in  a  manner  unpleas- 
ant enough.  The  rebels  have  been  for  some  time  past  erecting 
a  bomb  battery,  and  last  night  began  to  play  upon  usl  Two 
shells  fell  not  far  from  me.  One  fell  upon  Colonel  Moncktons 
house,  but  luckily  did  not  burst  until  it  had  crossed  the  street 
Many  houses  were  damaged,  but  no  lives  lost.  The  rebel  army,*' 
adds  he,  '^  is  not  brave,  I  believe,  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  their  artillery  officers  are  at  least  equal  to  ours."  * 

The  wife  of  John  Adams,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe 
American  camp,  and  knew  that  a  general  action  was  meditated, 
expresses  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  the  feelings  of  a  patriot 
woman  daring  the  suspense  of  these  nights. 

^'  I  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  since  yon  left 
^pCj"  writes  she  on  Saturday.  "  It  has  been  scud  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow  for  this  month,  and  when  the  dreadful  to-morrow  wHl 
be,  I  know  not.  But  hark  i  The  house  this  instant  shakes  with 
the  roar  of  cannon.  I  have  been  to  the  door,  and  find  it  is  a 
cannonade  from  our  army.  Orders,  I  find,  are  come,  for  all  the 
remaiuing  miHtia  to  repair  to  the  Imes  Monday  night,  by  twelve 
o'clock.     No  deep  for  me  to-night " 

On  Sunday  the  letter  is  resumed.  ''I  went  to  bed  after 
twelve,,  but  got  no  rest;  the  cannon  continued  firing,  and  my 
heart  kept  pace  with  them  all  night  We  have  had  a  pretty 
quiet  day,  but  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  God  only 
knows." 

*  Am.  Archives,  iih.  Series^  y.  425. 
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On  M ondajy  the  appointed  eyening,  she  continues :  *  I  have 
just  returned  from  Pcnn's  Hill,  where  I  have  been  sitting  to  hear 
the  amazing  roar  of  cannon,  and  from  whence  I  could  see  every 
Bhell  which  was  thrown.  The  sound,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  nature,  and  is  of  the  true  species  of  the  sublime.  'Tis  now 
an  incessant  roar;  but  oh,  the  fatal  ideas  which  are  connected 
with  the  sound!  How  many  of  our  dear  countrymen  must 
falll 

^'I  went  to  bed  about  twelve,  and  rose  again  a  little  after 
one.  I  could  no  more  sleep  than  if  I  had  been  in  the  engage- 
ment; ithe  rattling  of  the  windows,  the  jar  of  the  house,  the 
continual  roar  of  twenty-four  poimders,  and  the  bursting  of  shells, 
give  us  such  ideas,  and  realize  a  scene  to  us  of  which  we  could 
scarcely  form  any  conception.  I  hope  to  give  you  joy  of  Bos* 
ton,  even  if  it  is  in  ruins,  before  I  send  this  away." 

On  the  Monday  evening  thus  graphically  described,  as  soon 
as  the  firing  commenced,  the  detachment  under  General  Thomas 
set  out  on  its  cautious  and  secret  march  from  the  lines  of  Roz- 
bury  and  Dorchester.  Every  thing  was  conducted  as  regularly 
and  quietly  as  possible.  A  covering  party  of  eight  hundred  men 
preceded  the  carts  with  the  intrenching  tools;  then  came  Oeneral 
Thomas  with  the  working  party,  twelve  hundred  strong,  followed 
by  a  train  of  three  hundred  waggons,  laden  with  fascines,  gabions, 
and  hay  screwed  into  bundles  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  weight 
A  great  number  of  such  bundles  were  ranged  in  a  line  along 
Dorchester  Neck  on  the  side  next  the  enemy,  to  protect  the 
troops,  while  passing,  from  being  raked  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
Fortunately,  although  the  moon,  as  Washington  writes,  was  shin- 
ing  in  its  full  lustre,  the  flash  and  roar  of  cannonry  from  opposite 
points,  and  the  bursting  of  bombshells  high  in  the  air,  so  engaged 
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and  direrted  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  the  detachment 
reached  the  heights  about  eight  o^clock,  without  being  heard  or 
perceived.  The  covering  party  then  divided ;  one  half  proceeded 
to  the  point  nearest  Boston,  the  other  to  the  one  nearest  to  Castle 
Williams.  The  working  party  commenced  to  fortify,  under  Ute 
directions  of  Gridley,  the  veteran  engineer,  who  had  planned  the 
works  on  Bunker's  HilL  It  wlui  severe  labor,  for  the  earth  was 
frozen  eighteen  inches  deep ;  but  the  men  worked  with  more  than 
their  usual  spirit;  for  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
upon  them.  Though  not  called  there  by  his  duties,  Washington 
could  not  be  absent  from  this  eventful  operation.  An  eloquent 
^  orator  has  imagined  his  situation — *'A11  around  him  intense 
movement;  while  nothing  was  to  be  heard  excepting  the  tread  of 
busy  feet,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the  mattock  upon  the  froaen  soil 
Beneath  him  the  slumbering  batteries  of  the  castle ;  the  road- 
steads and  harbor  filled  with  the  vessls  of  the  royal  fleet,  motionless, 
except  as  they  swung  round  at  their  moorings  at  the  turn  of  the 
midnight  tide;  the  beleaguered  city  occupied  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  a  considerable  non-combatant  population,  startled  into 
unnatural  vigilance  by  the  incessant  and  destructive  cannonade, 
yet  unobservant  of  the  great  operations  in  progress  so  near  them; 
the  surrounding  country,  dotted  with  a  hundred  rural  settle- 
ments, roused  from  the  deep  sleep  of  a  New  England  village,  by 
the  unwonted  glare  and  tumult."  • 

The  same  plastic  fancy  suggests  the  crowd  of  vidons,  phan- 
toms of  the  past,  which  may  have  passed  through  Washington's 
mind,  on  this  night  of  feverish  excitement.  "  His  early  truning 
in  the  wilderness ;  his  escape  from  drowning,  and  the  deadly  rifle 

*  Oration  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  at  Dorchester,  Jnly  itfa,  18S5. 
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of  the  sayage  in  the  perilous  mission  to  Yenango ;  the  shower  of 
iron  hail  through  which  he  rode  unharmed  on  Braddock's  field; 
tho  early  stages  of  the  great  conflict  now  brought  to  its  orisis, 
and  still  more  solemnly,  the  possibilities  of  the  fatore  for  himself 
and  for  America — ^the  ruin  of  the  patriot  cause  if  he  failed  at 
tho  outset ;  the  triumphant  consolidation  of  the  Bevolution  if  he 
prevailed.  " 

The  labors  of  the  night  were  carried  on  by  the  Americans 
with  their  usual  activity  and  address.  When  a  relief  party  ar* 
rived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  forts  were  in  sufficient 
forwardness  to  furnish  protection  against  small-arms  and  grape- 
shot;  and  such  use  was  made  of  the  fascines  and  bundles  of 
screwed  hay,  that,  at  dawn,  a  formidable-looking  fortress  frowned 
along  the  height.  We  have  the  testimony  of  a  British  officer 
already  quoted,  for  the  fact.  ''This  morning  at  daybreak  we  dis- 
covered two  redoubts  on  Dorchester  Point,  and  two  smaller  ones 
on  their  flanks.  They  were  all  raised  during  the  last  night,  with 
an  expedition  equal  to  that  of  the  genii  belonging  to  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp.  From  these  hills  they  command  the  whole 
town,  so  that  we  must  drive  them  from  their  post,  or  desert  the 
phice." 

Howe  gazed  at  the  mushroom  fortress  with  astonishment,  as 
it  loomed  indistinctly,  but  grandly,  through  a  morning  fog. 
"  The  rebels,"  exclaimed  he,  ''have  done  more  work  in  one  night, 
than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  one  month." 

Washington  had  watched,  with  intense  anxiety,  the  eflect  of 

the  revelation  at  daybreak.    "  When  the  enemy  first  discovered 

our  works  in  the  morning,"  writes  he,  "  they  seemed  to  be  in 

great  confusion,  and  from  their  movements,  to  intend  an  attack." 

An  American,  who  was  on  Dorchester  Heights,  gives  a  pio- 
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tare  of  the  Boene.  A  tremendous  cannonade  was  oommeiMsed 
from  the  forts  in  Boston,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  "  Can* 
non  shot,"  writes  he,  *'are  continnaily  rolling  and  reboimdiiig 
over  the  hill,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  obserre  how  little  oar 
soldiers  are  terrified  by  them.  The  royal  troops  are  peroeired 
to  be  in  motion,  as  if  embarking  to  pass  the  harbor  and  land  on 
Dorchester  shore,  to  attack  our  works.  The  hills  and  eleyaiions 
in  this  vicinity  are  covered  with  spectators,  to  witness  deeds  of 
horror  in  the  expected  conflict.  His  excellency,  General  Wash- 
ington, is  present,  animatmg  and  encouraging  the  soldiezB,  and 
they  in  return  manifest  their  joy ;  and  express  a  warm  desiro 
for  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  each  man  knows  his  own  place. 
Our  breastworks  are  strengthened,  and  among  the  means  of  de- 
fence are  a  great  number  of  barrels,  filled  with  stones  and  sand, 
and  arranged  in  firont  of  our  works,  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion, 
and  made  to  roll  down  the  hill,  to  break  the  legs  of  the  assail- 
ants as  they  advance." 

General  Thomas  was  reinforced  with  two  thousand  men.  Old 
Putnam  stood  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  with  his  four  thousand  picked  men,  as  soon  as  the  heights  on 
the  south  should  be  assailed :  '^AU  the  forenoon,"  says  the  Aner- 
lean  above  cited,  "  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  witness- 
ing an  awful  scene;  nothmg  less  than  the  carnage  of  BreiKL's 
Hill  battle  was  expected." 

As  Washington  rode  about  the  heights,  he  reminded  the  troops 
that  it  was  the  5th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
massacre,  and  called  on  them  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their 
brethren.  They  answered  him  with  shouts.  ''  Our  officers  and 
men,"  writes  he,  '<  appeared  impatient  for  the  appeal.    The  eveot 
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I  think,  must  have  been  fortunate ;  notliing  less  than  saooess  and 
Trictoiy  on  our  side." 

Howe,  in  the  mean  time,  wafi  perplexed  between  his  pride  and 
ihe  hazards  of  his  position.  In  his  letters  to  the  ministry,  he  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  *'  being  in  dacger  from  the  rebels."  He  had 
**  hoped  they  would  attack  him."  Apparently,  they  were  about 
to  fulfil  his  hopes,  and  with  formidable  advantages  of  position. 
He  must  dislodge  them  from  Dorchester  Heights,  or  evacuate 
Soston.  The  latter  was  an  alternative  too  mortifying  to  be 
readily  adopted.  He  resolved  on  an  attack,  but  it  was  to  be  a 
night  one. 

"A  body  of  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Mulgrave,  and  a  body  of  grenadiers,  are  to  embark  to-night  at 
seven,"  writes  the  gay  British  officer  already  quoted.  "  I  think 
it  likely  to  be  a  general  affair.  Adieu  balls,  masquerades,  &c., 
for  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign." 

In  the  evening  the  British  began  to  move.  Lord  Percy  was 
to  lead  the  attack  Twenty-five  hundred  men  were  embarked  in 
transports,  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Castle  William*  A  violent  storm  set  in  from  the  east.  The 
transports  could  not  reach  their  place  of  destination.  The  men- 
of-war  could  not  cover  and  support  them.  A  furious  surf  beat 
on  the  shore  where  the  boats  would  have  to  land.  The  attack 
was  consequently  postponed  until  the  following  day. 

That  day  was  equally  unpropitious.  The  storm  continued, 
with  torrents  of  run.  The  attack  was  again  postponed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Americans  went  on  strengthening  their  works ;  by 
the  time  the  storm  subsided,  General  Howe  deemed  them  too 
strong  to  be  easily  carried ;  the  attempt,  therefore,  was  lelizi- 
quiflhed  altogether. 
VOL.  IL — 8* 
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What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  shells  thrown  from  the  heights 
into  the  town,  proved  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  fleet 
was  equally  exposed.  Admiral  Shnldham,  the  saccessor  to  Graves, 
assured  Howe  that  if  the  Americans  maintained  possessioD  of 
the  heights,  his  ships  oould  not  remain  in  the  harbor.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  CTacuate  the  place  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  now  came  on  a  humiliating  perplexity. 
The  troops,  in  embarking,  would  be  exposed  to  a  destmctiTe  fire. 
How  was  this  to  be  prevented  ?  General  Howe's  pride  would  not 
suffer  him  to  make  capitulations ;  he  endeavored  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  the  Bostonians,  by  hinting  that  if  his  troops  were  mo- 
lested while  embarking,  he  might  be  obliged  to  cover  their  retreat, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  town. 

The  hint  had  its  effect  Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
communicated  with  him  through  the  medium  of  General  Robert- 
son. The  result  of  the  negotiation  was,  that  a  paper  was  con- 
cocted and  signed  by  several  of  the  *'  select  men^'  of  Boston,  stating 
the  fears  they  had  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the  place, 
but  that  those  fears  had  been  quieted  by  General  Howc^a  declara- 
tion that  it  should  remain  uninjured,  provided  his  troops  were 
unmolested  while  embarking ;  the  select  men,  therefore,  be^ed 
'<  some  assurance  that  so  dreadful  a  calamity  might  not  bo  brought 
on,  by  any  measures  from  without" 

This  paper  was  sent  out  from  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  which  bore  it  to  the  American  lines  at 
Roxbury.  There  it  was  received  by  Colonel  Learned,  and  carried 
by  him  to  head-quarters.  Washington  consulted  with  such  of 
the  general  officers  as  he  could  immediately  assemble.  The  paper 
was  not  addressed  to  him,  nor  to  any  one  else.  It  was  not  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  General  Howe ;  nor  was  there  any 
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otber  act  obliging  that  conunander  to  falfil  the  promise,  asserted 
to  liave  been  made  by  bim.  It  was  deemed  proper,  therefore, 
that  TV^ashington  should  give  no  answer  to  the  paper;  but  that 
Colonel  Learned  should  signify  in  a  letter,  his  having  laid  it 
before  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  not 
answering  it 

With  this  uncompromising  letter,  the  flag  returned  to  Boston. 
The  Americans  suspended  their  fire,  but  continued  to  fortify  their 
positions.     On  the  night  of  the  9ih,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
plant  a  battery  on  Nook's  Hill,  an  eminence  at  Dorchester,  which 
lies  nearest  to  Boston  Neck.    A  fire  kindled  behind  the  hill,  re- 
vealed the  project.     It  provoked  a  cannonade  from  the  British, 
vhich  was  returned  with  interest  from  Cobble  Hill,  Lechmere 
Point,  Cambridge,  and  Roxbury.     The  roar  of  cannonry  and 
hursting  of  bombshells  prevailed  from  half  after  eight  at  night, 
until  six  in  the  morning.     It  was  another  night  of  terror  to  the 
people  of  Boston;  but  the  Americans  had  to  desist,  for  the 
present,  from  the  attempt  to  fortify  Nook's  HiU.    Among  the 
accidents  of  the  bombardment,  was  the  bursting  of  Putnam's 
vaunted  mortar,  "  the  Congress." 

Daily  preparations  were  now  made  by  the  enemy  for  departure. 
By  proclamation,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  deliver  up  all 
klinen  and  woollen  goods,  and  all  other  goods,  that,  in  possession 
of  the  rebels,  would  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Crean 
Bush,  a  New  York  tory,  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
such  goods,  and  put  them  on  board  of  two  of  the  transports. 
Under  cover  of  his  commission,  he  and  his  myrmidons  broke  open 
stores,  and  stripped  them  of  their  contents.  Marauding  gangs 
from  the  fleet  and  army  followed  their  example,  and  extended 
iheir  depredations  to  private  houses.    On  the  14th,  Howej  in  a 
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genend  order,  declared  that  the  first  soldier  eaoglit  plnndezing 
should  be  hanged  on  the  spot.  Still  on  the  16th  haoaes  were 
broken  open,  goods  destroyed,  and  fomitore  de&ced  bj  the  troGp& 
Some  of  the  fumittire,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  the  officers,  and  was 
destroyed  because  they  could  neither  sell  it  nor  carry  it  away. 

The  letter  of  a  British  officer  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the 
hurried  preparations  for  retreat.  '^  Our  not  being  burdened  with 
provisions,  permitted  us  to  save  some  stores  and  ammunition,  the 
light  field-pieces,  and  such  things  as  were  most  convenient  of  car- 
riage. The  rest,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
belund;  such  of  the  gons  as  by  dismounting  we  could  throw  into 
the  sea  was  so  done.  The  carriages  were  disabled,  and  evezy 
precaution  taken  that  our  circumstances  would  permit ;  for  our 
retreat  was  by  agreement  The  people  of  the  town  who  were 
friends  to  government,  took  care  of  nothing  but  their  merchandise, 
and  found  means  to  employ  the  men  belonging  to  the  transports 
in  embarking  their  goods,  so  that  several  of  the  vessels  were 
entirely  filled'  with  private  property,  instead  of  the  king's  stores. 
By  some  unavoidable  accident,  the  medicines,  surgeons'  chests, 
instruments,  and  necessaries,  were  left  in  the  hospital  The  con- 
fusion unavoidable  to  such  a  disaster,  will  make  you  conceive  how 
much  must  be  forgot,  where  every  man  had  a  private  concern. 
The  necessary  care  and  distress  of  the  women,  children,  sick,  and 
wounded,  required  every  assistance  that  could  be  given.  It  was 
not  like  breaking  up  a  camp,  where  every  man  knows  his  duty; 
it  was  like  departing  your  country  with  your  wives,  your  servants, 
your  household  furniture,  and  all  your  incumbrances.  The 
officers,  who  felt  the  disgrace  of  their  retreat,  did  their  utmost 
to  keep  up  appearances.    The  men,  who  thought  they  were 
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^banging  for  the  better,  strovo  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
times,  and  were  kept  from  plunder  and  drink  with  difficulty."  * 

X'or  some  days  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  delayed  by 
adverse  winds.  Washington,  who  was  imperfectly  informed  of 
affairs  in  Boston,  feared  that  the  movements  there  might  be  a 
feint.  Determined  to  bring  thbgs  to  a  crisis,  he  detached  a 
force  to  Nook's  Hill  on  Saturday,  the  16th,  which  threw  np  a 
breastwork  in  the  night  regardless  of  the  cannonading  of  the 
enemy.  This  commanded  Boston  Neck,  and  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  a  deserter  brought  a  false  report  to  the  British 
that  a  general  assault  was  intended. 

The  embarkation,  so  long  delayed,  began  with  hnrry  and  con- 
fiision  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  harbor  of  Boston 
soon  presented  a  striking  and  tnmnltaons  scene.  There  were 
seventy-eight  ships  and  transports  casting  loose  for  sea,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  refugees, 
hurrying  to  embark ;  many,  especially  of  the  latter,  with  their 
families  and  personal  effects.  The  refugees,  in  fact,  labored 
Under  greater  disadvantages  than  the  king's  troops,  being  obliged 
to  man  their  own  vessels,  as  sufficient  seamen  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  king's  transports.  Speaking  of  those  ^^  who  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  style  and  title  of  government  men"  in 
Boston,  and  acted  an  unfriendly  part  in  this  great  contest.,  Wash- 
ington observes :  "  By  all  accounts  there  never  existed  a  more 
miserable  set  of  beings  than  these  wretched  creatures  now  are. 
Taught  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  was  superior 
to  all  opposition,  and  that  foreign  aid^  if  not,  was  at  hand,  they 
were  even  higher  and  more  insulting  in  their  opposition  than  the 

•  Bomembnnoer,  voL  ill.  p.  10& 
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Begolars.  When  the  order  issued,  therefore,  for  embarldiig  tlie 
troops  in  Boston,  no  eleotrio  shock — no  sadden  clap  of  thnnder, 
— ^in  a  word,  the  last  trump  conld  not  have  stnick  them  with 
greater  consternation.  They  were  at  their  wits^  end,  and  con- 
scious of  their  black  ingratitude,  chose  to  commit  themselvea, 
in  the  manner  I  have  abore  described,  to  the  mercy  of  the  wares 
at  a  tempestuous  season,  rather  than  meet  their  offended  oountiy- 
men."  • 

While  this  tumultuous  embarkation  was  going  on,  tihe  Ameri- 
cans looked  on  in  silence  from  their  batteries  on  Dordbester 
Heights,  without  firing  a  shot  "  It  was  lucky  for  the  inhabit- 
ants now  left  in  Boston,  that  they  did  not,"  writes  a  British  offi- 
cer; ''for  I  am  informed  every  thing  was  prepared  to  set  the 
town  in  a  blaze,  had  they  fired  one  cannon."  f 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  troops  stationed  at 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury  had  paraded,  and  several  regiments 
under  Putnam  had  embarked  in  boats,  and  dropped  down  Charles 
Biver,  to  SowalPs  Point,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
by  land  and  water.  About  nine  o'clock  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  seen  inarching  down  Bunker's  Hill,  while  boats  full  of  sol- 
diers were  putting  off  for  the  shipping.  Two  scouts  were  sent  from 
the  camp  to  reconnoitre.  The  works  appeared  still  to  be  occu- 
pied, for  sentries  were  posted  about  them  with  shouldered  mus- 
kets. Observing  them  to  be  motionless,  the  scouts  made  nearer 
scrutiny,  and  discovered  them  to  be  mere  effigies,  set  up  to  delay 
the  advance  of  the  Americans.  Pushing  on,  they  found  the 
works  deserted,  and  gave  signal  of  the  fact ;  whereupon,  a  detach- 
uent  was  sent  from  the  camp  to  take  possession. 

*  Letter  to  John  A.  Washington,  Am.  Aioh.  4tih  Sokfl^  v.  6<KX 
f  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  810. 
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Part  of  Putnam's  troops  were  now  sent  back  to  Cambridge ; 
a  part  were  ordered  forward  to  occupy  Boston.  General  Ward, 
too,  -with  five  hundred  men,  made  his  way  from  Bozbury,  across 
the  neck,  about  which  the  enemy  had  scattered  caltrops  or  crow's 
feet,  *  to  impede  invasion.  The  gates  were  unbarred  and  thrown 
open,  and  the  Americans  entered  in  triumph,  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  were  all  embarked  and  imder  way : 
Patnam  had  taken  command  of  the  city,  and  occupied  the  im- 
portant points,  and  the  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  the  standard  of 
the  Union,  floated  above  all  the  forts. 

On  the  following  day,  Washington  himself  entered  the  town, 
where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed.  He  beheld  around  him  sad 
traces  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  bombardment,  though 
not  to  the  extent  that  ho  had  apprehended.  There  were  evi- 
dences, also,  of  the  haste  with  which  the  British  had  retreated — 
five  pieces  of  ordnance  with  their  trunnions  knocked  off;  others 
hastily  spiked ;  others  thrown  off  the  wharf  "  General  Howe's 
retreat,"  writes  Washington,  "  was  precipitate  beyond  any  thing 
I  could  have  conceived.  The  destruction  of  the  stores  at  Dun* 
bar's  camp,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  was  but  a  ikmt  image  of 
what  may  bo  seen  at  Boston;  artillery  carts  cut  to  pieces  in  one 
place,  gun  carriages  in  another ;  shells  broke  here,  shots  buried 
there,  and  every  thing  carrying  with  it  the  face  of  disorder  and 
confusion,  as  also  of  distress."  f 

To  add  to  the  mortification  of  General  Howe,  he  received,  we 
are  told,  while  sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  despatches  from  the 
ministry,  approving  the  resolution  he  had  so  strenuously  ez« 

*  Iron  balls,  with  fonr  sharp  points,  to  wound  the  feet  of  men  or  hortei^ 
f  Le6*8  Memoirs,  p.  162. 
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pressed,  of  maintaining  his  post  until  he  should  receive  reinforoe- 
ments. 

•  As  the  smallpox  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  precan' 
tions  were  taken  by  Washington  for  its  purification;  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army  did  not  mardi  in  until  the  20th.  "  The 
joy  manife^d  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants,"  says  an 
observer,  "  was  overcast  by  the  melancholy  gloom  caused  by  ten 
tedious  months  of  mege; "  but  when,  on  the  22d,  the  people  from 
the  country  crowded  iato  the  town,  "  it  was  truly  intereeting'* 
writes, the  same  observer,  ''to  witness  the  tender  interviews  and 
fond  embraces  of  those  who  had  been  long  separated  under  cir- 
cumstances so  peculiarly  distressing."  * 

Notwithstanding  the  haste  with  which  the  British  army  was 
embarked,  the  fleet  lingered  for  some  days  in  Nantucket  Head. 
Apprehensive  that  the  enemy,  now  that  their  forces  were  col- 
lected in  one  body,  might  attempt  by  some  blow  to  retrieve  their 
late  disgrace,  Washington  hastily  threw  up  works  on  Fort  HiU, 
which  commanded  the  harbor,  and  demolished  those  which  pro- 
tected the  town  from  the  neighboring  country.  The  fleet  at 
length  disappeared  entirely  from  the  coast,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Boston  was  assured. 

The  eminent  services  of  Washington  throughout  this  arduous 
aiege,  his  admirable  management,  by  which, ''  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  an  undisciplined  hand  of  husbandmen  became  sol- 
diers, and  were  enabled  to  invest,  for  nearly  a  year,  and  finally  to 
expel  a  brave  army  of  veterans,  commanded  by  the  most  experi- 
enced generals,"  drew  forth  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
nation.    No  higher  illustration  of  this  great  achievement  need  bo 

*  Thaohei's  MIL  Jounia],  p.  50- 
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given,   than  the  smmnary  of  it  contained  in  the  speech  of  a 
Sritiah.  statesman,  the  Dnke  of  Manchester,  in  the  House  of 
liords.      '^  The  army  of  Britain,"  said  he, ''  equipped  with  every 
possible   essential  of  war;  a  chosen  army,  with  chosen  officers, 
backed  by  the  power  of  a  mighty  fleet,  sent  to  correct  revolted 
subjects ;  sent  to  chastise  a  resisting  city ;  sent  to  assert  Britain's 
authority.; — has,  for  many  tedious  months,  been  imprisoned  within 
that  town  by  the  Provincial  army;  who,  their  watchful  guards, 
penuitted  them  no  inlet  to  the  country;  who  braved  all  their 
efforts,  and  defied  all  their  skill  and  ability  in  war  could  ever  at- 
tempt.    One  way,  indeed,  of  escape  was  left ;  the  fleet  is  yet  re- 
spected ;  to  the  fleet  the  army  has  recourse ;  and  British  generals, 
whose  namenever  met  with  a  blot  of  dishonor,  are  forced  to  quit 
that  town  which  was  the  first  object  of  the  war,  the  immediate 
cause  of  hostilities,  the  place  of  aims,  which  has  cost  this  nation 
more  than  a  million  to  defend." 

We  close  this  eventful  chapter  of  Washington's  history,  with 
the  honor  decreed  to  him  by  the  highest  authority  of  his  country. 
On  motion  of  John  Adams,  who  had  first  moved  his  nomination 
as  commander-in-chief,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was 
passed  in  Congress;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  gold  m«dal  be 
struck,  commemorating  the  evacuation  of  Bostonj  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Washington  as  its  deliverer. 


OHAPTEB  XIX. 

DBmrAnoN  or  tbs  fiaet — ocnaaasiox  of  ths  two  rowes— OHASACfai 

OP  LORD  HOWB — THE  OOLONIES  DIVIDED  DITO  DEPARTMENTS — USB  AaSTO^ffTP 
TO  THE  SOUTHEBir  DEPABTME2VT — OERXRAL  THOMAS  TO  CANADA.—- CHAB- 
ACTEB  OF  IXXj  BT  VASHINOTOH — ^LETIXBS  OF  LEB  FBOX  THE  SOTTB^ 
A  DOQ  IX  A  DASCINO  SCnOOIi— OOlOaXTiaB  OF  SAFEIT  nr  YTRaiSLk-' 
LEE*8  OBENADIBB8 — PFTNAX  DT  OOMICAIID  AT  NEW  YORK — STAXB  OF  AF- 
FAIRS THERE — ^ABRIVAL  OF  WASHINOTON — VKW  ARRANGEMENTS — REBFLEX- 
rriEB  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CANADA — ^ENOLANO  SCBSIDIZES  WIWHTAy  VBOOn. 

The  British  fleet  bearing  the  army  from  Boston,  had  disappeared 
from  the  coast.  "  Whither  they  are  bound,  and  where  ^ey  next 
will  pitch  their  tents,"  writes  Washington,  "  I  know  not."  He 
conjeotored  their  destination  to  be  New'  York,  and  made  his 
arrangements  accordingly ;  bat  he  was  mistaken.  General  Howe 
had  steered  for  Halifax,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  strong  rein- 
forcements  from  England,  and  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  Admiral 
Lord  Howe;  who  was  to  be  eommander-in-ohief  of  the  naral 
forces  on  the  North  American  station. 

It  was  thought  these  brothers  would  oo-operate  admirably 
in  the  exercise  of  their  relative  functions  on  land  and  water. 
Yet  they  were  widely  different  in  their  habits  and  dispositions 
Sir  William,  easy,  indolent,  and  self-indulgent,  ''hated  busi- 
oessi"  we  are  told,  ''  and  never  did  any.    Lord  Howe  loved  i^ 
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d'welt  upon  it,  neyer  could  leave  it."    Beside  his  nautical  com 
xoaxids,  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  nayy,  member  of  the  board 
o£'    admiralty,  and  had  held  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  where,  accord- 
in^  to  Walpole,  he  was  ''  silent  as  a  rock,"  excepting  when  naval 
skffsLirs  were  under  discussion ;  when  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the 
^>oint.    "  My  Lord  Howe,"  said  George  11. ,  "  your  life  has  been 
sk    continued  series  of  services  to  your  country."     He  was  now 
About  fifty-one  years  of  age,  tall,  and  well  proportioned  like  his 
l>Tother ;  but  wanting  his  ease  of  deportment.     His  complexion 
l9vas  dark,  his  countenance  grave  and  strongly  marked,  and  he  had 
lit  shy  reserve,  occasionally  mistaken  for  haughtiness.     As  a  naval 
officer,  he  was  esteemed  resolute  and  enterprising,  yet  cool  and 
firm.    In  his  younger  days  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
"Wolfe ;  <*  it  was  like  the  union  of  cannon  and  gunpowder,"  said 
Walpole.     Howe,  strong  in  mind,  solid  in  judgment,  firm  of 
purpose,  was  said  to  be  the  camion;  Wolfe,  quick  in  concep- 
tion, prompt  in  execution,  impetuous  in  action — ^the  gunpowder.* 
The  bravest  man,  we  are  told,  could  not  wish  for  a  more  able, 
or  more  gallant  commander  than  Howe,  and  the  sailors  used  to 
say  of  him,  "  Give  us  Black  Dick,  and  we  fear  nothing." 

Such  is  his  lordship's  portrait  as  sketched  by  English  pencils ; 
we  shall  see  hereafter  how  far  his  conduct  conforms  to  it.  At 
present  we  must  consider  the  state  of  the  American  army,  in 
the  appointments  and  commands  of  which  various  changes  had 
recently  taken  place. 

It  was  presumed  the  enemy,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  would 
direct  their  operations  against  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies. 
Congress  divided  those  colonies  into  two  departments ;  one,  com* 

^  BaiTQfw's  life  of  Earl  Howe,  p.  400. 
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prehending  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylTania,  Delaware  aai 
Maryland,  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  major-general,  and 
two  brigadier-generals;  the  other,  comprising  Virginia,  the  Car- 
olinaa  and  Georgia,  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  major-general, 
and  four  brigadiers. 

In  thb  new  arrangeigent,  the  orders  destining  General  Lee  to 
Canada,  were  superseded,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  oommaDd 
of  the  Southern  department,  where  he  was  to  keep  wateh  upon  tha 
movements  of  Sir  Henry  Olinton.  He  was  somewhat  dissatisfied 
with  the  change  in  his  destination.  *'  As  I  am  the  only  general 
officer  on  the  continent,"  writes  he  to  Washington,  '^who  can 
speak  or  think  in  French,  I  confess  I  think  it  would  have  heea 
more  prudent  to  hare  sent  me  to  Canada;  but  I  shall  obey  with 
alacrity,  and  I  hope  with  success.^' 

In  reply,  Washington  observes,  "  I  was  just  about  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  appointment  to  the  command  in  Canada,  when 
I  received  the  acoount  that  your  destination  was  altered.  As  a 
Virginian,  I  must  rejoice  at  the  change,  but  as  an  American,  I 
think  you  would  have  done  more  essential  service  to  the  common 
cause  in  Canada.  For,  besides  the  advantage  of  speaking  and 
thinking  in  French,  an  officer  who  is  acquainted  with  ^eir 
manners  and  customs,  and  has  travelled  in  their  countiy,  must 
certainly  take  the  strongest  hold  of  their  affection  and  confi- 


The  command  in  Canada  was  ^ven  to  General  Thomas,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Boxbury,  and  was  promoted  to  &e 
rank  of  major-generaL  It  would  have  been  given  to  Schuyler, 
out  for  the  infirm  state  of  his  health;  still  Congress  expressed  a 
reliance  on  his  effi>rts  to  complete  the  work  "so  conspicuously 
begun  and  well  conducted ''  under  his  orders,  in  the  last  cam- 
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paign  ;  and,  as  not  merely  the  success  but  the  yery  ezisicnce  of 
the  army  in  Canada  would  depend  on  supplies  sent  from  these 
colonies  across  the  lakes,  he  was  required,  until  farther  orders,  to 
fix  his  head-quarters  at  Albany,  where,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  fati^e  of  the  camp  until  his  health  was  perfectly  restored, 
he  -would  be  in  a  situation  to  forward  supplies;  to  superintend 
the  operations  necessary  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  Biver,  and  the  affairs  of  the  whole  middle  department 

lioe  set  out  for  the  South  on  the  7th  of  March,  carrying 

with  him  his  bold  spirit,  his  shrewd  sagacity,  and  his  whimsical 

and  splenetic  humors.     The  following  admirably  impartial  sketch 

IS  given  of  him  by  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augus> 

tine :     '<  He  is  the  first  in  military  knowledge  and  experience  we 

have  in  the  whole  army.     He  is  zealously  attached  to  the  cause; 

honest  and  well  meaning,  but  rather  fickle  and  yiolent,  I  fear,  in 

his  temper.     However,  as  he  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of 

good  sense  and  spirit,  I  congratulate  my  countrymen  on  his 

appointment  to  that  department "  * 

We  give  by  anticipation  a  few  passages  from  Lee's  letters, 
illustrative  of  his  character  and  career.  The  news  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  reached  him  in  Virginia.  In  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, dated  Williamsburg,  April  5,  he  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  with  generous  warmth.  '*  My  dear  general,"  writes  he, 
<<  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you ;  I  congratulate  the  public,  on 
the  great  and  glorious  event,  your  possession-  of  Boston*  It  will 
be  a  most  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  America,  and  a  most 
abominable  black  one  in  those  of  the  beldam  Britain.  Qo  on,  my 
dear  general;  crown  yourself  with  glory,  and  establish  tne  libe^ 

^  Force's  Abl  Archives,  4ih  Series  v.  662. 
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ties  and  lustre  of  joiir  oonntry  on  a  foundation  more  penaaneel 
than  the  Capitol  rock." 

Then  reverting  to  himself,  his  sabacid  humors  work  up,  aal 
he  shows  that  he  had  been  as  much  amiojed  in  Williamsbaigj  bj 
the  interference  of  committees,  as  he  had  been  in  New  Yori 
"  Mj  situation,''  writes  he,  '^  is  just  as  I  expected.  I  am  afiaid  I 
shall  make  a  shabby  figure,  without  any  real  demerits  of  mj  ova 
I  am  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-school ;  I  know  not  where  to  tvn 
myself  where  to  &x  myself.  The  circumstances  of  the  ooimtij, 
intersected  with  nayigable  rivers ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  enem;^ 
designs  and  motions,  who  can  fly  in  an  instant  to  any  spot  ihej 
choose,  with  their  canvas  wings,  throw  me,  or  would  throw  Julius 
CsBsar  into  this  inevitable  dilemma;  I  may  possibly  be  in  tbe 
North,  when,  as  Bichard  says,  I  should  serve  my  sovereign  in  tlie 
West.  I  can  only  act  from  surmise,  and  have  a  very  good  ohaiiee 
of  surmising  wrong.  I  am  sorry  to  grate  your  ears  with  a  truihj 
but  must,  at  aU  events,  assure  you,  that  the  Provincial  Gongica 
of  New  York  are  angels  of  decision,  when  compared  with  jonr 
countrymen,  the  committee  of  safety  assembled  at  WiUiamsburg. 
Page,  Lee,  Mercer  and  Payne,  are,  indeed,  exceptions;  but  from 
Pendleton,  Bland,  the  Treasurer  and  Co. — Libera  nos  domins!^ 

Lee's  letters  from  Virginia,  written  at  a  later  date,  were  in  a 
better  humor.  ^'  There  is  a  noble  spirit  in  this  province  pervad- 
ing all  orders  of  men;  if  the  same  becomes  universal,  we  shall  bo 
saved.  I  am,  fortunately  for  my  own  happiness,  and,  I  think;  for 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  on  the  best  terms  with  tlie 
senatorial  part,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large.  I  shall  endasf^v 
to  preserve  their  confidence  and  good  opinion."  * 

*  Force's  Am.  Apchivea,  4th  Series,  vol  v.  798. 
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And  in  a  letter  to  WaBhington: 

'<!  hare  formed  two  companies  of  grenadiers  to  eacli  regi- 
snent,  and  with  spears  thirteen  feet  long.  Their  rifles  (for  they 
aure  all  riflemen)  sling  over  their  shoulders,  their  appearance  is 
formidable,  and  the  men  are  conciliated  to  the  weapon.  ^  •  • 
Z  am  likewise  famishing  myself  with  fonr-onnced  rifled  amu- 
settes,  which  will  carry  an  infernal  distance;  the  two-onnced  hit 
a  half  sheet  of  paper,  at  five  hundred  yards  distance." 

On  Lee's  departure  for  the  South,  Brigadier-general  Lord 
Stirling  had  remained  in  temporary  command  at  New  York. 
Washington,  however,  presuming  that  the  British  fleet  had 
steered  for  that  port,  with  the  force  which  had  evacuated  Boston, 
hastened  detachments  thither  under  Generals  Heath  and  Sullivan, 
and  wrote  for  three  thousand  additional  men  to  be  famished  by 
Connecticut.  The  command  of  the  whole  he  gave  to  General 
Putnam,  who  was  ordered  to  fortify  the  city  and  the  passes  of 
the  Hudson,  according  to  the  plans  of  General  Lee.  Li  the 
mean  time,  Washington  delayed  to  come  on  himself,  until  he 
should  have  pushed  forward  the  main  body  of  his  army  by 
divisions. 

Lee's  anticipations  that  laxity  and  confusion  would  prevail 
after  his  departure,  were  not  realized.  The  veteran  Putnam,  on 
taking  command,  put  the  city  under  rigorous  military  rule.  The 
soldiers  were  to  retire  to  their  barracks  and  quarters  at  the  beat- 
ing of  the  tattoo,  and  remain  there  until  the  reveille  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  the  same  rule.  None 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  a  sentry,  without  the  countersigu, 
which  would  be  furnished  to  them  on  applying  to  any  of  the 
brigade  majors.  All  communication  between  the  '<  ministerial 
fleet  ^'  and  shore  was  stopped ;  the  ships  were  no  longer  to  be  fur* 
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niflhed  with  previsioiiB.  Any  person  taken  in  the  act  of  lioIdB^ 
oommiinication  with  them  would  be  considered  an  enemj,  aad 
treated  accordingly. 

We  haye  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  the  city,  in  letten 
mitten  at  the  time,  and  already  cited.    *^  When  yon  are  informed 
that  New  York  is  deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  and  fBod  with 
soldiers  from  New  England,  Philadelphia,  Jersey,  &e.y  you  will 
naturally  condnde  the  environs  of  it  are  not  very  sale  from  so 
undisciplined  a  mnltitade  as  our  Provincials  are  represented  to 
be;  but  I  do  believe  there  are  very  few  instances  of  so  great  a 
nnmber  of  men  together,  with  so  little  mischief  done  by  them. 
They  have  all  the  simplicity  of  ploughmen  in  their  manners,  and 
seem  quite  strangers  to  the  vices  of  older  soldiers :  they  have 
been  employed  in  creating  fortifications  in  every  part  of  the  town. 
*    *    *    Governor  Tryon  loses  his  credit  with  the  people  here 
prodigiously ;  he  has  lately  issned  a  proclamation,  desiring  the 
deluded  people  of  this  colony  to  return  to  their  obedieno^ 
promising  a  speedy  support  to  the  Mends  of  government^  declar- 
ing a  door  of  mercy  open  to  the  penitent,  and  a  rod  for  the  dis- 
obedient, &C.    The  friends  of  government  were  provoked  at 
being  so  distinguished,  and  the  friends  to  liberty  hung  him  in 
effigy,  and  printed  a  dying  speech  for  him.    A  letter,  too,  was  in- 
tercepted from  him,  hastening  Lord  Howe  to  New  York,  as  the 
rebels  were  fortifying.    These  have  entirely  lost  him  the  good 
will  of  the  people.    •    •    •    You  cannot  think  how  sorry  I  am 
the  govemer  has  so  lost  himse^,  a  man  onoe  so  much  beloved. 
O  Lucifer,  once  the  son  of  mom,  how  fallen  1    General  Washing- 
ton is  expected  hourly ;  General  Putnam  is  here,  with  several 
other  generals,  and  some  of  their  ladies.    *    *^    *    The  variety  of 
reports  keeps  one's  mind  always  in  agitation.     Glinton  and  Howe 
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liaFe  set  tbe  continent  a  racing  from  Boston  to  Carolina.    Clinton 

came  into  our  harbor :  away  flew  the  women,  children,  goods  and 

cbatiels,  and  in  came  the  soldiers  flocking  from  every  part    No 

Booner  ^ras  it  known,  that  he  was  not  going  to  land  here,  than  ex- 

preaaeB  mrere  sent  to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  to  pnt  them  on  their 

gaard;  his  next  expedition  was  to  Virginia;   there  they  were 

ready  to  reoeiye  him ;  from  thence  without  attempting  to  land,  he 

sailed  to  Carolina.     Now  General  Howe  is  leading  ns  another 

dance."  • 

Washington  came  on  by  the  way  of  ProTidenoe,  Norwich  and 
"New  Xiondon,  expediting  the  embarkation  of  troops  from  these 
posts,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th  of  April     Many  of 
ihe  works  which  Lee  had  commenced  were  by  this  time  finished; 
others  were  in  progress.      It  was  apprehended  the  principal 
operations  of  the  enemy  would  be  on  Long  Island,  the  high 
grounds  of  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn,  commanded 
the  city.     Washington  saw  that  an  able  and  efficient  officer  was 
needed  at  that  place.     Greene  was  accordingly  stationed  there, 
with  a  division  of  the  army.     He  immediately  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  of  that  important  post,  and  to  make  him- 
self aoqxuiinted  with  the  topography,  and  the  defensive  points  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  aggregate  force  distributed  at  several  extensive  posts  in 
New  York  and  its  environs,  and  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  elsewhere,  amounted  to  little  more  than  ten  thousand  men ; 
some  of  those  were  on  the  sick  list,  others  absent  on  command,  or 
on  fbrlough ;  there  were  but  about  eight  thousand  available  and 
fit  for  duty.    These,  too,  were  without  pay;  those  recently  en> 

*  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
VOL.  n. — 9 
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listed)  without  anns,  and  no  one  could  say  where  atms  were  to  he 
procured. 

Waahington  saw  the  inadeqiuu^  of  the  force  to  the  pnrpoaa 
required,  and  was  fdU  of  solidtade  about  the  security  of  a  plaoKi 
the  central  point  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  grand  deposit  cs 
ordnance  and  military  stores.  He  was  aware  too,  of  the  diasiibe- 
tion  to  the  cause  among  many  of  ihe  inhabitants ;  and  apprehen- 
sire  of  treachery.  The  process  of  fortifying  the  place  had  indoeed 
the  ships  of  war  to  faU  down  into  the  outer  bay,  within  tha 
Hook,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  ihe  city;  but  Gbvemor 
Tiyon  was  still  on  board  of  one  of  ihem,  keeping  up  an  actire 
correspondence  with  the  tories  on  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 

Washington  took  an  early  occasion  to  address  an  urgent  letter 
to  the  committee  of  safety,  pointing  out  the  dangerous,  and  evea 
treasonable  nature  of  this  correspondence.  He  had  more  wdght 
and  influence  with  that  body  than  had  been  possessed  by  Gknoal 
Lee,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  prohibiting,  under 
severe  penalties,  all  intercourse  with  the  king's  ships. 

Head-quarters,  at  this  time,  was  a  scene  of  incessant  toil  on 
the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief,  his  secretaries  and  ald^-de- 
camp.  "  I  give  in  to  no  kind  of  amusements  myseU^"  writes  he^ 
''and  consequently  those  about  me  can  have  none,  but  are  oon- 
fined  from  morning  until  eyening,  hearing  and  answering  applica- 
tions and  letters."  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  a 
sohice  in  the  midst  of  these  stern  military  cares,  and  diffused  a 
feminine  grace  and  decorum,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  over  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  head-quarters,  where  every  thing  was 
conducted  with  simplicity  and  dignity.  The  wives  of  some  of 
the  other  generals  and  officers  rallied  around  Mrs.  Washington, 
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Imt  sooial  interoonno  was  generally  at  an  end.  ''We  all  live 
liore,''  writes  a  lady  of  New  York,  "  like  nnna  shut  up  in  a 
mmnery.  No  sooieiy  with  the  town,  for  there  are  none  there  to 
-wisit;  neither  can  we  go  in  or  out  after  a  certain  hour  without 
ihe  countersign.'' 

In  addition  to  his  cares  about  the  security  of  New  York, 
Washington  had  to  proyide  for  the  perilous  exigencies  of  the  army 
in  Canada.  Smce  his  arrival  in  the  city,  four  regiments  of 
troops,  a  company  of  riflemen  and  another  of  artificers  had  been 
detached  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Thompson,  and 
a  further  corps  of  six  regiments  under  Brigadier-general  Snlli- 
Tan,  with  orders  to  join  General  Thomas  as  soon  as  possible. 

Still  Congress  inquired  of  him,  whether  farther  reinforce- 
ments to  the  army  in  Canada  would  not  be  necessary,  and 
whether  they  could  be  spared  from  the  army  in  New  York    His 
reply  shows  the  peculiar  perplexities  of  his  situation,  and  the  tor- 
mentmg  uncertainty  in  which  he  was  kept,  as  to  where  the  next 
storm  of  war  would  break.    ''With  respect  to  sendbg  more 
troops  te  that  country,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  advise,  as  it 
is  impossible,  at  present,  to  know  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
Should  they  send  the  whole  force  under  General  Howe  up  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  to  relieve  Quebec  and  recover  Canada,  the 
troops  gone  and  now  going,  will  be  insofficient  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress; and,  should  they  think  proper  to  send  that,  or  an  equal 
force,  this  way  from  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 
this  ciiy  and  secoring  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Biver,  the 
troops  left  here  will  not  be  sofficient  to  oppose  them ;  and  yet,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  I  think  it  not  improbable  they  may  attempt 
both;  both  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  if  they 
have  men.    I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  army  in  Canada  should 
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be  more  powerMly  reinforced;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  eonaeioBi 
that  the  trufitiDg  of  this  important  post^  which  is  now  become  the 
grand  magazine  of  Americai  to  the  handful  of  men  remainiiig 
here,  is  running  too  great  a  risk.  The  securing  of  this  post  ani 
Hudson^s  Biver  is  to  ns  also  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  oanao^ 
at  present,  advise  the  sending  any  more  troops  frouEi  henoe ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  officers  now  here,  whom  I  thoo^^  it  mj 
duty  to  consult,  think  it  absolutely  neceasaiy  to  increase  the 
army  at  this  place  with  at  least  ten  thousand  men;  eapeeiallj 
when  it  is  considered,  that  from  this  place  only  the  army  in 
Canada  must  draw  its  supplies  of  ammunition,  provisiana^  and 
most  probably  of  men." 

Washington  at  that  time  was  not  aware  of  the  eztraordinazy 
expedients  England  had  recently  resorted  to,  against  the  next 
campaign.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesie 
Cassel,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Gassel,  Count  of  EEanan, 
had  been  subsidized  to  furnish  troops  to  assist  in  the  sdbjugatioii 
of  her  colonies.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  Brunswick  troopi^ 
and  nearly  thirteen  thousand  Hessians,  had  entered  the  British 
service.  Beside  the  subsidy  exacted  by  the  German  princes,  Ihcy 
were  to  be  paid  seven  pounds  four  shillings  and  four  pence  ster- 
ling for  every  soldier  furnished  by  them,  and  as  much  more  for 
every  one  shun. 

Of  this  notable  arrangement,  Washington,  as  we  observed,  was 
not  yet  aware.  *^  The  designs  of  the  enemy,"  writes  he,  '<  are  too 
much  behind  the  curtain  for  me  to  form  any  accurate  opinion  of 
their  plan  of  operations  for  the  summer's  campaign.  We  are  left 
to  wander,  therefore,  in  the  field  of  conjecture."  * 

*  Letter  to  the  Pre8ide^t  of  CongrMs,  5&  Umj. 
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Within  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  had  vagae  acooiintB  of 
**  Hessians  and  Hanoverian  troops  coming  oyer;"  but  it  was  not 
until  the  17th  of  May,  when  he  received  letters  from  General 
Schuyler,  inclosing  others  from  the  commanders  in  Canada,  that 
he  knew  in  what  direction  some  of  these  bolts  of  war  were 
launched ;  and  this  calls  for  some  farther  particulars  of  the  cam* 
paign  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  which  we  shall  pf%  to 
the  reader  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTEB   XX. 

ABNOU>  BLOGKAZnS  QUKBEO— HIS  DIFFICULTIES — ^ABBITAX*  OF  OKSSERMs  WOOI- 
TEB^— OF  GENERAL  TBOlCAfl — ^ABOBTIVB  ATTEMFT  02f  QUSBJSO— FBSPlSic 
TIOMS  FOR  BETBKAI — SOSIXB  OF  CABLETON — RETREAT  OF  TUB  AKEKKIS 
— ^HALT  AT  FOIKT  DESCHAXBACLT— ALARM  IN  THE  OOUOVVSB  AT  IBS  BB- 
TREAT  OF  THE  ARMY — ^POPULAR  CLAMOR  A6AISST  6CHUTLEB — SUSDES 
REFUTED. 

In  a  fonner  chapter,  we  left  Arnold  before  the  trails  of  Qaehee, 
wounded,  crippled,  almost  disabled,  yet  not  disheartened ;  block- 
ading that  '<  proud  town  "  with  a  force  inferior,  by  half,  in  namb& 
to  that  of  the  garrison.  For  his  gallant  services;  Congress  pro- 
moted him  in  January  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 

Throughout  the  winter  he  kept  up  the  blockade  with  his  shat- 
tered army^  though  had  Garleton  ventured  upon  a  sortie,  he 
might  have  been  forced  to  decamp.  That  cautious  general,  how- 
ever, remained  within  his  walls.  He  was  sure  of  reinforoemflnts 
from  England  in  the  spring,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  trusted  to  the 
elements  of  dissolution  at  work  in  the  besieging  army. 

Arnold,  in  truth,  had  difficulties  of  all  kinds  to  contend  wi^ 
His  military  chest  was  exhausted ;  his  troops  were  in  want  of 
necessaries;  to  procure  supplies,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  paper  money  issued  by  Congress,  which  was  unourrent  among 
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the  Canadians;  he  lasaed  a  proclamation  making  the  refiual  to 
take  it  in  payment  a  penal  offence.  This  only  produced  iiritation 
and  disgust.  As  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  expired,  his  men 
claimed  their  discharge  and  returned  home.  Sickness  also  tinned 
his  ranks;  so  that,  at  one  time,  his  force  was  reduced  to  five 
liiindred  men,  and  for  two  months,  with  all  his  recruitments  of 
ra^r  militia,  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred. 

The  failure  of  the  attack  on  Quebec  had  weakened  the  cause 
among  the  Canadians ;  the  peasantry  had  been  displeased  by  the 
conduct  of  the  American  troops ;  they  had  once  welcomed  them 
as  deliverers ;  they  now  began  to  regard  them  as  intruders.  The 
seigneurs,  or  noblesse,  also,  feared  to  ^ve  further  countenance 
to  an  inyasion,  which,  if  defeated,  might  involve  them  in  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  Arnold  still  kept 
up  a  bold  face ;  cut  off  supplies  occasionally,  and  harassed  the 
place  with  alarms.  Having  repaired  his  batteries,  he  opened  a 
fire  upcm  the  town,  but  with  little  effect;  the  best  part  of  the 
artillerists,  with  Lamb,  their  capable  commander,  were  prisoners 
within  the  walls. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April,  General  Wooster  arrived  from  Mon- 
treal, with  reinforcements,  and  took  the  command.  The  day 
after  his  arrival,  Arnold,  by  the  fiidling  of  his  horse,  again 
received  an  injury  on  the  leg  recently  wounded,  and  was  disabled 
for  upwards  of  a  week.  Considering  himself  slighted  by  General 
Wooster,  who  did  not  consult  him  in  military  afihirs,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  imtil  he  should  be  recovered  from  his  lameness, 
and  repaired  to  Montreal,  where  he  took  command. 

General  Thomas  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  course  of  April, 
and  found  the  army  in  a  forlorn  condition,  scattered  at  different 
posts,  and  on  the  island  of  Orleans.    It  was  numerically  in* 
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ereased  to  upwards  of  two  thonsaiid  men,  but  serenl  hmidzed 
were  unfit  for  service.  The  smallpoz  liad  made  great  ravages. 
They  had  inoculated  each  other.  In  their  sick  and  debilitated 
state,  they  were  without  barracks,  and  almost  without  mediciDe 
A  portion,  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired|  refoaed  to  do 
duty,  and  clamored  for  their  discharge. 

The  winter  was  over,  the  river  was  breaking  up,  reiufDroeoieois 
to  the  garrison  might  immediately  be  expected,  and  then  the  case 
would  be  desperate.  Observing  that  the  river  about  Quebec  was 
clear  of  ice,  General  Thomas  determined  on  a  bold  effort.  It 
was,  to  send  up  a  fire-ship  with  the  flood,  and,  while  the  ahips  in 
the  harbor  were  in  flames,  and  the  town  in  confusion,  to  scale  the 
walls. 

Accordingly,  on  the  third  of  May,  the  troops  turned  oat  with 
scaling  ladders;  the  fire-ship  came  up  the  river  under  easy  sail, 
and  arrived  near  the  shipping  before  it  was  discovered.  It  was 
fired  into.  The  crew  applied  a  slow  match  to  the  train  and 
pulled  ofil  The  ship  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  but  the  fiames  caught 
and  consumed  the  sails ;  her  way  was  checked,  and  she  drifted  off 
harmlessly  with  the  ebbing  tide.  The  rest  of  the  plan  was,  of 
course,  abandoned. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retreat  before  the  enemy 
should  be  reinforced.  Preparations  were  made  in  all  haste,  to 
embark  the  sick  and  the  military  stores.  While  this  was  taking 
place,  five  ships  made  their  way  into  the  harbor,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  began  to  land  troop&  Thus  reinforced.  General  Carie- 
ton  sallied  forth,  with  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  men.  We 
quote  his  own  letter  for  an  account  of  his  sortie.  "  As  soon  as 
part  of  the  29th  regiment  with  the  marines,  in  all  about  two 
hundred,  were  landed,  they,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  garri* 
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ocm,  hj  this  time  mnoh  improyed,  and  in  high  epiitB,  marched  out 
o£  the  porta  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Johns,  to  see  what  these  mighty 
l>oa8ter8  were  ahont  They  were  found  very  busy  in  their  prepa- 
rations for  a  retreat.  A  few  shots  being  exchanged,  the  line 
marohed  forward,  and  the  place  was  soon  cleared  of  these  plun- 
d^erers." 

By  his  own  account,  however,  these  "  mighty  boasters  "  had 
lield  him  and  his  garrison  closely  invested  for  five  months;  had 
burnt  the  suburbs;  battered  the  walls;  thrown  red-hot  shot 
among  the  shipping;  made  repeated  and  daring  attempts  to  carry 
tbe  place  by  assault  and  stratagem,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  even  judges  and  other  civil  officers 
to  mount  guard.*  One  officer  declares,  in  a  letter,  that  for 
eighty  successive  nights  he  slept  in  his  clothes,  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  alarm. 

All  this,  too,  was  effected  by  a  handful  of  men,  exposed  in 
open  encampments  to  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter.  If  in 
truth  they  were  boasters,  it  must  be  allowed  their  deeds  were 
equal  to  their  words. 

The  Americans  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  Carletun's 
unlooked-for  attack.  They  had  no  intrenchments,  and  could  not 
muster  three  hundred  men  at  any  point  A  precipitate  retreat 
was  the  consequence,  in  which  baggage,  artillery,  every  thing  was 
abandoned.  Even  the  sick  were  left  behind;  many  of  whom 
crawled  away  from  the  camp  hospitals,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods,  or  among  the  Canadian  peasantry. 

General  Carleton  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  in  a  pur> 
suit  with  his  newly-landed  troops.    He  treated  the  prisoneni  with 

^  Caiieton  to  Lord  Chxnge  Oemuune,  Maj  14. 
VOL.  n. — 8* 
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great  hamanity,  and  caused  the  sick  to  be  aonglit  out  in  ikat 
hidlDg-placcs,  and  brought  to  the  general  hospitals;  with  aoi- 
rances,  that,  when  healed,  they  should  have  liberty  to  retain  k 
their  homes. 

General  Thomas  came  to  a  halt  at  Point  Desehambanlt,  ahoil 
sixty  Dules  above  Quebec,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  conader 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  enemy's  ships  were  hastening  np  tbe 
St.  Lawrence ;  some  were  already  but  two  or  three  leagues  distut 
The  camp  was  without  cannon;  powder,  forwarded  by  Oenenl 
Schuyler,  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  there  were  not  pio- 
visions  enough  to  subsist  the  army  for  more  than  two  or  tbrM 
days;  the  men-of-war,  too,  might  run  up  the  river,  intercept  aO 
their  resources,  and  reduce  them  to  the  same  extronity  they  iiai 
experienced  before  Quebec  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  ascend 
the  river  still  further. 

General  Thomas,  however,  determined  to  send  forward  the 
invalids,  but  to  remain  at  Point  Beschambault  with  about  five 
hundred  men,  until  he  should  receive  orders  from  Montreal,  and 
learn  whether  such  supplies  could  be  forwarded  immediatelj  tf 
would  enable  him  to  defend  his  position.* 

The  despatches  of  General  Thomas,  setting  forth  the  difisa- 
trous  state  of  affi&irs,  had  a  disheartening  effect  on  Schuyler,  mbo 
feared  the  army  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  Canada.  Washiog- 
ton,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  cheeringly  on  the  subject  ''We 
must  not  despair.  A  manly  and  spirited  opposition  only  on 
insure  success,  and  prevent  the  ^oiemy  from  improving  the  advaA* 
tage  they  have  obtained."t 

He  regretted  that  the  troops  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  stand 

*  General  Thomas  to  Washington,  May  Ml 
t  Washington  to  Scfaoyler,  Ali^  17. 
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at  X^oint  Deschambault,  bat  hoped  they  would  inaintain  a  post  as 
far  do^wn  the  river  as  possible.  The  lower  it  was,  the  more  im- 
portant would  be  the  advantages  resaltiug  from  it,  as  all  the 
country  above  would  be  fiivorable,  and  famish  assistance  and 
Bupport;  while  all  below  would  necessarily  be  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

The  tidings  of  the  reverses  in  Canada  and  the  retreat  of  the 
American  army,  had  spread  consternation  throughout  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  and  the  New  England  frontiers,  which  would 
now  be  laid  open  to  invasion.     Committees  of  towns  and  districts 
assembled  in  various  places,  to  consult  on  the  alarming  state  of 
aSsdrs.     In  a  time  of  adversity,  it  relieves  the  public  mind  to 
hare  some  individual  on  whom  to  charge  its  disasters.    General 
Schuyler,  at  present,  was  to  be  the  victim.    We  have  already 
noticed  the  prejudice  and  ill  wiU,  on  the  part  of  the  New  England 
people,  which  had  h^krassed  him  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
nearly  driven  him  from  the  service.    His  enemies  now  stigma- 
tized him  as  the  cause  of  the  late  reverses.    He  had  neglected, 
they  said,  to  forward  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the  army  in 
Canada.     His  magnanimity  in  suffering  Sir  John  Johnson  to  go 
at  large,  while  in  his  power,  was  again  misconstrued  into  a  crime : 
he  had  thus  enabled  that  dangerous  man  to  renew  his  hostilities. 
Finally,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  was  untrue  to  his  country,  if 
not  positively  leagued  with  her  enemies. 

These  imputations  were  not  generally  advanced ;  and  yrhea 
advanced,  were  not  generally  countenanced ;  but  a  committee  of 
Song's  County  appears  to  have  given  them  credence,  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by 
document& 

Washington,  to  whom  Schuyler's  heart  had  been  laid  open 
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thionghoui  all  its  trials,  and  who  knew  its  rectftadcy  recciTed  die 
letter  and  docnmeiits  with  indignation  and  dia^nsty  and  seat  oopeB 
of  them  to  the  general  <<  From  theee,*'  said  he,  "  jou  vill 
readily  discover  the  diabolioal  and  inudioos  arts  and  sefaeBiei 
eaxrying  on  by  the  tories  and  friends  of  goyemmeat  to  raise  di» 
trust,  dissensions,  and  divisions  among  ns.  Having  the  ntmoift 
eonfidenoe  in  your  int^rity,  and  the  most  incontestable  proof  of 
yonr  great  attachment  to  oar  common  comitry  and  its  interert,  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  the  charge  agiunst  you  with  an  eye  of 
disbelief,  and  sentiments  of  detestation  and  abhorrence;  nor 
shonld  I  have  troubled  you  with  the  matter,  had  I  not  been  in- 
formed that  copies  were  sent  to  different  committees,  and  to 
(Governor  Trumbull,  which  I  conceived  would  get  abroad^  uui 
that  you,  should  you  find  I  had  been  famished  with  them,  would 
consider  my  suppressing  them  as  an  evidence  of  my  belief,  or  at 
best  of  my  doubts,  of  the  chaiges."  * 

We  will  go  forward,  and  give  the  sequel  of  this  mattaL 
While  the  imputations  in  question  had  merely  floated  in  public 
rumor,  Schuyler  had  taken  no  notice  of  them;  ''but  it  is  now," 
writes  he  in  reply  to  Washington,  ''a  duty  which  I  owe  myself 
and  my  country,  to  detect  the  scoundrels,  and  the  only  means  of 
doing  this  is  by  requesting  thafc  an  immediate  inquizy  be  made 
mto  the  matter;  when  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  it  was  more  a 
scheme  calculated  to  ruin  me,  than  to  disunite  and  create  jeal- 
ousies in  the  Mends  of  America.  Your  Excellency  will,  there- 
fore, please  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  the  aoimest  poeable;  for 
I  cannot  sit  easy  under  such  an  infiunous  imputation;  since  oo 
this  extensive  continent,  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  eharao* 

•  Wftdiington  to  Schuyler,  Umj  21. 
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tera  maj  not  know  what  yonr  Exoellenoy  and  Gongresfl  do  of  my 
principleB  and  ezertions  in  the  common  oanae." 

He  fiirther  adds :  '*  I  am  infonned  by  persons  of  good  credit, 
that  alsout  one  hundred  persons,  living  on  what  are  commonly 
called  the  New  Hampshire  Orants,  have  had  a  design  to  seixe  me 
as  a  tory,  and  perhi^  still  have.  There  never  was  a  man  so  in* 
famously  scandalixed  and  ill-treated  as  I  am." 

We  need  only  add,  that  the  Berkshire  committees  which,  in  a 
time  of  agitation  and  alarm,  had  hastily  given  countenance  to 
these  imputations,  investigated  them  deliberately  in  their  cooler 
laoments,  and  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  that  they 
were  satisfied  their  suspicions  respecting  General  Schuyler  were 
wbolly  groundless.  '<We  sincerely  hope,''  added  they,  "his 
name  may  be  handed  down,  with  immortal  honor,  to  the  latest 
posterity,  as  one  of  the  great  pillan  of  the  American  causa" 
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As  the  reverses  in  Canada  would  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Bero- 
lation  elsewhere,  Washington  sent  General  Gates  to  lay  Ihe  te 
patches  concerning  them,  before  Congress.  "  His  militaiy  expe- 
rience," said  he, ''  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sitaatioi 
of  our  afiiEtirs,  will  enable  him  to  give  Congress  the  fdllest  Batis* 
faction  about  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  this  alan&' 
ing  crisiB;  and,  with  his  seal  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
America,  he  will  have  a  claim  to  their  notice  and  favors." 

Scarce  had  Giites  departed  on  his  mission  (May  19th),  wfao 
Washington  himself  received  a  summons  to  Philadelphia,  to  advue 
with  Congress  concerning  the  opening  campaign.  He  was  ii>- 
formed  also  that  Gates,  on  the  16th  of  May,  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  Mifflin  to  that  of  briga^^ 
general,  and  a  wish  was  intimated  that  they  might  take  the  com- 
mand of  Boston. 

Washington  prepared  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia.    His  ffl^ 
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eraL  orders  issiied  on  ike  10th  of  Haj,  show  the  anxious  situation 
of  affairs  at  New  York.  In  case  of  an  alarm  the  respective  regi- 
ments were  to  draw  up  opposite  to  their  encampments  or  quar- 
ters, until  ordered  to  repair  to  the  alarm  posts.  The  alarm 
signals  for  regulars,  militia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
were,  in  the  daj-time— two  cannon  fired  from  the  rampart  at 
Fort  (George,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on  the  top  of  Washington's  head- 
quarters. In  the  night — ^two  cannon  fired  as  above,  and  two 
lifted  lanterns  hoisted  on  the  top  of  head-quarters.* 

In  his  parting  instructions  to  Putnam,  who,  as  the  oldest 
major-general  in  the  city,  would  have  the  command  during  his 
absence,  Washington  informed  him  of  the  intention  of  the  Pro- 
vinoial  Congress  of  New  York  to  seize  the  principal  tories,  and 
disaffected  persons  in  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country,  espe- 
cially on  Long  Island,  and  authorized  him  to  afford  military  aid, 
if  required,  to  carry  the  same  into  execution.  He  was  also  to 
send  Lord  Stirling,  Colonel  Putnam  the  engineer,  and  Colonel 
Knox,  if  he  could  be  spared,  up  to  the  Highlands,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  and  report  what  was  necessary  to 
put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.    Their  garrisons  were  chiefly 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  batteries  at  New  York,  we  find  dated 
May22d. 

The  Grand  Battery ,  on  the  sonth  part  of  the  town. 
Fort  Georgey  immediately  above  it. 
WUte  BaU  BaUerg,  <m  the  left  of  the  Gnoid  Batteiy. 
Oyiler  Battery,  behind  General  Washingtcm's  head-quarters. 
Grenadier  Battery,  near  the  Brew  House  on  the  North  River. 
Jeney  Battery,  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadier  Batteiy. 
Sayard'e  Em  Bedm^  on  Bayard's  HIU. 
Bpencei^s  Redoubt,  on  the  hill  where  his  brigade  is  encamped. 
'  Waterbury'B  Battery  (fascines),  on  a  whaif  below  this  hiU. 
BttdbmCt  BedcuJbi,  on  a  hiU  near  the  Jews*  bmying  groond. 
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oompoBed  of  parts  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  troops,  < 

by  Colonel  James  Clinton,  of  XJbter  Conntj,  and  were  said  to  bt 

sufficient 

The  general,  aooompanied  by  Mrs.  Washington,  dqmrted  firaa 
New  York  on  the  2l8t  of  Hay,  and  they  were  invited  by  Ik 
Hanoock,  the  President  of  Congress,  to  be  his  goests  dorii^  Ihor 
sojourn  at  Philadelphia. 

Lee,  when  he  heard  of  Washington's  visit  there,  angored  goed 
effects  from  it  ''  I  am  extremely  glad,  dear  general,''  writes  he, 
*<  that  yon  are  in  Philadelphia,  for  their  oonncils  sometimes  lacks 
little  of  military  electricity." 

Washington,  in  his  conferences  with  Congress,  i^[^»eajs  to  hsfe 
furnished  this  electricity.  He  roundly  expressed  his  eonvictioD^ 
that  no  accommodation  could  be  effected  with  Great  Britain,  on 
acceptable  termsi  Mimsterialists  had  declared  in  Parliament) 
that,  the  sword  being  drawn,  the  most  coercive  measures  would  be 
persevered  in,  until  there  was  complete  submissioiL  Tbe  reeenl 
subsidizing  of  foreign  troops  was  a  part  of  this  poUcj,  and  indh 
cated  unsparing  hostOity.  A  protracted  war,  therefore,  was  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  sacecoDfully, 
with  the  scanty  force  actually  embodied,  and  with  transient 
enlistments  of  militia. 

In  consequence  of  his  representations,  resolutions  were  passed 
in  Congress  that  soldiers  should  be  enlisted  for  three  years,  with 
a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  recruit;  that  the  army  at  New 
York  should  be  reinforced  until  the  1st  of  December,  wifJi  thir- 
teen tJiousand  eight  hundred  militia ;  that  gondolas  and  fire-rafli 
should  be  built,  to  prevent  the  men-of-war  and  enemy's  diips 
from  coming  into  New  York  Bay,  or  the  Narrows;  and  that  a 
flyiDg  camp  of  ten  thousand  militia,  furnished  by  Pennsylvwia, 
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Dolawaxe  and  Marylimd,  and  likewise  engaged  until  the  Ist  De- 
cember, flliould  be  stationed  in  the  Jerseys  for  the  defence  of  the 
Middle  colonies.  Washington  was,  moreover,  empowered,  in  oase 
of  emeigency,  to  call  on  the  neighboring  colonies  for  temporary 
aid  witib  their  militia. 

Another  important  resoK  of  his  conferences  with  Congress 
was  the  establishment  of  a  war  office.    Military  afiEairs  had  hither- 
to been  referred  in  Oongress  to  committees  casually  appointed, 
and  had  consequently  been  sabject  to  great  irr^tilarity  and  neg- 
lect.     Henceforth  a  permanent  committee,  entitled  the  Board  of 
"War  and  Ordnance,  was  to  take  cognizance  of  them.     The  first 
board    was  composed  of  fire  members;    John  Adams,  Colonel 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Boger  Sherman,  James  Wilson,  and  Edward 
Butledge ;  with  Bichard  Peters  as  secretary.    It  went  into  ope* 
ration  on  the  12th  of  Jane. 

While  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  had  frequent  consoltations 
with  George  Clinton,  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  con- 
eerning  the  interior  defences  of  that  province,  especially  those 
eonnected  with  the  security  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
where  part  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  James  Clinton,  the  brother 
of  the  delegate,  was  stationed.  The  important  part  which  these 
brothers  were  soon  to  act  in  the  military  a£furs  of  that  province, 
and  ultimately  in  its  political  history,  entitles  them  to  a  special 
notioe. 

They  were  of  the  old  Clinton  stock  of  England ;  being  descend- 
ed from  General  James  Clmton,  an  adherent  of  royalty  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  but  who  passed  over  to  Ireland,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  Their  father,  Charles  Clinton,  grandson  of  the 
general,  emigrated  to  America  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Ulster, 
iKyw  Orange  County,  just  above  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 
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Though  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  New  Yak,  ik 
was  at  that  time  on  the  borders  of  a  wilderness^  where  ereiy 
honse  had  at  times  to  be  a  fortress.  Charles  Clinton,  like  most 
men  on  onr  savage  frontier  in  those  days,  was  a  warzior  hy  neees^ 
sitj,  if  not  by  choice.  He  took  an  active  part  in  Indian  aad 
French  wars,  commanded  a  provincial  regiment  stationed  at  Fort 
Herkimer,  joined  in  the  expedition  nnder  Creneral  Bradstreet) 
when  it  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  was  jtresent  it 
the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  His  sons,  James  and  GeoTge^ 
one  twenty,  the  other  seventeen  years  of  age,  served  in  the  sans 
campaign,  the  one  as  captam,  the  other  as  lieutenant ;  thus  tak- 
ing an  early  lesson  in  that  school  of  American  soldiers,  the 
French  war. 

James,  whose  propensities  were  always  military,  continued 
in  the  provincial  army  until  the  close  of  that  war ;  and  after^ 
wards,  when  settled  on  an  estate  in  Ulster  County,  was  able  and 
active  in  organizing  its  militia.  Georgo  applied  himself  to  the 
law,  and  became  successfol  at  the  bar,  in  the  same  county. 
Their  father,  having  laid  aside  the  sword,  occupied  for  many 
years,  with  discernment  and  integrity,  the  honorable  station  of 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in  Ulster  Coun- 
ty, in  1773,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  *'  in  fall  view  of 
that  revolution  in  which  his  sons  were  to  act  distinguished 
parts.''  With  his  latest  breath  he  charged  them  <<  to  stand  by  the 
liberties  of  their  country." 

They  needed  no  such  admonition.  From  the  very  first,  they 
had  been  heart  and  hand  in  the  cause.  G^rge  had  championed  it 
for  years  in  the  New  York  legislature,  signalising  himself  by  his 
seal  as  one  of  an  intrepid  minority  in  opposing  ministenal  op* 
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preaaio]].     He  had  but  recently  taken  his  seat  as  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress. 

James  Clinton,  appointed  colonel  on  the  80th  of  Jane,  1775, 
had  served  with  his  regiment  of  New  York  troops  nnder  Mont- 
gomery at  the  siege  of  St  Johns,  and  the  capture  of  Montreal, 
after  which  he  had  returned  home.  He  had  subsequently  bee^i 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  one  of  the  four  bat- 
talions raised  for  the  defence  of  New  York.  We  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak  further  of  these  patriot  brothers. 

The  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  had  frequently  rendered 
Washington  uneasy' on  Mrs.  Washington's  account  during  her 
visits  to  the  army ;  he  was  relieved,  therefore,  by  her  submitting 
to  inoculation  during  their  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  and  having  a 
very  favorable  time. 

He  was  gratified,  also,  by  procuring  the  appointment  of  his 
late  secretary,  Joseph  Beed,  to  the  post  of  adjutant-general, 
vacated  by  the  promotion  of  General  Gates,  thus  placing  him 
once  more  by  his  sida 
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DfiaPATCHES  from  Oanada  oontinued  to  be  disastrous.  Qeaed 
Arnold,  who  was  in  command  at  Montreal,  had  established  a  pot 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  about  forty  miles  above  that  place,  on  a 
pomt  of  land  called  the  Cedars ;  where  he  had  stationed  Oolood 
Bedel,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  to  prevent  goods  beisg 
sent  to  the  enemy,  in  the  upper  oountiy,  and  to  guard  agais^ 
suxprise  from  them,  or  their  Indians. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Colonel  Bedel  reoeived  intelii- 
genoe  that  a  large  body  of  British,  Canadians,  and  Indiiofl, 
under  the  coounand  of  Captain  Forster,  were  coming  down  from 
Oswegatchie,  to  attack  him.  Leaving  Major  Butterfield  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  he  hastened  down  to  Montreal  to  obtain  rein- 
forcements. Arnold  immediately  detached  one  hundred  isflo, 
under  Major  Shelbume,  and  prepared  to  follow  in  person,  wid 
a  much  greater  force.  In  the  mean  time,  the  post  at  the  Cedars 
had  been  besieged,  and  Major  Butterfield  intimidated  into  a  g^ 
render,  by  a  threat  from  Oaptam  Forster,  that  resistance  would 
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provoke  a  massacre  of  his  whole  garrison  by  the  Indians.     The 
reinforoements  nnder  Major  Shelbome  were  assailed  within  fonr 
miles  of  the  Cedars,  by  a  large  party  of  savages,  and  captured 
after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  several  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Arnold  received  word  of  these  disasters  while  on  the  march. 
He  instantly  sent  forward  some  Ganghnawaga  Indians,  to  over- 
take the  savages,  and  demand  a  surrender  of  the  prisoners ;  with 
a  threat  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  and  that  any  of  them  were  mur- 
dered, he  would  sacrifice  every  Indian  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
would  follow  the  offenders  to  their  towns,  and  destroy  them  by 
fire  and  sword.     He  now  embarked  four  hundred  of  his  men  in 
hateanz,  and  pushed  on  with  the  remainder  by  land.     Arriving 
at  St.  Ann's,  above  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  discov- 
ered several   of  the  enemy's  bateaux,  taking  the  prisoners  off 
from  an  island,  a  league  distant    It  was  a  tormenting  sight,  as 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve  them.     His  bateaux  were  a 
league  behind,  coming  up  the  rapids  very  slowly.     He  sent  sev- 
eral expresses  to  hurry  them.    It  was  sunset  before  they  arrived 
and  he  could  embark  all  his  people;  in  the  mean  time,  his  Oaugh- 
nawaga  messengers  returned  with  an  answer  from  the  savages. 
They  had  five  hundred  prisoners  collected  together,  they  said,  at 
Quinse  Chiens,  where  they  were  posted ;  should  he  offer  to  land 
and  attack  them,  they  would  kill  every  prisoner,  and  give  no 
quarter  to  any  who  should  fall  into  their  hands  thereafter. 

"  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings,"  writes  Arnold,  "  at  the 
delivery  of  this  message.  Tom  by  the  conflicting  passions  of 
revenge  and  humanity;  a  sufficient  force  to  take  ample  revenge, 
rag^g  for  action,  urged  me  on  one  hand;  and  humanity  for  five 
hxmdred  unhappy  wretches,  who  were  on  the  point  of  being 
sacrificed,  if  our  vengeance  was  not  delayed,  pleaded  equally 
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Btrong  on  the  oilier.''    In  this  sitnation,  he  ordered  the  boato 
io  row  inunediately  for  the  island,  whither  he  had  seen  tiie  eDsiBj 
taking  their  prisoners.     Before  he  reached  it,  the  sayages  hai 
eonyejed  them  all  awaj,  excepting  five,  whom   he   found  sft- 
ked,  and  ahnost  starred,  and  one  or  two,  whom,  beings  onweD, 
they  had  butchered.     Arnold  now  pushed  for  Qninae  Ch]«n% 
about  four  miles  distant,  on  the  mainland.     Here  waa  the  whols 
force  of  the  enemy,  ciyilized  and  savage,  intrenched  and  fortiied 
As  Arnold  i^proached,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  his  boats,  witk 
small  arms,  and  two  brass  six-pounders.    He  rowed   near  the 
land,  without  returning  a  shot.    By  this  time  it  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  any  thing  on  shore,  and  being  unacquainted  with  ilit 
ground,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to  St  Johns. 

Here  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  determined  ts 
attack  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning.  In  the  oonrse  of  the 
night,  a  flag  was  sent  by  Captain  Forster,  with  articles  for  aa 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  him  and 
Major  Sherburne.  As  the  terms  were  not  equal,  they  were  ob- 
jected to  by  Arnold,  and  a  day  passed  before  they  were  adjusted. 
A  cartel  was  then  signed,  by  which  the  prisoners,  consisting  of 
two  majors,  nine  captains,  twenty  subalterns,  and  four  hundred 
and  forty-three  privates,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  British  prisoners  of  the  same  rank,  and  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Ganghnawaga, 
whence  to  return  to  their  homes.  Nine  days  were  allowed  for 
the  delivery  of  the  prisoners,  during  which  time  hostilities  should 
be  suspended. 

Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  Congress  then  at 
Montreal,  giving  an  account  of  this  arrangement,  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  king's  officers,  in  employing 
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BKVBgoa  to  screen  their  butcheries,  and  soffering  their  prisoners  to 
l>e  killed  in  cold  blood.  "  I  intend  being  with  yon  this  evening/' 
added  be,  '^  to  consult  on  some  effectoal  measures  to  take  with 
ikeae  saTages,  and  still  more  savage  British  troops,  who  are  still 
at  Quinse  Chiens.  As  soon  as  our  prisoners  are  released,  I  hope 
it  -win  be  in  our  power  to  take  ample  vengeance,  or  nobly  Ml  in 
the  attempt."  * 

Tbe  accounts  which  reached  Washington  of  these  afiidrs  were 
vague  and  imperfect,  and  kept  him  for  some  days  in  painful  sus- 
pense. The  disasters  at  the  Cedars  were  attributed  entirely  to 
tbe  base  and  cowardly  conduct  of  Bedel  and  Butterworth,  and 
he  wrote  to  Schuyler  to  have  good  courts  appointed,  and  bring 
tiiem,  and  every  other  officer  guilty  of  misconduct,  to  trial. 

*'  Tbe  situation  of  our  affiiirs  in  Canada,"  observes  he,  "  is 
truly  alarming.  I  sincerely  wish  the  next  letters  from  the  north- 
ward may  not  contain  the  melancholy  advices  of  General  Arnold's 
defeat,  and  the  loss  of  Montreal.  The  most  vigorous  exertions 
will  be  necessary  to  retrieve  our  circumstances  there,  and  I  hope 
you  will  strain  every  nerve  for  that  purpose.  Unless  it  can  be 
done  now,  Canada  will  be  lost  to  us  for  ever." 

While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these  concerns,  letters  from 
Schuyler  showed  that  mischief  was  brewing  in  another  quarter. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  accompanied  by  the  Sachem  Brant  and 
the  Butlers,  had  been  holding  councils  with  the  Indians,  and  de- 
signed, it  was  said,  to  come  back  to  the  Mohawk  country,  at  the 
head  of  a  British  and  savage  force.  A  correspondence  was 
earned  on  between  him  and  his  cousin.  Sir  John  Johnson,  who 

*  Arnold  to  th«  Commia.  of  C<mg.  27th  May. 
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was  said  to  be  preparing  to  oo-operate  widi  lus  Scotch  dependnfei 
and  Indian  allies. 

Considering  this  a  breach  of  Sir  John's  parole,  Schuyler  had 
sent  Colonel  EUaa  Dayton  with  a  foroe  to  i^prehend  him.  Sir 
John,  with  a  number  of  his,  armed  tenants,  retreated  fi>r  re&g^ 
among  the  Indians,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  Dayton  took 
temporary  possession  of  Johnson  Hall,  placed  guards  about  it, 
seised  npon  Sir  John^s  papers,  and  read  them  in  presence  of 
Lady  Johnson,  and  sobsequently  conveyed  her  ladyship  aa  a  kind 
of  hostage  to  Albany. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  farther  intelligence  of  the  deogns 
of  the  Johnsons.  Sir  John,  with  his  Scotch  warriors  and  Indian 
allies,  was  said  to  be  actually  coming  down  the  Talley  of  the 
Mohawk,  bent  on  reyenge,  and  prepared  to  lay  eveiy  thing  waste; 
and  Schuyler  collecting  a  force  at  Albany  to  oppose  him.  Wash- 
ington instantly  wrote  to  Schuyler,  to  detach  Colonel  Dayton  with 
his  regimeDt  on  that  service,  with  instructions  to  secure  a  post 
where  Fort  Stanwiz  formerly  stood,  in  the  time  of  the  French 
war.  As  to  Schuyler  himself  Washington,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, directed  him  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
with  any  others  whom  he  and  his  brother  commissioners  on  IndisD 
affairs  might  think  necessary,  and  secure  their  active  services^ 
without  waiting  further  directions  from  Congress;  that  body 
having  recently  resolved  to  employ  Indian  allies  in  the  war,  the 
enemy  having  set  the  example. 

<<  We  expect  a  bloody  summer  in  New  York  and  Canada," 
writes  Washington  to  his  brother  Augustine,  '*  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  are  not,  either  in  men  or  arms,  prepared  for  it 
However,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  if  our  cause  is  jnst,  as  I  most 
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leligioiiBlj  believe  it,  the  same  ProTidenoe  which  has  in  many 
isBtanoes  appeared  for  ns,  will  still  go  on  to  afford  its  aid." 

Lord  Starling,  who,  by  Washington's  orders,  had  yisited  and 
inspected  the  defences  in  the  Highlands,  rendered  a  report  of 
their  condition,  of  which  we  gire  the  purport.  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, at  the  lower  part  of  the  Highlands,  was  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  rirer,  north  oif  Donderberg  (or  Thnnder  Hill).  It  was  sitnated 
on  a  bank  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  river  at  that  place  was 
aboat  half  a  mile  wide.  Opposite  the  fort  was  the  promontory 
of  Anthony's  Nose,  many  hundred  feet  high,  accessible  only  to 
goats,  or  men  expert  in  climbing.  A  body  of  riflemen  stationed 
here,  might  command  the  decks  of  vessels.  Fort  Montgomery 
appeared  to  Lord  Stirling  the  proper  place  for  a  guard  post. 

Fort  Constitution  was  about  six  miles  higher  up  the  river,  on 
a  rooky  island  of  the  same  name,  at  a  narrow  strait  where  the 
Hudson,  shouldered  by  precipices,  makes  a  sudden  bend  round 
West  Point.  A  redoubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stirling,  would 
be  needed  on  the  point,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  Fort 
Oonstitution,  but  for  its  own  importance. 

The  garrison  of  that  fort  consisted  of  two  companies  of 
Colonel  James  Clinton's  regiment,  and  Captain  Wisner's  company 
of  minute  men,  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  rank  and  file.  Fort 
Montgomery  was  garrisond  by  three  companies  of  the  same  regi 
ment,  about  two  hundred  rank  and  file.  Both  garrisons  were 
miserably  armed  The  direction  of  tho  works  of  both  forts  was 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  New  York.  The  general  command  of  the  posts  required 
to  be  adjusted.  Several  persons  accused  of  being  '<  notorious 
tories,"  had  recently  been  sent  into  Fort  Montgomery  by  tho 
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diBtrict  committees  of  the  oonntiea  of  Albany,  DatcdieaB  mk 
Westchester,  with  directioBB  to  the  commandiDg  offioera,  to  ka^ 
them  at  hard  labor  until  their  further  order.  They  were  en^k^ 
upon  the  fortifications. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumjstaDces,  Washington,  on  the  14tk 
of  June,  ordered  Colonel  James  Clinton  to  take  command  of  bofik 
posts,  and  of  all  the  troops  stationed  at  them.  He  seined  a  fit 
custodian  for  them,  having  been  a  soldier  £rom  his  joath ;  broo^ 
up  on  a  frontier  subject  to  Indian  alarms  and  incnrBions,  aai 
acquainted  with  the  strong  points  and  &stnesBes  of  the  Hi^^ilaadi 

King's  Bridge,  and  the  heights  adjacent,  considered  bj  Geaenl 
Lee  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  communication  between  Ner 
York  and  the  mainland,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Hudson,  voe 
reconnoitred  by  Washington  on  horseback,  about  the  middle  d 
the  month;  ordering  where  works  should  be  laid  out.  Breisi' 
works  were  to  be  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  and  n 
advanced  work  (subsequenilj  called  Fort  Independence)  was  to 
be  built  beyond  it,  on  a  hill  commanding  Spjt  den  Duiyel  Creek, 
as  that  inlet  of  the  Hudson  is  called,  which  links  it  with  tbe 
Harlaem  River. 

A  strong  work,  intended  as  a  kind  of  citadel,  was  to  crown  a 
rocky  height  between  two  and  three  miles  south  of  the  bridge, 
commanding  the  channel  of  the  Hudson;  and  below  it  were  to 
be  redoubts  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Jeffrey's  Point  Ib 
honor  of  the  general,  the  citadel  received  the  name  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington. 

Colonel  Rufus  Putnam  was  the  prindpal  enj^eer,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  works.  General  Mifflin  encamped  in  their 
vicinity,  with  part  of  the  two  battalions  from  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
employed  in  their  construction,  aided  by  the  militia. 
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TVliile  ihefio  preparationB  were  made  for  the  pTotection  of  the 
SLudaon,  the  works  about  Brooklyn  on  Long  Ishmd  were  carried 
on  -with  great  actiyitj,  nnder  the  saperintendenoe  of  General 
Oreene.  In  a  word^  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  at  everj 
point,  to  put  the  city,  its  enyirons,  and  the  Hudson  Birer,  in  a 
0tate  of  defenoe,  before  theazriyal  of  another  hostile  armament. 
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Operatiohs  in  Canada  were  drawing  to  a  disastrous  olose.  Qat 
eral  Thonuui,  finding  it  imposnble  to  make  a  stand  at  Point 
Deschambanlt,  had  oontinaed  his  retreat  to  the  month  of  the 
Sorel,  where  he  found  General  Thompson  with  part  of  the  troops 
detached  by  Washington,  from  New  York,  who  were  tnaVmg  acnnie 
preparations  for  defence.  Shortly  after  his  arriral,  he  was  takien 
ill  with  the  small-pox,  and  remored  to  Chamblee.  He  had 
prohibited  inoculation  among  his  troops,  beoaose  it  put  too  many 
of  their  soanly  number  on  the  ack  list;  he  probably  fell  a  Tietim 
to  his  own  prohibition,  as  he  died  of  that  malady  on  the  2d  (^ 
June. 

On  his  death,  Oeneral  Snlliyan,  who  had  recently  arriyed  witii 
the  main  detachment  of  troops  from  New  York,  succeeded  to  ^e 
command;  General  Wooster  having  been  recalled.  He  advanced 
immediately  with  his  brigade  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where  he 
found  General  Thompson  with  but  very  few  troops  to  defiand  that 
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poBt,  bayisg  detached  Oobnel  St.  Clair,  with  siz  or  seren  hundred 
men,  to  Three  Rirers,  about  fifty  xnlleB  down  the  St  Lawrence, 
to  give  check  to  an  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy  of  about  eight 
liiindred  regulars  and  Canadians,  under  the  veteran  Scot,  Colonel 
Maclean.    In  the  mean  time  Oeneral  Thompson,  who  was  left 
iriih  but  two  hundred  men  to  defend  his  post,  was  sending  off  his 
nek  and  his  heavy  ba^age,  to  be  prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  neces- 
sary.   "  It  really  was  affecting,"  writes  Sullivan  to  Washington, 
^'  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Sorel  lined  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, leaping  and  clapping  their  hands  for  joy,  to  see  me  arrive ; 
it  gave  no  less  joy  to  General  Thompson,  who  seemed  to  be  wholly 
forsaken,  and  left  to  fight  against  an  unequal  force  or  retreat 
before  thenu" 

SuUiyan  proceeded  forthwith  to  complete  the  works  on  the 
Sorel;  in  the  mean  time  he  detached  General  Thompson  with 
additional  troops  to  overtake  St.  Clair,  and  assume  command  of 
the  whole  party,  which  would  then  amount  to  two  thousand  men. 
He  was  by  no  means  to  attack  the  encampment  at  Three  Bivers, 
imless  there  was  great  prospect  of  success,  as  his  defeat  might 
prove  the  total  loss  of  Canada.  "  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the  troops  you  command,"  says 
SoUivan  in  his  instructions, ''  and  doubt  not  but,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  kind  Providence,  you  will  open  the  way  fi>r  our  recover* 
ing  that  ground  which  former  troops  have  so  shamefully  lost." 

Sullivan's  letter  to  Washington,  written  at  the  same  time,  is  I 
fall  of  sanguine  anticipation.    It  was  his  fixed  determination  to  ' 
gain  post  at  Deschambanlt,  and  fortify  it  so  as  to  make  it  inao* 
cessible.    ''  The  enemy's  ships  are  now  above  that  place,"  writes 
he;  "  but  if  General  Thompson  succeeds  at  Three  Biver%  I  will 
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80<m  lemoye  the  ddps  bdow  Bididiea  Falls,  and  after  thai;, 
^>proach  Quebec  as  &8t  as  poesible." 

"  Our  afiEurs  here,"  adds  he,  ''have  taken  a  stange  torn  mea 
our  arriTaL  The  Ganadiana  are  flocking  by  hundreds  to  take  a 
part  with  n&  The  only  reason  of  their  disaffection  was,  beesraBB 
our  exertions  were  so  feeble  that  they  donbted  much  of  Ofur 
saooess,  and  even  of  our  ability  to  protect  them. 

''  I  venture  to  assure  you,  and  the  Congress,  that  I  can  in  a 
few  days  reduce  the  army  to  order,  and  with  the  asostaziee  of  a 
kind  Proyidence,  put  a  new  £aoe  to  our  affairs  here,  which  a  few 
days  smee  seemed  almost  impossible." 

The  letter  of  Sullivan  gave  Washington  an  unexpected 
gleam  of  sunshine.  ''Before  it  came  to  hand,"  writes  he  ia 
reply,  ^  I  almost  dreaded  to  hear  from  Canada,  as  my  adviees 
seemed  to  promise  nothing  favorable,  but  rather  further  misfer^ 
tunes.  But  I  now  hope  that  our  afGurs,  feom  the  confosed, 
distracted,  and  almost  forlorn  state  in  which  you  found  them,  will 
change,  and  assume  an  aspect  of  order  and  success."  Still  his 
sagacious  mind  perceived  a  motive  for  this  fevorable  coloring  of 
afflBurs.  Sullivan  was  aiming  at  the  command  in  Canada;  and 
Washington  soberly  weighed  his  merits  for  the  appointment,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  Congress.  ''  He  is  active,  spirited,  and 
sealously  attached  to  the  cause.  He  has  his  wants,  and  he  has 
his  foibles.  The  latter  are  manifested  in  his  little  tincture  of 
vanity,  and  in  an  over-desire  of  being  popular,  which  now  and 
then  lead  him  into  embarrassments.  His  wants  are  common  to 
us  alL  He  wants  experience  to  move  upon  a  grand  scale;  for 
the  limited  and  contracted  knowledge,  which  any  of  us  have  in 
military  matters,  stands  in  very  little  stead."  This  want  was 
overbalanced,  on  the  part  of  General  Sullivan,  by  sound  judgment^ 
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Bome    acquaintance  with  men  and  books,  and  an  enterprising 
genius. 

'^  As  the  secarity  of  Canada  is  of  the  last  importanoe  to  the 
-well-being  of  these  colonies,"  adds  Washington,  ''  I  should  like 
to  know  ihe  sentiments  of  Congress,  respectmg  the  nomination 
of  any  officer  to  that  command.  The  character  I  have  drawn 
of  General  Snllivan  is  just,  according  to  my  ideas  of  him.  Con- 
gress will  therefore  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  continuing 
liini  in  Canada,  or  sending  another,  as  they  shall  see  fit.''  * 

Scarce    had  Wibhington  despatched   this  letter,  when  he 
receiyed  one  from  the  President  of  Congress,  dated  the  18th  of 
JanCi  informing  him  that  Major-general  Gkttes  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  coDQunand  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  requesting  him  to 
expedite  his  departure  as  soon  as  possible.     The  appointment 
of  Gates  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  dele- 
gates, with  whom  he  was  a  favorite ;   indeed,  during  his  station 
at  Boston,  he  had  been  highly  successful  in  cultivating  the  good 
graces  of  the  New  England  people.     He  departed  for  his  com- 
mand on  the  26th  of  June,  vested  with  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  regulation  of  afiairs  in  that ''  distant,   dangerous,  and 
shifting  scene."    "  I  would  £Eiin  hope,''  writes  Washington,  '^  his 
arrival  there  will  give  our  afiairs  a  complexion  different  fix>ia 
what  they  have  worn  for  a  long  time  past^  and  that  many  essen- 
tial benefits  will  result  from  it." 

Despatches  just  received  from  General  Sullivan,  had  given 
a  different  picture  of  affairs  in  Canada  from  that  contained  in 
his  previous  letter.  In  fact,  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  actual  force  of  the  enemy  in  Canada,  which  had 

*  Washingtoii  to  the  Preddeirt  of  Congress,  Jolj  12, 177& 
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reoenUy  been  augmented  to  aboat  13,000  men ,-  oeTenl  i 
having  arrived  £:om  Ireland,  one  from  England,  another  tarn 
General  Howe,  and  a  body  of  Bmnswick  troops  under  the  Bare 
ReideaeL  Of  these,  the  greater  part  were  on  the  way  «^  froa 
Qnebeo  in  dirisLons,  by  land  and  water,  with  Generals  Carleton, 
Borgoyne,  Philips  and  Reidesel ;  while  a  oonsiderable  nanbet 
under  General  Fraser  had  arrived  at  Three  Biyers,  and  otha^ 
under  General  Nesbit,  lay  near  them  on  board  of  transports. 

Sullivan's  despatch,  dated  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  tJie  movtii 
of  the  Sorel,  began  in  his  former  sanguine  vein,  aatieipatiDg 
the  success  of  General  Thompson's  expedition  to  Three  BiTen. 
"  He  has  proceeded  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  made  his  attack 
at  daylight,  for  at  that  time  a  very  heavy  cannonading  begaa, 
which  lasted  with  some  intervals  to  twelve  o'clock.  It  ia  nov 
near  one  f.  m.;  the  firing  has  ceased,  except  some  irr^nlar  fiziif 
with  cannon,  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  of  time  one  &om  tba 
other.  At  eight  o'clock  a  very  heavy  firing  of  small-anna  wai 
heard  even  here,  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  I  am 
almost  certain  that  victory  has  declared  in  our  favor,  aa  tha 
irregular  firing  of  the  cannon  for  such  a  length  of  time  alter  the 
small-arms  ceased,  shows  that  our  men  are  in  possession  of  the 
ground." 

The  letter  was  kept  open  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  sup- 
posed victory ;  it  closed  with  a  dismal  reverse.  General  Thomp- 
son had  coasted  in  bateaux  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  tbat 
expanse  called  Lake  St.  Pierre,  and  arrived  at  Nicolete,  whero 
he  found  St  Clair  and  his  detachment  He  crossed  the  river 
in  the  night,  and  landed  a  few  miles  above  Three  Bivers,  intend- 
ing to  surprise  the  enemy  before  daylight;   he  was  not  aware 
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at   the  time  that  additional  troops  had  arrired  under  General 
Surgoyne. 

After  binding,  he  marched  with  rapidity  toward  Three  Rivers, 
\>nt  was  led  bj  treacherons  guides  into  a  morass,  and  obliged  to 
retarn  back  nearly  two  miles.     Day  broke,  and  he  was  discovered 
firom  the  ships.     A  cannonade  was  opened  upon  his  men  as  they 
made  their  way  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  swamp. 
At  length  they  arrived  in  raght  of  Three  Rivers,  but  it  was  to  find 
a  large  force  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  under  General  Frazer, 
by  whom  they  were  warmly  attacked,  and  after  a  brief  stand 
thrown  in  confusion*     Thompson  attempted  to  rally  his  troops, 
and  partly  succeeded,  until  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  in  rear 
by  Nesbit,  who  had  landed  from  his  ships.     Their  rout  now  was 
complete.     General  Thompson,  Colonel  Irvine,  and  about  two 
hundred  men  were  captured,  twenty-five  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
pursued  for  several  miles  through  a  deep  swamp.    After  great 
fatigues  and  sufferings,  they  were  able  to  get  on  board  of  their 
boats,  which  had  been  kept  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.    In  these  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  Sorel,  bring- 
ing General  Sullivan' a  sad  explanation  of  all  the  firing  he  had 
heard,  and  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  overpowering  force 
that  was  coming  up  the  river. 

"  This,  my  dear  general,"  writes  Sullivan,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter,  "  is  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise.  What 
you  will  next  hear  I  cannot  say.  I  am  every  moment  informed 
of  the  vast  number  of  the  enemy  which  have  arrived.  I  have 
only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  rank  and  file. 
Host  of  the  officers  seem  discouraged,  and,  of  course,  their  men. 
I  am  employed  day  and  night  in  fortifying  and  securing  mj 
VOL.  n. — 10* 
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camp,  and  am  determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  a  penoa  li 
stick  by  me." 

He  had,  indeed,  made  the  desperate  resolve  to  defend  tk 
month  of  the  Sorel,  but  was  induced  to  aJbandon  it  bj  ti» 
onanimous  opuiion  of  his  officers,  and  the  evident  imwiDBig- 
ness  of  his  troops.  Dismantling  his  batteries,  there&re,  k 
retreated  with  his  artilleiy  and  stores,  just  before  the  aninl 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  followed,  step  by  st^  along  tbe  S(d| 
by  a  strong  column  under  General  Burgoyne. 

On  the  I8ih  of  June,  he  was  joined  by  General  Anuddvift 
three  hundred  men,  the  garrison  of  Montreal,  who  had  cnmd 
at  Longueil  just  in  tune  to  escape  a  large  detachment  of  tk 
enemy.  Thus  reinforced,  and  the  evacuation  of  Canada  koig 
detemuned  on  in  a  council  of  war,  Sullivan  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing every  thing  at  Ghamblee  and  St  Johns  that  he  could  sot 
carry  away,  breaking  down  bridges,  and  leaving  forts  and  vends 
in  flames,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  Lde  aux  Noiz,  vbeit 
he  made  a  halt  for  some  days,  until  he  should  receive  poaitiTB 
orders  from  Washington  or  (General  Schuyler.  In  a  letter  to 
Washington,  he  observes, "  I  am  extremely,  sorry  it  was  not  m 
my  power  to  fulfil  your  Excellency's  wishes,  by  leading  on  oar 
troops  to  victory."  After  stating  the  reason  of  his  &i2are,  k 
adds, "  I  think  we  shall  secure  all  the  public  stores  and  h»g?fi 
of  the  army,  and  secure  our  retreat  with  very  little  »^ 
Whether  we  shall  have  well  men  enou^  to  carry  them  on?  ^ 
much  doubt,  if  we  don't  remove  quickly ;  unless  HesTca  u 
pleased  to  restore  health  to  this  wretched  army,  now,  perhaps 
the  most  pitiful  one  that  ever  was  formed." 

The  low,  imhealthy  utnation  of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  oU%^ 
him  soon  to  remove  his  camp  to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  whenee,<in 
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reo^Ting  orders  to  that  effect  from  Oeneral  Sohnyler,  he  ulti- 
xnatel  J  embarked  with  his  forces,  sick  and  well,  for  Crown  Point. 
Thus  ended  this  fiimous  invasion ;  an  enterprise  hold  in  its 
conceptions,  daring  and  hardy  in  its  execution ;  fall  of  ingenions 
expedients,  and  haiardons  exploits ;  and  which,  had  not  nnfore- 
aeen  oircnmstanoes  counteracted  its  well-devised  plans^  mi|^t 
liaTB  added  all  Canada  to  the  American  confederacy. 


CHAPTEB   XXIY. 

DBnom  or  tbb  knekt  AOAmgr  vew  tork  and  the  BUDSoif— flot  ovmof 

ASD  THE  TOBIB»— ABSIYAI.  OV  ▲  «£■!>— AULBM  P06XB — CBXACBlBraFnl 
HCDBOH — ^FBE8&  ABBITAUS— OBMXRAL  HOWE  AT  8IAXKN  MLAHD  WilHIW- 
son's  FBXFABATIOH8L 

The  great  urn  of  the  British,  at  present^  was  to  get  poeseflsioii  d 
New  York  and  the  Hudson,  and  make  them  the  hasis  of  militiz; 
operations.  This  they  hoped  to  effect  on  the  arrival  of  a  poww' 
fill  armament,  hourly  e^>ected,  and  designed  for  operatioDS  on 
the  seaboard. 

At  this  oritioal  juncture  there  was  an  alarm  of  a  oonspincj 
among  the  tories  in  the  city  and  on  Long  Island,  suddenly  to 
take  up  arms  and  co-operate  with  the  British  troops  on  their 
arriyaL  The  wildest  reports  were  in  circulation  concerning  it. 
Some  of  the  tories  were  to  break  down  King^s  Bridge,  oiberf 
were  to  blow  up  the  magazines,  spike  the  guns,  and  massacre  v\ 
the  field-officers.  Washington  was  to  be  killed  or  delivered  vp  ^ 
the  enemy.  Some  of  his  own  body-guard  were  sud  to  be  in  tbe 
plot. 

Several  publicans  of  the  city  were  pointed  out,  as  having  ai^^ 
9r  abetted  the  plot.  One  was  landlord  of  the  Hi^ilander,  at  ^ 
•omer  of  Beaver  Street  and  Broadway.     Another  dispensfii 
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li<];iior  under  the  sign  of  Bobin  Hood.    Another  named  Lowry, 
deaooibed  as  a  ''£at  man  in  a  blue  coat,"  kept  tavem  in  a  low 
l^ouse  opposite  the  Oswego  market     Another,  James  Honlding, 
iLeptr  a  beer  house  in  Tryon  Bow,  opposite  the  gates  of  the  npper 
'bamoks.    It  wonld  seem  as  if  a  network  of  corruption  and 
treachery  had  been  woren  throughout  the  city  by  means  of  these 
liquor  dealers.     One  of  the  most  noted,  however,  was  Corbie, 
^wliose  tarem  was  said  to  be  "  to  the  south-east  of  General  Wash- 
ington's house,  to  the  westward  of  Bayard's  Woods,  and  north 
of  Lispenard's  Meadows,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that,  at 
ilrat  time,  the  general  was  quartered  at  what  was  formerly  called 
Richmond  Hill ;  a  mansion  surrounded  by  trees,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  in  rather  an  isolated  situation. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Congress,  of  which  John  Jay 
was  chairman,  traced  the  plot  up  to  Oovemor  Tryon,  who,  from 
his  safe  retreat  on  shipboard,  acted  through  agents  on  shore. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  David  Matthews,  the  toiy 
mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  accused  of  disbursing  money  to 
enlist  men,  purchase  arms,  and  corrupt  the  soldiery. 

Washington  was  authorized  and  requested  by  the  committee, 
to  cause  the  mayor  to  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  papers  secured. 
Matthews  was  at  that  time  redding  at  Flatbush  on  Long  Island, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Ckneral  Greene's  encampment  Wash- 
ington transmitted  the  warrant  of  the  committee  to  the  general 
on  the  21st,  with  directions  that  it  should  '<  be  executed  with  pre- 
dflion,  and  exactly  by  one  o'clock  of  the  ensuing  morning,  by  a 
careful  officer." 

Precisely  at  the  hour  of  one,  a  detachment  from  Greeners  brig^ 
&de  surrounded  the  house  of  the  mayor,  and  secured  his  person; 
bat  no  papers  were  found,  though  diligent  search  was  made. 
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Nnmeroiu  other  arrests  took  place,  and  amoDg  ifae 
some  of  Washington's  bodj-gnarcL  A  great  dismaj  fkSL  vfom 
the  tories.  Some  of  those  cm  LcMig  Island  who  had  proeeedad  ta 
arm  themselyes,  findmg  the  plot  discovered,  aonglit  refbgs  ia 
woods  and  mwasses.  Washington  directed  that  those  arrested^ 
who  belonged  to  the  army,  shoold  be  tried  b j  a  ooart-martial,  aad 
the  rest  handed  oyer  to  the  secular  power. 

AooordiDg  to  statements  made  before  the  oommitteei  fire 
goineas  bounty  was  offered  by  Governor  Tryon  to  eaoh  man  wk» 
should  enter  the  king's  service ;  with  a  promise  of  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  himself,  one  hundred  for  his  wile,  and  fifty  ha 
each  child.  The  men  thus  recruited  were  to  act  on  shore,  in  oh 
operation  with  the  king's  troops  when  they  came. 

Oorbie's  tavern,  near  Washington's  quarters,  was  a  kind  of 
rendeivous  of  the  conspirators.  There  one  Gilbert  Forbes,  i 
gunsmith,  '^  a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  white  coat,"  enlisted  men, 
gave  them  money,  and  '^  swore  them  on  the  book  to  Becreey." 
From  this  house  a  correspondence  was  kept  vp  with  Qovemor 
Tryon  on  shipboard,  through  a  ^  mulatto-colored  negro,  dreaaed 
in  blue  clothes."  At  this  tavern  it  was  supposed  Washington^ 
body-guards  were  tampered  with.  Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  the 
guards,  a  dark-complexioned  man,  five  feet  six  inches  hig^  and 
well  set,  was  said  not  only  to  be  enlisted,  but  to  have  aided  in 
corrupting  his  comrades ;  among  others,  Greene  the  drummer,  and 
Johnson  the  fifer. 

It  was  further  testified  before  the  committee,  that  one  Ser- 
geant Graham,  an  old  soldier,  formerly  of  the  royal  artillery,  had 
been  employed  by  Governor  Tryon  to  prowl  round  and  survey 
the  grounds  and  works  about  the  city,  and  on  Long  Island,  and 
that,  on  information  thus  procured,  a  plan  of  operations  had  beoi 
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oonoerted.    On  thd  arriyal  of  the  fleet,  a  man-of-war  should  can- 
SKsnade  the  battery  at  Bed  Hook ;  while  that  was  doing,  a  detach- 
xnent  of  the  army  ahonld  land  below  with  oannon,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous march  Burprise  and  storm  the  works  on  Long  Island.    The 
ehipping  then,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  were  to  divide, 
ono  part  to  run  up  the  Hudson,  the  other  up  the  East  River; 
-feroopa  were  to  land  above  New  York,  secure  the  pass  at  King's 
Sridge,  and  out  off  all  conmiunication  between  the  city  and 
ooontry.* 

Much  of  the  evidence  given  was  of  a  dubious  kind.  It  was 
certain  that  persons  had  secretly  been  enlisted,  and  sworn  to 
hostile  operations,  but  Washington  did  not  think  that  any  regular 
plan  had  been  digested  by  the  oonspirators.  ''The  matter," 
-writes  he,  ''  I  am  in  hopes,  by  a  timely  discovery,  will  be  sup- 
pressed." f 

According  to  the  mayor's  own  admission  before  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  been  cognizant  of  attempts  to  enlist  tories  and  corrupt 
Washington's  guards,  though  he  declared  that  he  had  discounte- 
nanced them.  He  had  on  one  occasion,  also,  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Tryon,  paid  money  for  him  to  Oilbert  Forbes,  the  gun- 
smith, for  rifles  and  round-bored  guns  which  he  had  already  fur* 
nished,  and  for  others  which  he  was  to  make.  He  had  done  so, 
however  (according  to  his  account),  with  great  reluctance,  and 
after  much  hesitation  and  delay,  warning  the  gunsmith  that  he 
would  be  hanged  if  found  out  The  mayor,  with  a  number  of 
others,  were  detained  in  prison  to  await  a  trial 

Thomas  Hiokey,  the  individual  of  Washington's  goard,  was 
tried  before  a  court-martial.    He  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  been 

•  Am.  Azbhives^  5th  Series,  vL  1177. 

t  WashlDgton  to  the  Pzendent  of  Ckasgren^  June  28. 
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a  deserter  from  the  British  ann j.  The  conrt-martial  found  idm 
goilty  of  mutiny  and  sedition,  and  ireaoheroiis  ooneipGEiideMa 
with  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 

The  sentence  was  approved  by  Washington,  and  was  eaniBd 
promptly  into  effect,  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressiTe  manner, 
to  senre  as  a  warning  and  example  in  this  time  of  treaeheiy  nd 
danger.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  all  the  officers  and  mgm 
off  daty,  belongiog  to  the  brigades  of  Heath,  ^»encer,  StiiliQg 
and  Scott,  assembled  under  arms  at  their  respectiye  parades  li 
10  o'clock,  and  marched  thence  to  the  ground.  Twenty  mea 
from  each  brigade,  with  bayonets  fixed,  guarded  the  prisoner  to 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  a  field  near  the  Bowery  LaaeL 
There  he  was  hanged  in  the  presence,  we  are  told,  of  near  twenty 
thousand  persona 

While  tiie  city  was  still  brooding  over  this  doleful  speetaele^ 
four  ships-of-war,  port^tous  visitants,  appeared  off  the  Hook, 
stood  quietly  in  at  tiie  Narrows,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay. 

In  his  orderly  book,  Washington  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Thomas  Hickey,  executed  that  day  for  zmitiny, 
sedition,  and  treachery,  would  be  a  warning  to  every  soldier  in 
tiie  line,  to  avoid  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered.* 

*  As  a  ipeoimen  of  I2i6  reports  wbioh  cacolated  throoghoot  the  otmakry^ 
oonoerning  this  conspiracy,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  letter,  written  from 
Weihersfield,  in  Connecticnt^  9th  of  Jnlj,  1776,  hy  the  Reverend  J<Jin 
Marsh. 

"  Ton  have  heard  of  the  infonalplot  that  has  been  discovered.  About 
ten  dajs  before  any  of  the  oonspurators  were  taken  np,  a  woman  went  to  die 
general  and  desued  a  private  audience.  He  granted  it  to  her,  and  she  let  him 
know  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  gave  him  snch  an  aoooont  of  the  conspi- 
racy OS  gained  his  confidence.  He  opened  the  matter  to  a  few  friends,  on 
whom  he  oonld  depend.  A  strict  watch  was  kept  mght  and  day,  until  a  fa- 
forable  opportanity  occnired ;  when  the  general  went  to  bed  as  nsnal,  arose 
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On  the  29th  of  Jime,  an  expreas  from  the  look-ont  on  Staten 
[aland,  annonnoed  that  forty  sail  were  in  sight  They  were,  in 
Eekcty  ships  from  Halifax,  bringing  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
Off  tbe  troops  recently  expelled  firom  Boston ;  together  with  six 
transports  filled  with  Highland  troops,  which  had  jomed  the  fleet 
at  aea.  At  sight  of  this  formidable  armament  standing  into  the 
Iiarbor,  Washington  instantly  sent  notice  of  its  arrival  to  Colonel 
James  Clinton,  who  had  command  of  the  posts  in  the  Highlands, 
and  niged  all  possible  preparations  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm 
xeoeption  should  they  push  their  frigates  up  the  river. 

According  to  general  orders  issued  from  head-quarters  on  the 
following  day  (June  30),  the  officers  and  men,  not  on  duty,  were 
to  nuunsh  firom  their  respective  regimental  parades  to  their  alarm 
posts,  at  least  once  every  day,  that  they  might  become  well 
acquainted  with  them.  They  were  to  go  by  routes  least  exposed 
to  a  fire  firom  the  shipping,  and  all  the  officers,  firom  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
grounds.    Upon  a  signal  of  the  enemy's  approach,  or  upon  any 

about  two  o'clock,  told  his  lady  he  was  a  going,  vidi  aome  of  the  PrOYxncial 
CongresBy  to  order  some  tories  seized-^esired  she  would  make  herself  easy, 
and  go  to  sleep.  He  went  off  without  any  of  his  aides-de-camp,  except  the 
captain  of  his  Hfe-gnaid,  was  jcnned  by  a  mnnber  of  chosen  men,  with  Ian- 
tons,  and  proper  instrnments  to  break  open  hooses,  and  hefoie  siz  o'clock 
next  morning,  had  forty  men  nnder  gnard  at  the  City  Hall,  among  whom  was 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  several  merchaatB,  and  fire  or  six  of  his  own  life* 
gnaid.  Upon  examination,  one  Forbes  confessed  that  the  plan  was  to  assassi- 
nate the  general,  and  as  many  of  the  superior  officers  as  they  could,  and  to 
blow  up  the  magazine  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  to  go  off 
in  boats  prepared  for  that  purpose  to  join  the  enemy.  Tho&  Hickey,  who 
has  been  executed,  went  tram  this  place.  He  came  from  Ireland  a  few  years 
ago.  What  will  be  done  with  the  mayor  is  uncertain.  He  can't  be  tried  by 
eonrt-martial,  and,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  law  of  that  oolony  by  iriuch  he  oaa 
be  condemned.    Hay  he  have  his  deserta." 
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alarm,  all  &iigae  parties  ireie  immediatelj  to  repair  to  ^ 
respective  corps  with  their  arms,  ammunition  and  aoccnitcaiaiii^ 
ready  for  instant  action. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  ramifioations  of  the  caDepn^ 
lately  detected,  extended  up  the  Hudson.  Many  of  the  &- 
affected  in  the  upper  oonnties  were  enlisted  in  it^  The  ctmttir 
tee  of  safety  at  Cornwall,  in  Orange  County,  sent  word  k 
Colonel  James  Clinton,  Fort  Constitution,  of  the  misdiief  tk 
was  brewing.  James  Haff,  a  tory,  had  confessed  befoie  ihm, 
that  he  was  one  of  a  number  who  were  to  join  the  British  troefi 
as  soon  as  they  shonld  arrive.  It  was  expected  the  latter  wwli 
push  up  the  river  and  land  at  Verplanck's  Point ;  whereapcn  ikt 
guns  at  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  were  to  be  spiked  hj  sMm 
of  their  own  garrisons ;  and  the  tories  thronghont  the  coontoj 
were  to  be  up  in  arms.* 

Clinton  received  letters,  also,  from  a  meeting  of  oomiBittos 
in  the  precmcts  of  Newburgh,  apprising  him  that  persons  dang* 
ous  to  the  cause  were  lurking  in  that  neighborhood,  and  regno*' 
ing  him  to  detach  twenty-five  men  under  a  certain  lieutenant  »• 
quainted  with  the  woods, ''  to  aid  in  getting  some  of  these  itfw' 
apprehended  and  secured.'' 

While  city  and  country  were  thus  agitated  by  spprebeoskoi 
of  danger,  internal  and  external,  other  arrivals  swelled  the  iffO^ 
her  of  ships  in  the  bay  of  New  York  to  one  hundred  and  t&^t 
men-of-war  and  transports.  They  made  no  movement  to  asofsft 
the  Hudson,  but  anchored  off  Staten  Idand,  where  they  lanW 
their  troops,  and  the  hill  sides  were  soon  whitened  with  tbeff 
tents. 

*  Extracts  from  minutes  of  tiie  oommittea^  Am.  Archives^  4th  S.  ^  ^^ 
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In  the  frigate  Oreyhonnd,  one  of  the  foor  ships  which  first 
anriyed^  eame  General  Howe.  He  had  preceded  the  fleet,  in 
order  to  confer  with  (Joremor  Trjon,  and  inform  himself  of  the 
state  of  affitirsL  In  a  letter  to  his  govemment  he  writes :  '^  I  met 
with  Gk>yemor  Trjon  on  board  of  a  ship  at  the  Hook,  and 
many  gentlemen,  fiuit  friends  of  goyemment,  attending  him, 
from  whom  I  haye  the  fullest  information  of  the  state  of  the 
rebels  •  •  •  •  •  "flr^  passed  the  Narrows  with  three 
ships-of-war,  and  the  first  diyision  of  transports,  landed  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  as  the  ships  came  np,  on  this 
island,  to  the  great  joy  of  a  most  loyal  people,  long  sofiiering  on 
that  acoonnt  under  the  oppression  of  the  rebels  stationed  among 
them;  who  precipitately  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  shipping. 
•  •  •  •  •  xhere  is  great  reason  to  expect  a  nnmerous 
body  of  the  inhabitants  to  join  the  army  from  the  proyince  of 
York,  the  Jerseys  and  Connecticnt,  who,  in  this  time  of  nniyersal 
oppression,  only  wait  for  opportunities  to  giye  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  and  leaL"  * 

Washington  beheld  the  gathering  storm  with  an  anxious  eye, 
aware  that  General  Howe  only  awaited  the  arriyal  of  his  brother, 
the  admiral,  to  commence  hostile  operations.  He  wrote  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  urging  a  call  on  the  Massachusetts  goyem- 


*  Gcvemor  Tiyon,  in  a  letter  dated  about  this  time  from  on  board  of 
the  Dnohess  of  Gordon,  off  Staten  laland,  writes :  '  The  testimony  given 
bjr  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  of  lo jalty  to  his  majesty,  and  attachment  to 
his  government,  I  flatter  myself  will  be  general  thronghont  the  province,  as 
soon  as  the  army  gets  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  between  them  and  the  sea ; 
which  win  leave  all  the  back  country  open  to  the  command  of  the  king's 
friends,  and  yield  a  plentifbl  zesonrce  of  provisions  for  the  army,  and  place 
them  in  abetter  sitoation  to  cnt  off  the  rebels  retreat  when  finced  from  their 
•tooog hQid."— ^n.  ArdL  MS.  1 122. 
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ment  for  its  quota  of  oontiiiental  troops ;  and  the  formiAum  rfi 
flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  stationed  in  tbe  Jem 
as  a  central  force,  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  as 
might  require. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  he  issued  a  general  order,  calling  ipa 
the  troops  to  prepare  for  a  momentous  conflict  which  v»  ii 
decide  their  liberties  and  fbrtnnes.  Those  who  should  sgnilis 
themselves  by  acts  of  bravery,  would  be  noticed  and  reni^; 
those  who  proved  craven  would  be  exposed  and  punished.  5i 
fiiYor  would  be  shown  to  such  as  refused  or  neglected  to  do  A* 
duty  at  so  important  a  crisis. 


OHAPTEB   XXY. 


mr   jkrvBARAHCB  of  aixxamdkr  BAxnAoir — ^nn  sablt  datb — cnanub 

KUOH  MICBCint  IN  GOMICAJID  OF  THE  FLTXNO    GAHP — ^DBGLARATIOH  OF  XHDS* 

natCBBarca — Ajaovacta>  to  tbr  abict-— downfall  of  ibs  szno'b  beaxto. 


ILboitt  ihis  time,  we  have  the  first  appearance  in  the  military 
■anks  of  the  Beyolution,  of  one  destined  to  take  an  active  and 
fisdngoished  part  in  pnblio  affitirs;  and  to  leave  the  impress  of 
tiis  genius  on  the  institutions  of  the  oonntrj. 

As  General  Greene  one  day,  on  his  way  to  Washington's 
bead-qoarters,  was  passing  through  a  field, — then  on  the  ontskirts 
of  the  oity,  now  in  the  heart  of  its  busiest  quarter,  and  known  as 
^  the  Park,'' — he  paused  to  notice  a  provincial  company  of  artil- 
lery, and  was  struck  with  its  able  performances,  and  with  the  tact 
and  talent  of  its  commander.     He  was  a  mere  youth,,  apparently 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;   small  in  person  and  stature,  but 
remarkable  for  his  alert  and  manly  bearing.    It  was  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Greene  was  an  able  tactician,  and  quick  to  appreciate  any  dis- 
play of  military  science ;  a  little  conversation  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  the  youth  before  him  had  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  grasp 
and  quickness.  He  invited  him  to  his  quarters,  and  from  thai 
time,  cultivated  his  firiendship. 
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Hamilton  was  a  natiYe  of  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  Vfi^ 
Indies,  and  at  a  very  early  age  had  been  pnt  in  a  count 
at  Santa  Cms.  His  natore,  howeyer,  was  aspiring.  "  ] 
the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk  to  which  my  fortune  < 
me,"  writes  he  to  a  yonthM  Mend,  '^  and  wonld  wiUiii^ty  nk 
my  life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.  •  •  * 
I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  futurity.  I  am  no  philosopbes^ 
and  may  be  justly  said  to  build  castles  in  the  air ;  yet  we  ban 
seen  such  schemes  succeed,  when  the  projector  is  oanstanL  I 
shall  conclude  by  saying,  I  wish  there  was  a  war.'' 

Still  he  applied  himself  with  seal  and  fidelity  to  the  duties  d 
his  station,  and  such  were  the  precocity  of  his  judgment,  and  ha 
aptness  at  accounts,  that,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age^  hi 
was  left  for  a  brief  interval,  during  the  absence  of  the  prine^ 
at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  While  his  situation  in  ihs 
house  gave  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  business^  and  ezpezioioB 
in  finance,  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  self-coltiTation.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  mathematics  and  chenustiyy  ud 
indulged  a  strong  propensity  to  literature.  Some  early  aehieFe* 
ments  of  his  pen  attracted  attention,  and  showed  such  proof  cC 
talent,  that  it  was  determined  to  giye  him  the  advantage  of  a 
regular  education.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Elisabethtown,  ia 
the  Jerseys,  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  to  prepare,  by  a  course  of 
studies,  for  admission  into  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  at 
New  York.  He  entered  the  college  as  a  private  student,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1773,  and  endeayored,  by  diligent  application,  to  fit 
himself  for  the  medical  profession. 

The  contentions  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  countiy  gave 
a  difiiarent  direction  and  impulse  to  his  ardent  and  aspiring  mind. 
He  soon  signalised  himself  by  the  ezerdse  of  his  pen,  scnnetimes 
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in   &   grave,  sometimes  in  a  satirical  maimer.     On  tbe  6th  of 

Jxily,  1774,  there  "was  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  the 

*'  fields,"  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 

Hamilton  was  present,  and,  prompted  by  his  excited  feelings  and 

tiie  instigation  of  youthful  companions,  Tcntured  to  address  the 

multitude.     The  rigor  and  maturity  of  his  intellect,  contrasted 

-with  his  youthful  appearance,  won  the  admiration  of  his  auditors; 

even  his  diminutive  size  gave  additional  effect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  war,  for  which  in  his  boyish  days  he  had  sighed,  was 
approaching.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  military  studies,  espe- 
cially pyrotechnics  and  gunnery,  and  formed  an  amateur  corps 
out  of  a  number  of  his  fellow  students,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  city.  In  the  month  of  March,  1776,  he  became  captain 
of  artillery,  in  a  provincial  corps,  newly  raised,  and  soon,  by  able 
drilling,  rendered  it  conspicuous  for  discipline. 

It  was  while  exercising  his  artillery  company  that  he  attracted, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  the  attention  of  General  Greene.  Further 
acquaintance  heightened  the  general's  opinion  of  his  extraordi- 
nary merits,  and  he  took  an  early  occasion  to  introduce  him  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  whom  we  shall  soon  find  him  properly 
appreciated. 

A  valuable  accession  to  the  army,  at  this  anxious  time,  was 
'Washington's  neighbor,  and  former  companion  in  arms,  Hugh 
Mercer,  the  veteran  of  Oulloden  and  Fort  Duquesne.  His  mili- 
,  tary  spirit  was  alert  as  ever ;  the  talent  he  had  shown  is  organ- 
izing the  Virginia  militia,  and  his  zeal  and  efficiency  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  had  been  properly  appreciated  by 
Congress,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  he  had  received  the  commis* 
sion  of  brigadier-generaL  He  was  greeted  by  Washington  with 
Ihd  right  hand  of  fellowship.    The  flying  camp  was  about  form- 
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ing.  The  committee  of  safety  of  PennsylTama  weie  ferradp 
ing  some  of  the  militia  of  that  proTinoe  to  the  Jerseys,  to  paftn 
the  service  of  the  camp  antU  the  militia  leries,  specified  by  Oob- 
gress,  dbonld  arrive.  Washington  had  the  nomination  of  sou 
contLoental  officer  to  the  command.  He  gave  it  to  Meroer,  d 
whose  merits  he  felt  sore,  and  sent  him  over  to  Paulas  Hook,  is 
the  Jerseys,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Pennsylvania  vuStit 
as  they  should  come  in ;  recommending  him  to  Brigadier^eDail 
William  Livingston,  as  an  officer  on  whose  experience  and  pig- 
ment great  confidence  might  be  reposed. 

Livingston  was  a  man  inexperienced  in  arms,  bnt  of  edaor 
tion,  talent,  sagacity  and  ready  wit    He  was  of  the  New  YaA 
family  of  the  same  name,  but  had  resided  for  some  time  in  die 
Jerseys,  having  a  spacious  mansion  in  Elizabethtown,  whidi  ht 
had  named  Liberty  HalL     Mercer  and  he  were  to  consilk 
together,  and  concert  plans  to  repel  invasions  \   the  New  Jtatsef 
militia,  however,  were  distinct  firom  the  fiying  camp,  and  CKij 
called  out  for  local  defence.     New  Jersey's  greatest  danger^ 
invasion  was  firom  Staten  Island,  where  the  British  were  ihro«^ 
ing  np  works,  and  whence  they  might  attempt  to  cross  to  Am2)oy> 
The  flying  camp  was  therefore  to  be  stationed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  place. 

"  The  known  disaffection  of  the  people  of  Amboy,"  initefl 
Washington,  ^  and  the  treachery  of  those  on  Staten  Island,  wbo, 
after  the  fairest  profisesions,  have  shown  themselves  oar  mosit  m- 
veterate  enemies,  have  induced  me  to  give  directions  that  all  pe^ 
sons  of  known  enmity  and  doubtful  character,  should  be  reao^^ 
firom  those  places." 

According  to  General  Livingston's  humorous  account,  biB  o^ 
village  of  Elizabethtown  was  not  much  more  reliable,  being  P^ 
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pled  in  those  a^tated  times  by  "nnknowtii  nBTeoommended 
Btraogers,  goilty-looking  tories,  and  very  knavish  whigs." 

While  danger  was  gathering  ronnd  New  York,  and  its  mhab- 
itants  were  in  mnte  suspense  and  fearfol  anticipations,  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  at  Phikdelphia  was  disonssing,  with  closed  doors, 
what  John  Adams  prononnoed — ^^  The  greatest  question  ever 
debated  in  America,  and  as  great  as  ever  was  or  will  be  de- 
bated among  men.''  The  resnlt  was,  a  resolution  passed  nnani- 
monslj,  on  the  2d  of  July,  "  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  on^t  to  be,  free  and  indepmident  States.'' 

''  The  2d  of  July,"  adds  the  same  patriotic  statesman,  ''  will 
be  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations, 
as  the  great  anniversary  festival  It  ought  to  be  commemo- 
rated as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  Cod.  It  ought  to  be  solemnised  with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations, from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore." 

The  glorious  event  has,  indeed,  giveh  rise  to  an  annual  jubilee, 
but  not  on  the  day  designated  by  Adams.  The  fourth  of  July 
is  the  day  of  national  rejoicing,  for  on  that  day,  the  ''  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  that  solemn  and  sublime  docoment,  was 
^opted.  Tradition  gives  a  dramatic  effect  to  its  announcement. 
It  was  known  to  be  under  discussion,  but  the  closed  doors  of 
Congress  excluded  the  populace.  They  awaited,  in  throngs,  an 
appomted  signal  In  the  steeple  of  the  state-house  was  a  bell, 
imported  twenty-three  years  previously  from  London  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  It  bore  the  portentous  text 
{rom  scripture :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto 
VOL.  IL — 11 
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aQ  the  inhabitants  thereo£*'  A  joyous  peal  fii>m  tbmt  bell  pm 
notice  that  the  bill  had  been  passed.  It  was  the  Imdl  of  Bntiri 
domination. 

No  one  felt  the  importance  of  the  event  more  deepty  dbs 
John  Adams,  for  no  one  had  been  more  active  in  prodaciag  it 
We  qnote  his  words  written  at  the  moment     ''  When  I  looik  tmk 
to  the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argument  concerning  mite  «f 
assistance  in  the  saperior  conrt,  which  I  have  hitherto  oonaidsei 
as  the  commencement  of  die  controvert  between  Great  Biitui 
and  America,  and  run  thron^^  the  whole  period  from  tliai  tiw 
to  this,  and  recollect  the  series  of  political  events,  the  cfaaia  «f 
causes  and  effects;  I  am  surprised  at  the  saddenneBS,  as  wdLm 
the  greatness  of  thia  Bevolution;  Great  Britain  has  been  SM 
with  foUy,  America  with  wisdom." 

His  only  regret  was,  that  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
not  been  made  sooner.  "  Had  it  been  made  seven  months  ago^"' 
said  he,  "  we  should  have  mastered  Quebec,  and  been  in  poeses- 
sion  of  Canada,  and  might  before  this  hour  have  formed  alliancei 
with  foreign  states.  Many  gentlemen  in  high  stations,  and  of 
great  influence,  have  been  duped  by  the  ministerial  bubble  of 
commissioners  to  treat,  and  have  been  slow  and  languid  in  pro- 
moting measures  for  the  reduction  of  that  province." 

Washington  hailed  the  declaration  with  joy.  It  is  true,  it 
was  but  a  formal  recognition  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  long 
existed,  but  it  put  an  end  to  all  those  temporising  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation which  had  clogged  the  military  action  of  the  oountij. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  he  caused  it  to  be  read  at  six  o^clock  in 
the  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  army.  "  Tho 
general  hopes,"  said  he  in  his  orders, ''  that  this  important  erent 
will  serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier,  to  act 
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with  fidelity  and  ooorage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and 
safetj  of  his  oonntry  depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the  suocess  of 
oar  anns;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  state,  possessed 
of  sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  advance  him  to  the 
highest  honors  of  a  free  oonntrj.'' 

The  excitable  populace  of  New  York  were  not  content  with  the 
ringing  of  bells  to  proclaim  their  joy.  There  was  a  leaden  statne 
of  George  IIL  in  the  Bowling  Green,  in  front  of  the  fort. 
Since  kingly  rule  is  at  an  end,  why  retain  its  effigy  ?  On  the 
same  evening,  therefore,  the  statue  was  palled  down  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  mnltttnde,  and  broken  np  to  be  nm  into  bullets 
*'  to  be  nsed  in  the  canse  of  independence.'^ 

Some  of  the  soldiery  having  been  implicated  in  this  popolar 
effervescence,  Washington  censored  it  in  general  orders,  as  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  riot  and  a  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
army  was  forbidden  to  indulge  in  any  irregolarities  of  the  kind. 
It  was  his  constant  effort  to  inspire  his  countrymen  in  arms  with 
his  own  elevated  idea  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  it  was  no  ordinary  warfare,  admitting 
of  vulgar  passions  and  perturbations.  '^  The  general  hopes  and 
trusts,"  said  he,  "  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  so  to 
live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier,  defending  the  dearest 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  cotmtry."  * 

•  OxdoEbr  book,  Jidy  9,  SpuH  i^^^ 
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AMMXTAL  OV  M OBB  IBHV— 410  V  BMJU'JV  OV  1HB  FIKISUL  AKD  TSB 

XKTHB  Cirr — ^BOSIXLB   SHIPS   UP  THE   HUDSOH— SfXXS  Or  WAE  AUSQ 
BIVBB>-4SDraBAL  OBOBOB  CLDnOH,  ABD  IBB  lOMTfA  OT  01 

reaH  AonAiiov  or  bbw  tobk— abbivazi  or  umbd  bowb. 

Thb  exaltation  of  the  patriota  of  New  York,  oaiued  by  ^ 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  soon  overclonded.  On  ^ 
12th  of  July,  seyeral  ships  stood  in  from  sea,  and  joined  tk 
naval  force  below.  Every  nantical  movement  was  now  ann^ 
of  specnlation  and  alarm,  and  all  the  spy-glasses  in  the  dt^  vere 
incessantly  reconnoitring  the  bay. 

"  The  enemy  are  now  in  the  harbor,"  writes  an  Amffica 
officer,  ^  althoagh  they  have  not  yet  yentnred  themselves  viw^ 
gonshot  of  the  city,  bat  we  hoarly  expect  to  be  called  v^ 
action.  The  whole  army  is  out  between  two  and  three  e^ 
morning,  at  their  respective  alarm  posts,  and  remain  there  qd^ 
Bonrise.  I  am  morally  certain  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  ^ 
have  an  engagement" 

Scarce  had  this  letter  been  penned,  when  two  shijw^^ 
were  observed  getting  under  way,  and  standing  toward  the  c^J- 
One  was  the  Phoenix,  of  forty  gons ;  the  other  the  BobBj  <» 
twenty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Wallace,  of  imeDTUiU« 
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renown,  "wlio  had  nuuraiided  the  New  England  coast,  and  domi- 
neered over  Bhode  Island.    The  troops  were  immediately  at  their 
alarm  posts.    It  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  ships  and  three  tenders  came  sweeping  up  the  bay 
with  the  adTantage  of  wind  and  tide,  and  shaped  their  course  up  the 
Hndaon.     The  batteries  of  the  city  and  of  Paulus  Hook  on  the 
opposite  Jersey  shore,  opened  a  fire  upon  them.    They  answered 
it  with  broadsides.     There  was  a  panic  throughout  the  city. 
Women  and  children  ran  hither  and  thither  about  the  streets, 
mingling  their  shrieks  and  cries  with  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon.      "  The  attack  has  begun  I    The  city  is  to  be  destroyed  I 
What  will  become  of  us?  " 

The  Phceniz  and  the  Bose  continued  their  course  up  the 
Hudson.  They  had  merely  fired  upon  the  batteries  as  they 
passed ;  and  on  their  own  part  had  sustained  but  little  damage, 
their  decks  having  ramparts  of  sand-bags.  The  ships  below 
remained  in  sullen  quiet  at  their  anchors,  and  showed  no  intention 
of  following  them.  The  firing  ceased.  The  fear  of  a  general 
attack  upon  the  city  died  away,  and  the  agitated  citizens  breathed 
more  fireely. 

Washington,  however,  apprehended  this  movement  of  the  ships 
might  be  with  a  different  object.  They  might  be  sent  to  land 
troops  and  seise  upon  the  passes  of  the  Highlands.  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Constitution  were  far  from  complete,  and  were  scantily 
manned.  A  small  force  might  be  sufficient  to  surprise  theuL 
The  ships  might  intend,  also,  to  distribute  arms  among  the  tories 
in  the  river  counties,  and  prepare  them  to  co-operate  in  the 
apprehended  attack  upon  New  York. 

Thus  thinking,  the  moment  Washington  saw  these  ships 
standing  up  the  river,  he  sent  off  an  express  to  put  General 
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Mifflin  OB  tlie  alert,  wlio  waa  stationed  with  liis  FUlidel{Ui 
troops  at  Fort  Washington  and  King^s  Bridge.  The  wm 
express  carried  a  letter  from  him  to  the  New  York  CoweatiGD, 
at  that  time  holding  its  sessions  at  White  Plains  in  Westchote 
County,  apprising  it  of  the  impending  danger.  His  imne&ii 
solicitade  was  for  the  safety  of  Forts  Constitation  and  M<HKr 
gomerj, 

Fortuiately  Oeoige  Olinton,  the  patriotio  l^;iflhU«ff,  had  i» 
oently  been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  ^te  militia  of  Dte 
and  Orange  oonnties.  Galled  to  his  native  State  by  his  iu& 
tary  duties  in  tiliis  time  of  danger,  he  had  only  remained  ii 
Congress  to  vote  for  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  te 
hastened  home.  He  was  now  at  New  Windsor,  in  Ulster  Countj, 
just  above  the  Highlands.  Washington  wrote  to  him  on  ik» 
afternoon  of  the  12th,  urging  him  to  collect  as  great  a  fbree « 
posdble  of  the  New  York  militia,  for  the  protection  of  tltf 
Highlands  against  this  hostile  irruption,  and  to  solicit  aid,  X 
requisite,  from  the  western  parts  of  Connecticut.  '^  I  hsfv  ^ 
strongest  reason  to  believe,"  added  he,  **  it  will  be  ahsolvtdj 
necessary,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  an  insurrection  of  yoor  ow 
tones." 

Long  before  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  Clinton  had 
been  put  on  the  alert.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18ih,  an  alarm  gnn  from  his  brother  at  Fort  ConstitatioiH 
thundered  through  the  echoing  defiles  of  the  mountains.  Short)/ 
Afterwards,  two  river  sloops  came  to  andior  above  the  HigU^nda 
before  the  general's  residence.  Their  captains  informed  hijo  ^ 
New  York  had  been  attacked  on  the  preceding  afternoon.  1^9 
had  seen  the  cannonade  from  a  distance,  and  judged  from  ^ 
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abeeqxusikt  firmg,  that  the  enemy's  ships  were  ap  the  river  as  fiur 
s  King's  Bridge. 

Glixitonwas  as  prompt  a  soldier  as  he  had  been  an  in- 
trepid, legislator.      The  neighboring  militia  were  forthwith  pat 
in    motiozL    Three  regiments  were  ordered  ont;  one  was  to 
repair  to  Fort  Montgomery ;  another  to  Fort  Oonstitntion ;  the 
third    to  rendezYons  at  Newborgh,  jnst  above  the  Highlands, 
ready  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Fort  Oonstitntion,  should 
anotber  signal  be  ^ven.     All  the  other  regiments  nnder  his  com- 
mand  were  to  be  prepared  for  service  at  a  moment's  notice.     In 
ordering  these  hasty  levies,  however,  he  was  as  considerate  as  he 
was  energetic.     The  colonels  were  directed  to  leave  the  frontier 
companies  at  home,  to  protect  the  country  against  the  Indians, 
and   some  men  ont  of  each  company  to  goard  against  internal 
enemies. 

Another  of  his  sagacious  measures  was  to  send  expresses  to 

all  the  owners  of  sloops  and  boats  twenty  miles  up  the  west  side 

of  the  river,  to  haul  them  off  so  as  to  prevent  their  grounding. 

Part  of  them  were  to  be  ready  to  cany  over  the  militia  to  the 

forts ;  the  rest  were  ordered  down  to  Fort  Oonstitution,  where  a 

chain  of  them  might  be  drawn  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 

river,  to  be  set  on  fire,  should  the  enemy's  ships  attempt  to  pas& 

Having  made  these  prompt  arrangements,  he  proceeded  early 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  about  forty  of  his 

nmghbors,  to  Fort  Oonstitution ;  whence,  leaving  some  with  his 

brother,  he  pushed  down  on  the  same  evening  to  Fort  Montgomery^ 

where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  as  being  nearer  the  enemy  and 

better  situated  to  discover  their  motions. 

Here,  on  the  following  day  (July  14th),  he  received  Wash- 
ington's letter,  written  two  days  previously ;  but  by  this  time  he 
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had  anticipated  its  orders,  and  stirred  np  the  whole  ooaotot 
On  that  same  evening,  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  haidj  Cks  1 
yeomanry,  roughly  equipped,  part  of  one  of  the  roig^entslielai  | 
ordered  out,  marched  into  Fort  Montgomerjy  headed  hy  tha 
oolonel  (Woodhnll).  Early  the  next  morning  fire  hundred  d 
another  r^;iment  arrived,  and  he  was  told  that  parts  of  tn 
other  regiments  were  on  the  way. 

"  The  men,"  writes  he  to  Washington,  <<  torn  oat  of  tia 
harvest  fields  to  defend  their  oonntry  with  eoxprisiig  ^iMtntj. 
The  absence  of  so  many  of  them,  however,  at  this  time,  v^ 
their  harvests  are  perishing  for  want  of  the  8i<^e,  will  graiij 
distress  the  country.  I  could  wish,  therefore,  that  a  less  number 
might  answer  the  purpose." 

On  no  one  could  this  prompt  and  brave  gathering  of  tk 
yeomanry  produce  a  more  gratifying  effect,  than  npon  tl»e  cob- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  feelingly  aUre,  ii 
the  midst  of  stem  military  duties,  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  ^ 
peaceful  interests  of  the  husbandman. 

While  the  vigilant  Clinton  was  preparing  to  defend  the  ptsBtf 
of  the  Highlands,  danger  was  growing  more  immin^t  ^  ^ 
mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

New  York  has  always  h&ea  a  ciiy  prone  to  agitations.  Th^ 
into  which  it  was  thrown  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  Jdf, 
by  the  broadsides  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Bose,  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  another.  On  the  same  evening  there 
was  a  great  booming  of  cannon,  with  douds  of  smoke,  £rom  the 
shipping  at  anchor  at  Staten  Island.  Every  spy-glass  was  i^ 
in  requisition.  The  British  fleet  were  saluting  a  ship  of  ^ 
line,  just  arrived  from  sea.    She  advanced  grandly,  every  i&^     ( 
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cf-war  ihnndering  a  salate  as  she  passed.  At  lier  foretop  mast- 
liead  she  bore  St.  George's  flag.  "  It  is  the  admiral's  ship  1 " 
ericd  the  naatioal  men  on  the  look-out  at  the  Battery.  "  It  is 
the  admiral's  ship  i "  was  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the 
word  soon  flew  throu^^out  the  city,  '<  Lord  Howe  is  cornel  ^ 
VOL.  IL— !!• 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

noBCiLirnoHB  AOAnnr  toribo  ■  agdiiET  ocnauzTEss — ^DBCSLABinoor  or  u» 

BOWK — BI8  LBTTEB  1X>  THE  COLONIAL  QOYEBXOBS—BJ3  LKTTER  TO  WlSB- 
nrOTON  BBJBCTED— IZITERVIEW  BKTWSEBr  THE  BRZma  AXWUTABT-«aniI> 
AHD  OOLONEL  BEED — ^BEGBFTIOV  OF  THE  ADJUTAKT-aKSSEBAL  BT  WAS- 
IBOTOH— THE  PHOUnX  AMD  BOSE  IV  THE  TAFPAN  SEA  ASn>  HAYBgO^^ 
BAT — ^ABXINO  OF  THE  BTVEB  TBOMABBT — QBOBOE  CUBTOB  AT  THB  iUSO 
OF  THB  HXOBLAKDS. 

Lord  Howe  was  indeed  come,  and  affairs  now  appeared  to  b» 
approaching  a  crisis.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  eonspiiacji 
the  Convention  of  New  York,  seated  at  White  Plains  in  Wert- 
Chester  Oonntj,  had  a  secret  committee  stationed  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  traitorous  machiDstiaoft 
To  this  committee  Washington  addressed  a  letter  the  day  sto 
his  lordship's  arrival,  suggesting  the  policy  of  removing  ^^^ 
the  city  and  its  environs,  <'  all  persons  of  known  disaffection  vA 
enmity  to  the  cause  of  America; "  especially  those  confined  in 
jail  for  treasonable  offences ;  who  might  become  extremely  dan- 
gerous in  case  of  an  attack  and  alarm.  He  took  this  step  ^^ 
great  reluctance;  but  felt  compelled  to  it  by  circumstano^ 
The  late  conspiracy  had  shown  him  that  treason  might  be  In^^' 
ing  in  his  camp.  And  he  was  well  aware  that  the  city  '''^ 
the  neighboring  coxmtry,  especially  Westchester  County,  and 
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^trmeens  and  Suffolk  oounties  on  Long  Island,  abounded  with 
'^  -bones,"  ready  to  rally  under  the  royal  standard  whenever 
iMMsked  by  a  commanding  force. 

In  consequence  of  his  soggestion,  thirteen  persons  in  confine- 
KK&ent  for  traitorons  offences,  were  removed  to  the  jail  of  Litch- 
field in  Connecticut.  Among  the  number  was  the  late  mayor ; 
'but  as  his  offence  was  not  of  so  deep  a  dye  aa  those  whereof  the 
x^8t  stood  charged,  it  was  recommended  by  the  president  of  the 
Convention  that  he  should  be  treated  with  indulgence. 

The  proceedings  of  Lord  Howe  soon  showed  the  policy  of 
these  precautions.  His  lordship  had  prepared  a  declaration, 
addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  informing  them  of  the  powers 
vested  in  his  brother  and  himself  as  commissioners  for  restor* 
ing  peace;  and  inviting  communities  as  well  as  individuals, 
who,  in  the  tumult  and  disasters  of  the  times,  had  deviated 
firom  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  to  merit  and  receive  pardon 
by  a  prompt  return  to  their  duty.  It  was  added,  that  proper 
oonsideration  would  be  had  of  the  services  of  all  who  should 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity. 

His  lordship  really  desired  peace.  According  to  a  con- 
temporary, he  came  to  America  "  as  a  mediator,  not  as  a  de- 
stroyer," *  and  had  founded  great  hopes  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
document  in  rallying  back  the  people  to  their  allegiance;  it  was 
a  sore  matter  of  regret  to  him,  therefore,  to  find  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tardy  arrival,  his  invitation  to  loyalty  had  been 
forestalled  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Still  it  might  have  an  effect  in  bringing  adherents  to  the 
royal  standard;  he  sent  a  flag  on  shore,  therefore^  bearing  a  dr- 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Dennis  de  Berdt,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Beed.  Am.  Archivefl^  fith 
Series,  i.87S. 
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ouhr  letter,  written  in  his  civil  and  nulitaiy  eapaeiij,  to  ik 
oolomal  goremor,  requesting  him  to  pabliah  his  sddresi  to& 
people  as  widely  as  possible. 

We  have  heretofore  shown  the  ienadtj  with  whieh  Wub- 
ington,  in  his  oorrespondenoe  with  Qenerals  Ghige  and  Hoi^ 
ezaoted  the  consideration  and  deference  due  to  him  as  oofr 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  annies ;  he  did  this  not  toa 
official  pride  and  pnnctilioi  but  as  the  guardiao  ci  Awmm 
rights  and  dignitiesL  A  farther  step  of  the  kind  was  yet  to  U 
taken.  The  British  officers,  considering  the  Americans  in  am 
rebeb  without  valid  conmiissions,  were  in  the  habit  of  deajag 
them  all  military  title.  Washington's  general  officers  had  lugi 
him  not  to  submit  to  this  tacit  indignity,  but  to  reject  all  ie^ 
ters  directed  to  him  without  a  specification  of  his  official  rank 

An  occasion  now  presented  itself  for  the  adjustment  of  tluM  mstp 
ter.    Within  a  day  or  two  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  Lieato- 
ant  Brown,  came  with  a  flag  from  Lord  Howe,  seeking  a  confereoM 
with  Washington.    Colonel  Heed,  the  adjutant-general,  embaikri 
in  a  barge,  and  met  him  half  way  between  OoTemor's  wi 
8taten  Islands.    The  lieutenant  informed  him  that  he  wtf  ^ 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Howe  to  Mr.  Washington.    C(i' 
onel  Reed  replied,  that  he  knew  no  such  person  in  the  Amenictt 
army.    The  lieutenant  produced  and  offered  the  letter.    It  ins 
addressed  to  George  Washington,  Esquire.     He  was  fnfbimed 
that  it  could  not  be  received  with  such  a  direction.    The  lieuten- 
ant expressed  much  concern.    The  letter,  he  said,  was  of  a  eiTHi 
rather  than  a  military  nature — ^Lord  Howe  regretted  he  had  bo^ 
arrived  sooner — he  had  great  powers — ^it  was  much  to  be  iriahed 
the  letter  could  be  received. 

While  the  lieutenant  was  embarrassed  and  agitated,  B^ 
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k%wiied  his  ooolness,  politely  declijimg  to  receive  the  letter, 

tts  irkoonsieteQt  with  his  duty.    They  parted ;  bat  after  the  lieuten- 

Ax^^  l^ad  been  rowed  some  little  distanee,  hia  barge  was  put  about, 

«Knd    ^Seed  waited  to  hear  what  further  he  had  to  say.    It  was 

-to  &aik  by  what  title  Oeneral — ^bnt,  catohiug  himself,  Mr.  Wash- 

isA^r^on  chose  to  be  addressed. 

Seed  replied  that  the  general's  station  in  the  army  was  well 

Icnoim;  and  they  could  not  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  proper  mode 

€y£   addressing  him,  especially  as  this  matter  had  been  discussed 

iz&    the  preceding  summer,  of  which,  he  presumed,  the  admiral 

oonld  not  be  ignorant    The  lieutenant  again  expressed  his  dis- 

fl^ppdutment  and  regret,  and  their  interview  closed. 

On  the  19th,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Howe  came  with 
&  flag,  and  requested  to  know,  as  there  appeared  to  be  an  obsta- 
cle to  a  correspondence  between  the  two  generals,  whether 
Colonel  Patterson,  the  British  adjutant-general,  could  be  admit- 
ted to  an  interview  with  General  Washington.  Colonel  Beed, 
who  met  the  flag,  consented  in  the  name  of  the  general,  and 
pledged  his  honor  for  the  safety  of  the  adjutant-general  during 
the  interview,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Col.  Beed  and  Colonel  Webb,  one  of 
Washington's  aides,  met  the  flag  in  the  harbor,  took  Colonel  Pat- 
terson into  their  barge,  and  escorted  him  to  town,  passing  in  front 
of  the  grand  battery.  The  customary  precaution  of  blindfolding 
was  dispensed  with;  and  there  was  a  lively  and  sociable  conver* 
sation  the  whole  way.  Washington  received  the  adjutant-general 
at  head-quarters  with  much  form  and  ceremony,  in  full  military 
array,  with  his  officers  and  guards  about  him. 

Colonel  Patterson,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  f^r  bxcA- 
hneyy  endeavored  to  explam  the  address  of  the  letter  as  consist- 
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ent  with  propriely,  and  founded  on  a  similar  addreoB  in  tiie  {■»> 
vions  summer,  to  General  Howe.  That  General  Howe  did  sol 
mean  to  derogate  from  the  respeot  or  rank  of  General  Winahh^ 
ton,  but  coneeiyed  saoh  an  addiesB  oonaist^it  with  what  had  hea 
used  hj  ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries  where  difficnlties  of 
rank  had  arisen.  He  then  prodnced,  bat  did  not  offisr,  m  letter 
addressed  to  George  Washington,  Esqnire,  &^  dbe.,  hopu^  Ast 
the  et  oeteras,  which  implied  eyery  thing,  would  remove  ail 
impedimenta 

Washington  replied,  that  it  was  tme,  the  et  oeteras  TiwpiW 
every  thing,  bnt  they  also  implied  any  thing.  His  letter  allnded 
to,  of  the  previous  sommer,  was  in  reply  to  one  addressed  in  liks 
mannor.  A  letter,  he  added,  addressed  to  a  person  actii^  in  a 
public  character,  should  have  some  inscriptions  to  designate  it 
from  a  mere  private  letter ;  and  he  should  absolutely  decline  aaj 
letter  addressed  to  himself  as  a  private  person,  when  it  related  to 
his  public  station. 

Oolonel  Patterson,  fmding  the  letter  would  not  be  reoezred, 
oideavored,  as  &r  as  he  could  recollect^  to  communicate  the  scope 
of  it  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  desultory  conversation.  What 
he  chiefly  dwelt  upon  was,  that  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  had 
been  specially  nominated  commissioners  for  the  promotioa  of 
peace,  which  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  &vor  and  regard  to 
America;  that  they  had  great  powers,  and  would  derive  tiie 
highest  pleasure  from  effecting  an  accommodation;  and  he  oon- 
cluded  by  adding,  that  he  wished  his  visit  to  be  considered  as  | 
making  the  first  advance  toward  that  desirable  object. 

Washington  replied  that,  by  what  had  appeared  (alladii^,  no 
doubt,  to  Lord  Howe's  circular),  their  powers,  it  would  seem, 
were  only  to  grant  pardons.    Now  those  who  had  conmutted  im» 
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fiuilt  needed  no  pardon;  and  sach  was  the  ease  with  the  Ameri- 
cans,  who  were  only  defending  what  they  oonsidered  their  indis- 
pittable  r]ght& 

Colonel  Patterson  avoided  a  discnsBion  of  this  matter,  whioh, 
he  obserredy  would  open  a  very  wide  field ;  so  here  the  confer- 
enoe,  which  had  been  oondneted  on  both  sides  with  great  conr- 
tesy,  terminated.  The  colonel  took  his  leave,  excusing  himself 
from  partaking  of  a  collation,  having  made  a  late  breakfast,  and 
was  again  oondneted  to  his  boat  He  expressed  himself  highly 
sensible  of  the  conrtefly  of  his  treatment,  in  having  the  osoal 
ceremony  of  blindfolding  dispensed  with. 

Washington  received  the  applaose  of  Congress  and  of  the 
pnblic  for  sustaining  the  dignity  of  his  station.  His  conduct  is 
this  particular  was  recommended  aa  a  model  to  all  American 
officers  in  corresponding  with  the  enemy;  and  Lord  Howe 
informed  his  government  that,  thenceforward,  it  would  be  politic 
to  change  the  superscription  of  his  letters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  irruption  of  the  Phosnix  and  the  Rose 
into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  had  roused  a  belligerent  spirit 
along  its  borders.  The  lower  part  of  that  noble  river  is  com* 
manded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  bold  woody  heights  of  Man- 
hattan  Island  and  Westchester  County,  and  on  the  western  side 
by  the  rocky  clifis  of  the  Palisades.  Beyond  those  clifb,  the 
river  expands  into  a  succession  of  what  may  almost  be  termed 
lakes;  first  the  Tappan  Sea,  then  Haverstraw  Bay,  then  the  Bay 
*  of  Peekskill ;  separated  from  each  other  by  long  stretching 
points,  or  high  beetling  promontories,  but  affording  ample  sea 
rocmi  and  safe  anchorage.  Then  come  the  redoubtable  High- 
lands, that  strut,  fifteen  mUes  in  length,  where  the  river  bends  its 
course,  narrow  and  deep,  between  rocky,  forest-clad  mountains. 
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*'  He  "who  has  ooiimutnd  of  that  grand  defile^"  said  aa  old  ma*- 
gator,  ^'  may  at  any  time  throttle  the  HadaoiL" 

The  New  York  GonTention,  aware  of  the  impigHiTfig  daipr, 
deapatdied  military  envo jb  to  stir  up  the  jeomaiuj  along  tb 
river,  and  order  out  militia.  Powder  and  ball  were  sent  Is 
Tanytown,  before  which  the  hostile  ships  were  aneiioted,  mL 
yeoman  troops  weie  stationed  there  and  along  the  neighhof^i 
shores  of  the  Tappan  Sea.  In  a  little  lAile  tlie  militia  tf 
Dntoheas  Gonniy  and  Gortlandt's  Manor  were  haatenin^  raddj 
armed,  to  pioteet  the  pdblic  stores  at  PeelrakiH,  and  maant  gaad 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands. 

No  one  showed  more  seal  in  this  time  of  alarm,  than  Gdoni 
Pierre  Yan  Gorikndt,  of  an  old  colonial  fionily,  whieii  held  iki 
manorial  residence  at  the  month  of  the  Groton.  With  his  np- 
ment  he  kept  a  dragon  watch  along  the  eastern  ahore  of  tb 
Tappan  Sea  and  Haverstraw  Bay ;  while  eqnal  yigilaiioe  was 
maintained  night  and  day  along  the  western  diore,  from  Nyack 
quite  np  to  the  Donderberg,  by  Golonel  Hay  and  his  regimcit 
of  Hayerstraw.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  inlaod,  oat  of 
the  reach  of  maraud.  Sentinels  were  posted  to  keep  a  look-ooi 
from  heights  and  headlands  and  give  the  alarm  should  any  boats 
approach  the  shore,  and  rustic  marksmen  were  ready  to  aasembk 
in  a  moment,  and  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

The  ships-of-war  which  caused  this  alarm  and  turmoil,  laj 
quietly  anchored  in  the  broad  expanses  of  the  Tappan  Sea  and 
Haverstraw  Bay ;  shifting  their  ground  occasionally,  and  keep- 
ing out  of  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  apparently  sleeping  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  with  awnings  stretched  above  their  deebi; 
while  their  boats  were  out  taking  soundings  quite  up  to  the 
Highlands,  evidently  preparing  for  further  operations.     At  nighty 
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ioo,  their  hforgBc  were  heard  rowing  up  and  down  the  river  on 
mjBterioiis  errands ;  perriaugers^  ako,  paid  them  furtive  yisits 
oceaaonally ;  it  was  surmised,  with  commnnications  and  supplies 
fiom  tones  on  shore. 

While  the  ships  were  anchored  in  Hayerstraw  Bay,  one  of  the 
tenders  stood  into  the  Bay  of  Peekskill,  and  beat  up  within  long 
diot  of  Fort  Montgomery,  where  General  Qeorge  Clinton  was 
ensconced  with  six  hundred  of  the  militia  of  Orange  and  Ulster 
eonntiesL  As  the  tender  approached,  a  thirty-two  pounder  was 
brou^t  to  range  upon  her.  The  ball  passed  through  her  quar- 
ter ;  whereupon  she  put  about,  and  ran  round  the  point  of  the 
Donderberg,  where  the  boat  landed,  plundered  a  solitary  house  at 
tiie  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  left  it  in  flames.  The  marauders, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  ships,  were  seyerely  galled  by  rustic 
marksmen,  £rom  a  neighboring  promontory. 

The  ships,  now  acquainted  with  the  channel,  moved  up  within 
six  miles  of  Fort  Montgomery.  General  Clinton  apprehended 
they  might  mean  to  take  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  and  slip  by 
him  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  moxmtains.  The  shores  were 
high  and  bold,  the  river  was  deep,  the  navigation  of  course  safe 
and  easy.  Once  above  the  Highlands,  they  might  ravage  the 
country  beyond,  and  destroy  certain  vessels  of  war  which  were 
beiDg  constructed  at  Poughkeepsie. 

To  prevent  this,  he  stationed  a  guard  at  night  on  the  fiorthesl 
point  in  view,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  fort,  prepared 
to  kindle  a  blazing  fire  should  the  ships  appear  in  sight  Large 
piles  of  dry  brushwood  mixed  with  combustibles,  were  prepared 
at  various  places  up  and  down  the  shore  opposite  to  the  fort,  and 
men  stationed  to  set  fire  to  them  as  soon  as  a  signal  should  be 
given  from  the  lower  point    The  fort^  thereforCi  while  it  re- 
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nuuned  in  darknesB,  would  hare  a  £ur  ohanoe  with  its  Imltibenm  at 
the  ships  passed  between  it  and  these  conflagrationsL 

A  private  committee  sent  np  by  the  New  York  GonvenliaDy 
had  a  conference  with  the  general,  to  devise  farther  means  of  oh- 
stmcting  the  passage  of  ships  np  the  river.  Fire  rafts  wa«  to 
be  brought  from  Ponghkeepsie  and  kept  at  hand  ready  for  atobaa. 
These  were  to  be  lashed  two  together,  with  chaana,  betwe^  oid 
sloops  filled  with  combustibles,  and  sent  down  with  a  strong  wind 
and  tide,  to  drive  npon  the  ships.  An  iron  chain,  also,  was  to  he 
stretched  obliqnely  across  the  river  from  Fort  ^loatgamerj  to  Ifat 
foot  of  Anthony's  Nose,  thns,  as  it  were,  chaining  np  the  gate  of 
the  Highlands. 

For  a  protection  below  the  Highlands,  it  was  proposed  ts 
station  whale-boats  abont  the  coves  and  promontories  of  Twpfaat 
Sea  and  Havorstraw  Bay;  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  croisB 
about  at  night,  carry  inteUigenoe  from  post  to  post,  a^se  any 
river  craft  that  might  bring  the  ships  supplies,  and  out  off  their 
boats  when  attempting  to  land.  Galleys,  also,  were  prqwie^ 
with  nine-pounders  mounted  at  the  bows. 

Colonel  Hay  of  Haverstraw,  in  a  letter  to  WashingteB, 
rejoices  that  the  national  Congress  are  preparing  to  protect  tha 
great  highway  of  Ihe  country,  and  anticipates  that  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  were  about  to  become  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war. 

NOTE. 

The  Van  Cobtlandt  Family. — Two  members  of  this  old  and  hooonblB 
family  were  oonspicuons  patriots  ihroaglioat  the  Bevolntioiu  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  father,  at  this  time  aboat  56  years  of  age,  a  stanch  friend  aiid 
ally  of  Geoige  Clioton,  was  member  of  the  first  Pnmncial  Congress,  end 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Pnblio  Safety.  GoTenor  Tiyon  had  viated 
him  in  his  old  manor  house  at  the  month  of  the  Croton.  in  177^  and  made  Ida 
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oflezs  of  royal  fiivoTs,  honon,  grants  of  land,  &o^  if  he  would  abandon  iho 
popular  oanae.  His  ofifers  were  nobly  rejected.  The  Cortlandt  family  suf- 
fered in  oonaeqoence,  being  at  one  time  obliged  to  abandon  their  manorial 
residence :  but  the  head  remained  troe  to  the  canse,  and  subsequently  filled 
the  o£Boe  of  Lientenant-goyemor  with  great  dignity. 

His  son  Pierre,  mentioned  in  the  above  chapter,  and  then  about  27  years 
of  age,  had  likewise  resisted  the  overtures  of  Tryon,  destroying  a  m^jor^s  com- 
mianon  in  the  Gortlandt  militia,  which  he  sent  him.  Gongress,  in  1775,  made 
him  lientenant-odlonelin  the  Continental  service,  in  which  oapaci^  we  now 
find  him,  acquitting  himself  with  loal  and  ahiUt/ 
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While  the  secority  of  the  Hudson  from  invading  ehips  m 
claiming  the  attention  of  Washington,  he  was  equally  anxke 
to  prevent  an  irruption  of  the  enemy  from  Canada.  He  vu 
grieved,  therefore,  to  find  there  was  a  clashing  of  authoritM 
between  the  generals  who  had  diarge  of  the  Northern  frontier. 
Gates,  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Canada,  hd 
heard  with  surprise  in  Albany,  of  its  retreat  across  the  Kev 
York  frontier.  He  still  considered  it  under  his  orders,  and  vtf 
prooeedmg  to  act  accordingly;  when  General  Schuyler  obserred, 
that  the  resolution  of  Congress,  and  the  instructions  of  Washii^ 
ton,  applied  to  the  army  only  while  in  Canada;  the  moment  it 
retreated  within  the  limits  of  New  York,  it  came  within  U 
(Schuyler's)  command.  A  letter  from  Schuyler  to  Waahington, 
written  at  the  time,  says :  "  If  Congress  intended  that  Genenl 
Gates  should  command  the  Northern  army,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  he  assures  me  they  did,  it  ought  to  have  been  signified  to  Dfi, 
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wkd.  1  BhoTxld  then  have  immediataiy  resigned  the  command  to 
Lim  ;  1>\Lt  until  snch  intention  is  properly  oonvejed  to  me,  I 
lever  can.  I  mnst,  therefore,  entreat  your  Excellency  to  lay 
i&iia  letter  before  Congress,  that  they  may  clearly  and  explicitly 
lignrfy  their  intentions,  to  avert  the  dangers  and  evils  that  may 
axise  from  a  disputed  command." 

Tliat  there  might  be  no  delay  in  the  service  at  this  critical 
junetaTe,  the  two  generals  agreed  to  refer  the  question  of  com- 
mand to  Congress,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  act  in  concert    They 
aocx>rduigly  departed  together  for  Lake  Champlain,  to  prepare 
against  an  anticipated  invasion  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.     They 
arrived  at  Grown  Point  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  found  there  the 
iRrreeks  of  the  army  recently  driven  out  of  Canada.    They  had 
been  harassed  in*  their  retreat  by  land ;  their  transportation  on 
t^e  lake  had  been  in  leaky  boats,  without  awnings,  where  the 
flick,  suffering  from  smallpox,  lay  on  straw,  exposed  to  a  burning 
July  sun ;  no  food  but  salt  pork,  often  rancid,  hard  biscuit  or 
unbaked  flour,  and  scarcely  any  medicine.    Not  more  than  six 
thousand  men  had  reached  Crown  Point,  and  half  of  those  were 
on  the  sick  list ;  the  shattered  remains  of  twelve  or  fifteen  very 
fine  battalions.      Some  few  were  sheltered  in  tents,  some  under 
sheds,  and  others  in  huts  hastily  formed  of  bushes ;  scarce  one 
of  which  but  contained  a  dead  or  dying  man.     Two  thousand 
eight  hundred  were  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  recently  established 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  when 
they  were  gone,  with  those  who  were  to  row  them  in  boats,  there 
would  remain  but  the  shadow  of  an  army.* 

In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  that,  under  present 

*  CoL  John  Tnunbnll's  Aatolnographj,  p.  285,  Appendix. 
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circumstances,  the  post  of  Crown  Point  was  not  tenable;  i 
was  it  capable  of  being  made  so  this  sommer,  withoat  a  tarn 
greatly  superior  to  any  they  might  reasonabl j  expect ;  and  ^ 
therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  fall  back,  and  take  a  strong  pos- 
tion  at  Tioonderoga. 

General  Sullivan  had  been  deeply  hurt  that  Gates,  hisl^ 
mer  inferior  in  rank,  should  have  been  appointed  over  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Canada;  considenng  it  a  teat 
intimation  that  Congress  did  not  esteem  him  competent  to  tb 
tmst  which  had  devolred  upon  him.  He  now,  therefore,  »- 
quested  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  wait  on  the  cannnaiidff* 
in-chief.  It  was  granted  with  reluctance.  Before  departing  k 
communicated  to  the  army,  through  G^eral  Schuyler,  his  hi^ 
and  grateful  sense  of  their  exertions  in  securing  a  retreat  fm 
Canada,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  his  commands  had  been 
received  and  obeyed. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Schuyler  and  Gates  returned  to  Tieofr 
deroga,  accompanied  by  Arnold.    Instant  arrangements  were  mtde 
to  encamp  the  troops,  and  land  the  artillery  and  stores  as  ftst  as 
they  should  arrive.     Great  exertions,  also,  were  made  to  strengti- 
en  the  defences  of  the  place.     Colonel  John  Trumbull,  who  ms 
to  have  accompanied  Gates  to  Canada,  as  adjutant-general,  h»i 
been  reconnoitring  the  neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga,  and  bad 
pitched  upon  a  place  for  a  fortification  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbo 
lake,  directly  opposite  the  east  point  of  Ticonderoga,  where  Fort 
Independence  was  subsequently  built.    He  also  advised  the  ere^ 
tion  of  a  work  on  a  lofty  eminence,  the  termination  of  a  movD- 
tain  ridge,  which  separates  Lake  George  from  Lake  Ghamplaio. 
His  advice  was  unfortunately  disregarded.     The  eminence,  sab* 
sequently  called  Mount  Defiance,  looked  down  upon  and  ccm 
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manded.  tihe  nairow  parts  of  both  lakes.    We  shall  hear  more  of  it 
liereafter. 

Preparations  were  made^  also,  to  augment  the  naval  force  on 
)SbA  lakes.  Ship  carpenters  £rom  the  Eastern  States  were  em- 
ployed at  Skenesborongh,  to  build  the  hulls  of  galleys  and  boats, 
-whicli,  -when  launched,  were  to  be  sent  down  to  Tioonderoga  for 
equipment  and  armament,  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Arnold. 

Schuyler  soon  returned  to  Albany,  to  superintend  the  general 
eoncems  of  the  Northern  department.  He  was  inde&tigable  in 
'^Tocaring  and  forwarding  the  necessary  materials  and  artillery  for 
the  fortification  of  Tioonderoga. 

The  question  of  command  between  him  and  Oates,  was  ap- 
parently at  rest.    A  letter  from  the  President  of  Congress,  dated 
July  8th,  informed  General  Gates,  that  according  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  body  under  which  he  had  been  appointed,  his  com- 
mand  was  totally  independent  of  General  Schuyler,  tchUe  the 
army  was  in  Canada^  but  no  longer.     Congress  had  no  design 
to  divest  General  Schuyler  of  the  command  while  the  troops  were 
wiihis  side  of  Canada" 

To  Schuyler,  under  the  same  date,  the  president  writes : 
"  The  Congress  highly  approve  of  your  patriotism  and  magna- 
nimity in  not  suffering  any  difference  of  opinion  to  hurt  the  pubUo 
service. 

«A  mutual  confidence  and  good  understanding  are  at  this 
tone  essentially  necessary,  so  that  I  am  persuaded  they  will  take 
f  lace  on  all  occasions  between  yourself  and  General  Gates.'' 

Gates  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ezplana- 
ti(m  he  had  received,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  obey  the  com* 
mands  of  Schuyler.    "  I  am  oonfident,"  added  he,  <<  we  shall,  as 
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the  Congress  wish,  go  Iiand  in  hand  to  promote  the  pnUio  vc^ 
fere." 

Schujlery  too,  assured  both  Congress  and  Waahingtan,  "  tint 
the  difference  in  opinion  between  Gates  and  himself  liad  not 
caused  the  leaat  ill-will,  nor  interrupted  that  harmony  neceasarj 
to  subsist  between  their  officers." 

Samuel  Adams,  however,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Coi^grenk 
had  strong  doubts  in  the  matter. 

''  Schuyler  and  Oates  are  to  command  the  troops,"  wntes  hey 
**  the  former  while  they  are  without,  the  latter  while  thery  ave 
within,  the  bounds  of  Canada.    Admitting  these  generals  to  haive 
the  accomplishments  of  a  Marlborough,  or  a  Eugene,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  such  a  disposition  of  them  will  be  attended  with 
any  good  effects,  unless  harmony  subsists  between  them.     Alasi 
I  fear  this  is  not  the  case.    Already  disputes  hare  arisen,  whi^ 
they  have  referred  to  Congress ;  and,  although  they  affect  to  treat 
each  other  with  a  politeness  becoming  their  rank,  in  mj  mind,  al- 
tercations between  commanders  who  have  pretensions  nearly 
equal  (I  mean  in  point  of  conmiand),  forebode  a  repetition  of  mis- 
fortune.    I  sincerely  wish  my  apprehensions  may  prove  grcNind- 
less."* 

We  have  a  letter  before  us,  also,  written  to  Gktes,  by  hk 
friend  Joseph  TmmbuU,  commissary-general,  on  whose  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputy,  the  question  of  command  had  arisen.  Trum- 
bulPs  letter  was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  Gates. 
*^  I  find  you  are  in  a  cursed  situation,"  writes  he ;  "  your  anthor- 
ity  at  an  end ;  and  commanded  by  a  person  who  will  be  williiig 

•S.AdamatoR.H.Lee.    Am.  Axclu  5th  Series,  i.  847. 
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to  liAT^e  jon  knocked  in  the  head,  as  General  Montgomery  was,  if 
lie  osm  have  the  money  chest  in  his  power." 

CVovemor  Trumbull,  too,  the  father  of  the  commissarj-gen- 

ex^Ll,  obseryes  snbeeqnently :   ^'  It  is  justly  to  be  expected  that 

Oeoeral  Gates  is  discontented  with  his  situation,  finding  himself 

Xixnlted  and  removed  from  the  command,  to  be  a  wretched  speo- 

tfltl^or  of  the  ruin  of  the  army,  without  power,  of  attempting  to 

Barv^e  them."*    We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  hereafter  to 

xiot^ice  the  discord  in  the  serrice  caused  by  this  rankling  discon- 

texit. 

As  to  General  SuUiyan,  who  repaired  to  Philadelphia  and 
tendered  his  resignation,  the  question  of  rank  which  had 
aggrieyed  him  was  explained  in  a  manner  that  induced  him  to 
continue  in  service.  It  was  universally  allowed  that  Ids  retreat 
liad  been  ably  conducted  through  all  kinds  of  difficulties  §nd  dis- 
asters. 

A  greater  source  of  solicitude  to  Washington  than  this  jeal* 
ousy  between  commanders,  was  the  sectional  jealousy  springing 
up  among  the  troops.  In  a  letter  to  Schuyler  (July  17th),  he 
says,  "  I  must  entreat  your  attention  to  do  away  the  unhappy  and 
pernicious  distinctions  and  jealousies  between  the  troops  of  dif- 
ferent governments.  Enjoin  this  upon  the  officers,  and  let  them 
inculcate  and  press  home  to  the  soldiery,  the  necessity  of  order 
and  harmony  among  those  who  are  embarked  in  one  common 
cause,  and  mutually  contending  for  all  that  freemen  hold  dear." 
Nowhere  were  these  sectional  jealousies  more  prevalent  than 
in  the  motley  army  assembled  from  distant  quarters  under  Wash- 
ingt3n^8  own  oonunand.     Eeed,  the  adjutant-general,  speaking  on 

*  Got.  Trombull  to  Mr.  Wmiam  WUIiaouk 
VOL.  IL 12 
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ihia  sabject,  obBerres :  "  The  Southern  troops^  compinsii^  tb 
regiments  south  of  the  Dehtware,  looked  with  very  unkiifed  Ur 
ings  on  those  of  New  England ;  especially  those  from  Coaaeo- 
ticat,  whose  peculiarities  of  deportment  made  them  the  otjedi 
of  ill-disguised  derision  among  their  fellow-soldiers."  * 

Among  the  troops  thus  designated  as  Southern,  were  bobs 
from  Virginia  under  a  Major  Leitch;  others  from  Maiylaati, 
under  Colonel  Smallwood ;  others  firom  Delaware  led  by  CoLaod 
Haslet.  There  were  four  Continental  battalians  from  Penn^l- 
Tania,  commanded  by  Colonels  Shee,  St.  Clair,  Wajne,  and 
Magaw ;  and  provincial  battalions,  two  of  which  were  sevenBy 
commanded  by  Colonels  Miles  and  Atlee.  •  The  Continental  bat- 
talion under  Colonel  Shee,  was  chiefly  from  the  city  of  Philad^ 
phia,  especially  the  officers ;  among  whom  were  Ijambert  Cad- 
walader  and  William  Allen,  members  of  two  of  the  principa], 
and  most  aristocratic  families,  and  Alexander  Graydon,  to  whose 
memoirs  we  are  indebted  for  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  timea 

These  Pennsylvania  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Brig- 
adier-general Mifflin,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  acted  as 
Washington's  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards  as  quartermaster^en- 
eraL     His  townsman  and  intimate,  Oraydon,  characteiiaes  him 
as  a  man  of  education  and  cultivated  manners,  with  a   great 
talent  at  haranguing ;  highly  animated  in  his  appearance,  full  of 
activity  and  apparently  of  fire ;  but  rather  too  much  of  a  bustler, 
harassing  his  men  unnecessarily.     <<He  assumed,"  adds  Gray- 
don,  <<  a  little  of  the  veteran,  from  having  been  before  Boston.'' 
His  troops  were  chiefly  encamped  near  King's  Bridge,  and  em 
ployed  in  constructing  works  at  Fort  Washington. 

•  Life  of  Roed,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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Smallwood'g  Maryland  battalion  was  one  of  the  brightest  in 
point  of  equipment.     The  scarlet  and  buff  uniforms  of  those 
Southerners  contrasted  rividlj  with  the  rustic  attire  of  the  yeo- 
man battalions  from  the  East     Their  officers,  too,  looked  down 
upon  their  Connecticut  compeers,  who  could  only  be  distinguished 
from  their  men  by  wearing  a  cockade.     "  There  were  none,*'  says 
drajdon,  '^  by  whom  an  unofficer-Uke  appearance  and  deportment 
could  be  tolerated  less  than  by  a  city-bred  Marylander;  who,  at 
this  time,  was  distmguished  by  the  most  fashionable  cut  coat,  the 
most  tnacaroni  oocked-hat,  and  hottest  blood  in  the  Union." 
Alas,  for  the  homespun-clad  officers  from  Oonnecticut  Birer  I 

The  Pennsylvania  regiment  under  Shee,  according  to  Gray- 
don,  promoted  balls  and  other  entertainments,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  &8t-days  and  sermons  borrowed  from  New  England. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  puritanical  spirit  among  the  Pennsyl- 
▼anian  soldiery. 

In  the  same  sectional  spirit,  he  speaks  of  the  Connecticut 
light-horse :  ^'  Old-fashioned  men,  truly  irregulars ;  whether  their 
clothing,  eqmpments,  or  caparisons  were  regarded,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  discovered  any  circumstance  of  uniformity. 
Instead  of  carbines  and  sabres,  they  generally  carried  fowling- 
pieces,  some  of  them  very  long,  such  as  in  Pennsylvania  are 
used  for  shooting  ducks.     Here  and  there  one  appeared  in  a 
dingy  regimental  of  scarlet,  with  a  triangular,  tarnished,  laced 
fhat.    These  singular  dragoons  were  volunteers,  who  came  to 
make  a  tender  of  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief     But 
they  staid  not  long  in  New  York.     As  such  a  body  of  cavalry 
had  not  been  counted  upon,  there  was  in  all  probability  a  want 
oi  forage  for  ihmjadesj  which,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  knight- 
hood, they  absolutely  refused  to  descend  from ;  and  as  the  gen- 
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eral  bad  no  use  for  cavalien  in  his  insular  operatioiifl,  ihef  vse 
forthwith  dismissed,  with  statable  aoknowledgments  iar  fhor 
truly  ohiyaLrons  ardor."  * 

The  troops  thus  satirized,  were  a  body  of  betireen  four  ai 
fiye  hundred  Connecticut  light-horse,  under  Coloael  Thomas  Sej- 
monr.  On  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  govemor  of  their  State,  th^ 
had  Yolnntanlj  hastened  on  in  advance  of  the  militia,  to  zeDds 
the  most  speedy  succor.  Supposing,  from  ihe  BaddenniGBa  aad 
urgency  of  the  call  upon  their  services,  that  they  were  jmnB& 
ately  to  be  called  into  action  and  promptly  to  retom  home,  Hkej 
had  come  off  in  such  haste,  that  many  were  unprovided  even  wi& 
a  blanket  or  a  change  of  clothing. 

Washington  ^aks  of  them  as  being  for  the  most  paztk  if 
not  all,  men  of  reputation  and  property.  They  were,  in  &e^ 
mostly  farmers.  As  to  their  aorryjadeSf  they  were  rough  eooB- 
try  horses,  such  as  farmers  keep,  not  for  show,  but  aervioe.  M 
to  their  dingy  regimentals,  we  quote  a  word  in  their  favor  firom  a 
writer  of  that  day.  *'  Some  of  these  worthy  soldiers  assasted  la 
their  present  uniforms  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  their 
<  lank  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats,'  are  viewed  with  more  yeneia- 
tion  by  their  honest  countrymen,  than  if  they  were  gllttexi^ 
nabobs  from  India,  or  bashaws  with  nine  tails."  f 

On  arriving,  their  horses,  from  scarcity  of  forage,  had  to  bo 
pastured  about  Eong^s  Bridge.  In  fact,  Washington  informed 
them  that,  under  present  circumstances,  they  could  not  be  of  uso 
as  horsemen ;  on  which  they  concluded  to  stay,  and  do  duty  on 
foot  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  levies.  :^  In  a  letter  to  Crovemor 
Trumbull  (July  11),  Washington  observes :  "  The  officers  and 

^  Gmydon's  Memoirs,  p.  155.  f  Am.  Archive^  5tli  SerieB,  L  ITS. 
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lien  of  that  corps  have  manifesied  so  finn  an  attachment  to  the 
Dause  we  are  engaged  in,  that  they  have  consented  to  remam 
here,  till  such  a  body  of  troops  are  marched  from  yoor  colony  as 
will  be  a  sufficient  reinforcement,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  leaTing 
this  city  with  safety.  •  •  •  •  They  have  the  additional 
merit  of  determining  to  stay,  even  if  they  are  obliged  to  maintain 
their  horses  at  their  own  expense."  * 

In  a  very  few  days,  however,  the  troopers,  on  being  requested 
to  mount  guard  like  other  soldiers,  grew  restless  and  uneasy. 
Colonel  Seymour  and  his  brother  field-officers,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Washington,  stating  that,  by  the  positive  laws 
of   Connecticut,  the  light-horse  were  expressly  exempted  from 
staying  in  garrison,  or  doing  duty  on  foot,  apart  from  their 
horses ;  and  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  detain  their  men 
any  longer  under  that  idea,  they  having  come  "  without  the  least 
expectation  or  preparation  for  such  services."     They  respectfully, 
therefore,  asked  a  dismission  in  form.     Washington's  brief  reply, 
shows  that  he  was  nettled  by  their  conduct 

"  Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  can  only  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  said  last  night,  and  that  is^  that  if  your  men 
think  themselves  exempt  from  the  common  duty  of  a  soldier- 
will  not  mount  guard,  do  garrison  duty,  or  service  separate  from 
their  horses — they  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  here,  where  horses 
camiot  be  brought  to  action,  and  I  do  not  care  how  soon  they  are 
dismissed*" 

In  fact,  the  assistance  of  these  troops  was  much  needed ; 
yet  he  apprehended  the  exemption  from  fatigue  and  garrison 
duty  which  they  demanded  as  a  right,  would,  if  granted,  set  a 

*  Am.  Azchiyefly  5th  Series^  I  192. 
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dangcroua  example  to  others,  and  be  produedTe  of  mmnjenl 
consequencea. 

In  the  harry  of  Tarions  ooncemB  he  directed  his  aide^e> 
camp,  Oolonel  Webb,  to  write  in  his  name  to  Goveraor  TmmlHiII 
on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Seymour,  on  his  return  home,  addressed  a  long  lecter 
to  the  governor  explanatory  of  his  conduct  *^  I  can't  help  it- 
marking  to  your  honor,"  adds  he,  "  that  it  may  with  truyi  \m 
said,  General  Washiogton  is  a  gentleman  of  extreme  care  vai, 
caution :  that  his  requisitions  for  men  are  fully  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  *  *  *  I  should  have  stopped  hoe, 
but  am  this  moment  informed  that  Mr.  Webb,  General  Washii^ 
ton's  aide-de-camp,  has  written  to  your  honor  somethiiig  didioD- 
orable  to  the  light-horse.  Whatever  it  may  be  I  know  not^  bet 
this  I  do  know,  that  it  is  a  general  obseryation  both  in  camp  asi 
country,  if  the  butterflies  and  coxcombs  were  awaj  from  the 
army,  we  should  not  be  put  to  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
men  of  common  sense  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  their 
country."  • 

As  to  the  Connecticut  infantry  which  had  been  famished  by 
Goyemor  Trumbull  in  the  present  emergency,  they  likewise  were 
substantial  farmers,  whose  business,  he  observed,  would  require 
their  return,  when  the  necessily  of  their  further  stay  in  the  army 
should  be  over.     They  were  all  men  of  simple  rural  manners, 
from  an  agricultural  State,  where  great  equality  of  condition  pre- 
vailed ,-  the  officers  were  elected  by  the  men  out  of  their  own 
ranks,  they  were  their  own   neighbors,  and  every  way  their 
equals.     All  this,  as  yet,  was  but  little  understood  or  appreci- 

*  Am.  ArchiTes,  5th  Series,  L  613. 
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.ted.  l>y  the  troops  from  the  Soath,  among  whom  military  rank 
7«L8  xTLore  defined  and  tenaciously  obaerred,  and  where  the  officers 
were  xnen  of  the  cities,  and  of  more  aristocratic  habita 

We  have  drawn  out  from  contemporary  sources  these  few 
particulars  concerning  the  sectional  jealousies  thus  early  spring- 
ing Tip  among  the  troops  from  the  different  States,  to  show  the 
difficulties  with  which  Washington  had  to  contend  at  the  outset^ 
and  -which  formed  a  growing  object  of  solicitude  throughout  the 
rest  of  nis  career. 

John  Adams,  speaking  of  the  violent  passions,  and  discordant 
interests  at  work  throughout  the  country,  from  Florida  to  Oan- 
ada,  observes :  "  It  requires  more  serenity  of  temper,  a  deeper 
understanding,  and  more  courage  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Marl- 
borough, to  ride  m  this  whirlwind."  * 

•  Am.  AxduTM,  4ih  Seiuii  V.  UU. 
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BOOTREBN  C81JI8B  OT  8ES  BKNBT  CLISTOK — ^POmFlCATTOKB  AT  C&AXUm 
— ASaXVAJL  TBBBB  OF  OKHSKAI.  LEE — ^BATTLB  AT  BVUsTVA^  jgus^^ 
WAflHnrOTON  AKH OUNGSS  THB  RESULT  TO  TBS  ASMT, 

Letters  firom  General  Lee  gave  Washingtoii  intelligence  of  6ie 
fate  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  expedition  to  the  South ;  that  a- 
pedition  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  surmise  and  pv" 
plezity.  Sir  Henry  in  his  cruise  along  the  coast  had  been  » 
peatedly  foiled  by  Lee.  First,  as  we  haye  shown,  when  he  looked 
in  at  New  York;  next,  when  he  paused  at  Norfolk  in  YiTffi»; 
and  lastly,  when  he  made  a  bold  attempt  at  Charleston  in  Sovtli 
Carolina ;  for  scarce  did  his  ships  appear  off  the  bar  of  the  lurior, 
than  the  omnipresent  Lee  was  marching  his  troops  into  the  ciij* 
Within  a  year  past,  Charleston  had  been  fortified  at  Tanoo 
pointa  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  three  miles  from  tk 
city,  and  commanding  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  was  garrifioned 
by  a  regiment  of  South  Carolina  regulars  under  Colonel  Gadsd^i 
A  strong  fort  had  recently  been  constructed  nearly  opposite,  on 
the  south-west  point  of  Sullivan's  Island,  about  six  miles  h^ow 
the  city.  It  was  mounted  with  twenty-ux  guns,  and  garrisoned 
by  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  regulars  and  a  few  militu,  sb^ 
oommanded  by  Colonel  William  Moultrie,  of  South  Caroliosi 
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rHo  Iiad  oonstraoted  it    This  fort,  in  ooimeotion  with  that  on 
l^amoa  Island,  was  oooaidered  the  key  of  the  harbor. 

Oannon  had  also  been  mounted  on  Haddrell's  Point  on  the 
mainland,  to  the  north-west  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  along  the 
bay  in  front  of  the  town. 

The  arrival  of  General  Lee  gave  great  joy  to  the  people  of 
ObarlestoDy  from  his  high  reputation  for  military  skill  and  ezperi- 
enee.     According  to  his  own  account  in  a  letter  to  Washington, 
the  town  on  his  arrival  was  "  utterly  defenceless."    He  was  re- 
joiced therefore,  when  the  enemy,'  instead  of  immediately  attack- 
ing it,  directed  his  whole  force  against  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island.     "  He  has  lost  an  opportunity,"  said  Lee,  "  such  as  I 
bope  will  never  occur  again,  of  taking  the  town." 

The  British  ships,  in  fact,  having  passed  the  bar  with  some 

difficulty,  landed  their  troops  on  Long  Island,  situated  to  the 

<3a3t  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  sniall  creek 

called  the  Breach.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  meditated  a  combined 

attack  with  his  land  and  naval  forces  on  the  fort  commanded  by 

Moultrie ;  the  capture  of  which,  he  thought,  would  insure  the 

reduction  of  Oharleston. 

The  Americans  immediately  threw  up  works  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Sullivan's  lahmd,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  enemy  over  the  Breach,  stationing  a  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  there,  under  Colonel  Thompson.  General  Lee  encamped 
on  Haddrell's  Point,  on  the  mainland,  to  the  north  of  the  island, 
whence  he  intended  to  keep  up  a  communication  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  80  as  to  be  )ready  at  any  moment  to  aid  either  Moultrie  or 
Thompson. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  construct  bat- 
teries on  Long  Island,  to  oppose  those  of  Thompson,  and  cover 
VOL.  n. — 12* 
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the  paaeage  of  hb  troops  by  boats  or  by  the  ford.  Thus  imt 
was  oonsamed,  and  the  enemy  were,  from  the  1st  to  the  28th  of 
Jane,  preparing  for  the  attack ;  their  troops  suffering  frxoL  ibt 
intense  heat  of  the  son  on  the  burning  sands  of  Long  TqIm^  «J 
both  fleet  and  army  comphuning  of  brackish  water  and  sasSsj 
and  bad  provisions. 

At  length  on  the  28th  of  Jmie,  the  Thnnder  Bomb  cob.- 
menced  the  attack,  throwing  shells  at  the  fort  as  the  fleet,  undei 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  advanced.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  slup 
dropped  their  anchors  directly  before  the  front  battery.  *'  I  wis 
at  this  time  in  a  boat,"  writes  Lee, "  endeavoring  to  make  tk 
island ;  bnt  the  wind  and  tide  being  violently  against  us,  drove 
us  on  the  miun.  They  immediately  commenced  the  most  fiuioai 
fire  I  over  heard  or  saw.  I  confess  I  was  in  pain,  from  the  fitde 
confidence  I  reposed  in  oar  troops;  the  officers  being  all  boys, sad 
the  men  raw  recruits.  What  augmented  my  anxiety  was,  ^iit 
we  had  no  bridge  finished  for  retreat  or  communication ;  and  tiie 
creek  or  cove  which  separates  it  from  the  continent  is  near  a  mik 
wide.  I  had  received,  likewise,  intelligence  that  their  land 
troops  intended  at  the  same  time  to  land  and  assault.  I  never  io 
my  life  felt  myself  so  xmeaay ;  and  what  added  to  my  nnftftgiiw^gg 
was,  that  I  knew  our  stock  of  ammunition  was  miserably  low.  I 
had  once  thought  of  ordering  the  commanding  officer  to  spike  his 
guns,  and,  when  his  ammunition  was  spent,  to  retreat  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible.  However,  I  thought  proper  previousl j  to  send 
to  town  for  a  fresh  supply,  if  it  could  posiubly  be  procured,  and 
ordered  my  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Byrd  (who  is  a  lad  of  magnani- 
mous courage),  to  pass  over  in  a  small  canoe,  and  report  the  state 
of  the  spirit  of  the  garrison.  If  it  had  been  low,  I  should  have 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  defence.     His  report  was  flattering, 
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I.  'feli.en  determined  to  maintain  ihe  post  at  all  risks,  and  passed 
pIa.^  creek  or  cove  in  a  small  boat,  in  order  to  animate  the  garri- 
ao-cL  in  propria  personA ;  but  I  found  they  had  no  occasion  for 
Bia^cslift  an  encouragement. 

^'  They  were  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  assored  me  they  never 

^^roxild  abandon  the  post  but  with  their  lives.     The  cool  courage 

-tibey  displayed  astonished  and  enraptured  me,  for  I  do  assure 

yon,  my  dear  general,  I  never  experienced  a  better  fire.    Twelve 

-foil  hours  it  was  continued  without  intermission.     The  noble 

£4&llow8  who  were  mortally  wounded,  conjured  their  brethren 

-MJteyet  to  abandon  the  standard  of  liberty.     Those  who  lost  their 

Xlmbs  deserted  not  their  posts.    Upon  the  whole,  they  acted  like 

]Bomans  in  the  third  century." 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
a  British  historian.    <'  While  the  continued  fire  of  our  ships," 
"writes  he,  "seemed  sofficient  to  shake  the  fierceness  of  the 
Inravest  enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  sol- 
dier, the  return  made  by  the  fort  could  not  fail  calling  fbr  the 
respect,  aa  well  as  of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of 
Britain.    In  the  midst  of  that  dreadfdl  roar  of  artillery,  they 
stuck  with  the  greatest  conatancy  and  fimmess  to  their  gons ; 
fired  deliberately  and  dowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  effective  aim. 
The  ships  snffsred  accordingly,  they  were  torn  almost  to  peces, 
and  the  daughter  was  dreadfuL     Never  did  British  valor  shine 
more  conspicuous,  and  never  did  bur  marine  in  an  engagement 
of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy  experience  so  rude 
an  encounter."  * 

The  fire  from  the  diipa  did  not  produce  the  expected  effect 

•  Hitt  CirilWarinAxnerioiu    Dublin,  1779.    Ammal  B^g^ftn. 
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The  fortifieatioQS  were  low,  composed  of  earth  ai^  palnstti 
wood,  which  is  soft,  and  makes  no  splinters,  and  the  merloiia  wen 
extremel J  ihiok.  At  one  time  there  was  a  considemUe  passe  k 
the  American  fire,  and  the  enemy  thought  the  fort  was  abandoiBd. 
It  was  only  because  the  powder  was  exhausted.  As  soan  as  a 
supply  could  be  forwarded  Crom  the  mainland  by  G^Mral  Lee^ 
the  fort  resumed  its  fire  with  still  more  deadly  effect.  Thxooi^ 
unskilful  pilotage,  seyeral  of  the  ships  ran  aground,  where  om^ 
the  frigate  Aotaoon,  remained;  the  rest  were  extricated  wi& 
difficulty.  Those  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  were 
much  cut  up.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  were  kiSed, 
and  nearly  as  many  wounded.  Captain  Scott,  conamandii^  tk 
Experiment,  of  fifty  guns,  lost  an  arm,  and  was  otherwise  woond- 
cd.  Captain  Morris,  commanding  the  Actnon,  was  slain.  So 
also  was  Lord  Campbell,  late  governor  of  the  province,  viM 
served  as  a  volunteer  on  board  of  the  squadron. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  two  thousand  troops  and  five  or  six 
hundred  seamen,  attempted  repeatedly  to  cross  from  liong  Island, 
and  co-operate  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  but  was  as  often  foiled 
by  Colonel  Thompson,  with  his  battery  of  two  cannons,  and  a 
body  of  South  Carolina  rangers  and  North  Carolina  regulaza. 
*^  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Lee,  <'  the  South  and  North  Carolina 
troops  and  Virginia  rifle  battalion  we  have  here,  are  admirable 
soldier&" 

The  combat  slackened  before  sunset,  and  ceased  before  tea 
o'clooL  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  had  received  a  severe  contuaioa 
in  the  engagement,  then  slipped  his  cables,  and  drew  off  his 
shattered  ships  to  Five  Fathom  Hole.  The  ActsBon  remained 
aground. 

On  the  following  morning  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  anothei 
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ittempt  to  crofls  from  Long  Island  to  SolliTan's  Island ;.  but  was 

k^in    repxilsed,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  behind  his  breast- 

vrorks.      Sir  Peter  Parker,  too,  giving  np  all  hope  of  reducing  the 

iort  in    the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  ordered  that  the 

Actseon  eihould  be  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.     The  crew  left  her 

m  ibiaoies,   with  the  guns  loaded,  and  the  colors  flying*.      The 

Americans  boarded  her  in  time  to  haul  down  her  colors,  and 

eecnre  them  as  a  trophy,  discharge  her  guns  at  one  of  the  enemy's 

shipSy  and  load  three  boats  with  stores.    They  then  abandoned  her 

to  her  fate,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  blew  up. 

Within  a  few  days  the  troops  were  re-embarked  from  Long 
Island  ;  the  attempt  upon  Charleston  was  for  the  present  aban« 
doiied,  and  the  fleet  once  more  put  to  sea. 

In  this  action,  one  of  the  severest  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  but 
thirty-five  men.  Colonel  Moultrie  derived  the  greatest  glory 
from  the  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island;  though  the  thanks  of 
Congress  were  voted  as  well  to  General  Lee,  Colonel  Thompsoui 
uid  those  under  their  command. 

*'  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  general,"  writes  Lee  to  Washing- 
ton,  <<  urge  the  Congress  to  furnish  me  with  a  thousand  cavalry, 
^ith  a  thousand  cavalry  I  could  insure  the  safety  of  these 
Southern  provinces;  and  without  cavalry,  I  can  answer  for 
nothing.  From  want  of  this  species  of  troops  we  had  infalli* 
bly  lost  this  capital,  but  the  dilatoriness  and  stupidity  of  the 
enemy  saved  us." 

The  tidings  of  this  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy  came  most 
)pportmiely  to  Washington,  when  he  was  apprehending  an  attack 
iipon  New  York.  He  writes  in  a  familiar  vein  to  Schuyler  on 
the  subject.     '^  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  his  fleet  got  a  severe  drub- 
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bing  in  an  attack  upon  onr  works  on  SnUivan^s  Idand,  pA  \ij 
Gliarleston  in  South  Carolina;  a  part  of  their  troope,  at  tk 
same  time,  in  attempting  to  land,  were  repulsed."  He  aaBoaed x 
different  tone  in  announcing  it  to  the  arm j  in  a  general  order  d 
the  21st  July.  '^  This  generous  example  of  our  troops  under  lb 
like  circumstances  with  us,  the  general  hopes,  will  •^"p«*^  ererj 
officer  and  soldier  to  imitate,  and  OTon  outdo  than,  when  ib 
enemy  shall  make  the  same  attempt  on  us.  With  such  a  hri^ 
example  before  us  of  what  can  be  done  by  brave  men  figfatiif  a 
defence  of  their  country,  we  shall  be  loaded  with  a  double  sbm 
of  shame  and  infamy  if  we  do  not  acquit  ourselves  with  ooon^ 
and  manifest  a  determined  resolution  to  conquer  or  die." 


OHAPTEB   XXX. 

APVflJIiUl's  XZUTIBT  VBOJECTS — CHEVAUZ-DB-FRXSB  AT  FdBT  WASHDfOIOV— 
XSEDITATED  ATTACK  ON  STATEN  ISLAND-— ARRIVAL  OF  SHIPS — HESSIAN  BEIN- 
rOBC3afSST9— SCOTCH  HIOHLANDEB8 — SIR  HEMRT  CLINTON  AND  LORD  COBH- 
VTALUS — ^FCTNAM's  OB8IBCCTION8  OF  THE  HUDSON — THE  FHOKIX  AND  ROBB 
▲TTACXBD  BT  ROW  QAUJZS  AT  TARRTTOWN — GENERAL  ORDER  OF  WASHING- 
XON  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SECTIONAL  JEALOUSIES — PROFANE  SWRARINO  FRO- 
XilBITED  IN  THE  CAMP — ^PREPARATIONS  AGAINST  ATTACK — ^LEVIES  OF  TXO- 
MAXRT — OBOROB  CLDITON  IK  COIOCAND  OF  THE  LEVIES  ALONG  THE  HUDSON 
^ALARMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  YORK— BENEVOLENT  SYMPATHY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON— ^THB  FHCEHIZ  GRAPPLED  BT  A  FIBB-8HIP — THE  SHIPS  BVACUAIE 
THE  HUDSON. 

General  Ptttnam,  beside  his  braTery  in  the  field,  was  somewhat 
of  a  mechanical  projector.  The  batteries  at  Fort  Washington 
bad  proved  ineffectaal  in  opposing  the  passage  of  hostile  ships  up 
the  Hudson.  He  was  now  engaged  on  a  plan  for  obstructing  the 
channel  opposite  the  fort,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any 
more  ships.  A  letter  from  him  to  General  Gates  (July  26th)  ex- 
plains his  project  *^  We  are  preparing  bhevanx-de-frise,  at  which 
we  make  great  despatch  by  the  help  of  ships,  which  are  to  be 
sank — a  scheme  of  mine  which  you  may  be  assured  is  very  sim- 
ple; a  plan  of  which  I  send  you.  The  two  ships'  stems  lie  to- 
wards each  other,  about  seventy  feet  apart.  Three  large  logs, 
which  reach  from  ship  to  ship,  are  fastened  to  them.     The  two 
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ships  and  logs  stop  the  river  two  hundred  and  ei^^  feet.  Ths 
ships  are  to  be  sank,  and  when  hauled  down  on  one  side,  the 
pricks  will  be  raised  to  a  proper  height,  and  thej  must  ineTifcaUj 
stop  the  river,  if  the  enemj  will  let  us  sink  them." 

It  so  happened  that  one  Ephraim  Anderson,  adjutant  to  ^ 
second  Jersey  battalion,  had  recently  submitted  a  project  to  Con- 
gress for  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
He  had  attempted  an  enterprise  of  the  kind  against  the  Biitidh 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  Quebec  during  the  siege,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  would  hare  succeeded,  had  not  the  enemy  difr- 
covered  his  intentions,  and  stretched  a  cable  across  the  mouth  ol 
the  harbor,  and  had  he  not  accidentally  been  much  burnt. 

His  scheme  was  &yorably  entertained  by  Congress,  tAd 
Washington,  by  a  letter  dated  July  10th,  was  instructed  to  ud 
him  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Anderson,  accordingly,  was  sooa 
at  work  at  New  York  constructing  fire-ships,  with  which  the  fleet 
was  to  be  attacked.  Simultaneous  with  the  attack,  a  descent  wai 
to  be  made  on  the  British  camp  on  Staten  Island,  from  the  neai^ 
est  point  of  the  Jersey  shore,  by  troops  from  Mercer's  flying 
camp,  and  by  others  stationed  at  Bergen  under  Major  Knowlton, 
Putnam's  &Torite  officer  for  daring  enterprises. 

Putman  entered  into  the  scheme  as  sealoosly  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  Indeed,  by  the  tenor  of  his  letter  to  Gates,  already 
quoted,  he  seemed  almost  to  consider  it  so.  '^  The  enemy's  fleet,'' 
writes  he,  ''now  lies  in  the  bay,  close  under  Staten  Island. 
Their  troops  possess  no  land  here  but  the  island.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  those  invincible  troops,  who  were  to  lay  waste  all 
this  country  with  their  fleets  and  army,  are  so  fond  of  islands 
and  peninsulas,  and  dare  not  put  their  feet  on  the  main  ?  But 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  good  friends,  we  shall  pay 
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iheia  a  Tint  on  their  island.    For  that  end  we  are  preparing 
fourteen  fire-ships  to  go  into  their  fleet,  some  of  which  are  ready 
charged  and  fitted  to  sail,  and  I  hope  soon  to  hare  them  all  fixed/' 
Anderson,  also,  on  the  31st  July,  writes  from  New  York  to 
the  President  of  Congress :  '^  I  have  been  for  some  time  past 
▼ery  assiduous  in  the  preparation  of  fire-ships.     Two  are  already 
complete,  and  hauled  off  into  the  stream ;  two  more  will  be  off  to- 
morrow, and   the  residue  in  a  very  short  time.     In  my  next, 
I  hope  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  a  general  conflagration, 
as  every  thing  in  my  power  shall  be  exerted  for  the  demolition 
of  the  enemy's  fleet    I  expect  to  take  an  active  part,  and  be  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose.     I  am  determined  (God  willing)  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  among  them,  by  being  a  *  burning  and 
shining  light,'  and  thereby  serve  my  country,  and  have  the  honor 
of  meeting  the  approbation  of  Congress."  * 

Projectors  are  subject  to  disappointments.  It  was  impossible 
to  construct  a  sufficient  number  of  fire-ships  and  galleys  in  time. 
The  flying  camp,  too,  recruited  but  slowly,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
three  thousand  men ;  the  combined  attack  by  fire  and  sword  had 
therefore  to  be  given  up,  and  the  "^  burning  and  shining  light " 
again  failed  of  conflagration. 

StiU,  a  partial  night  attack  on  the  Staten  Island  encampment 
was  concerted  by  Mercer  and  Enowlton,  and  twice  attempted. 
On  one  occasion,  they  were  prevented  from  crossing  the  strait  by 
tempestuous  weather,  on  another  by  deficiency  of  boats. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  a  hundred  sail,  with  large 
reinforcements,  among  which  were  one  thousand  Hessians,  and  as 
many  more  were  reported  to  be  on  the  way.    The  troops  were 

•  Am.  Axchiyes,  5tli  Senes,  L  156. 
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disembarked  on  Staten  Island,  and  fortificationa  throfwn  vp  m 
Bome  of  the  most  oommanding  hilla 

All  projects  of  attack  upon  tke  enemy  were  now  out  of  t^ 
qnestion.     Indeed,  some  of  Washington's  ablest    adrisexs  fses- 
tioned  the  policy  of  remaining  in  New  York,  where  they  mi^ 
be  entrapped  as  the  British  had  been  in  Boston.     Read,  iJi€  a^ 
jutant-general,  obserred  that,  as  the  commnnication  by  tbe  Hsd- 
son  was  intermpted,  there  was  nothing  now  to  keep  them  at  X«v 
York  but  a  mere  point  of  honor ;  in  the  mean  limey  tkey  o- 
dangered   the  loss  of  the  army  and  its  military  stores.    Wlij 
should  they  risk  so  much  in  defending  a  city,  while  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  were  plotting  their  destruction  ?     His  ad- 
vice waa,  that,  when  they  could  defend  ihe  city  no  longer,  tfanj 
should  evacuate,  and  bum  it,  and  retire  &om  Manhattan  lalaad; 
should  avoid  any  general  action,  or  indeed  any  action,  mdes  ii 
view  of  great  advantages ;  and  should  make  it  a  war  of  posts. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  Angist, 
ships  of  war  with  their  tenders  continued  to  arrive,  and  Seotflb 
Highlanders,  Hessians,  and  other  troops  to  be  landed  on  Stata 
Island.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  squadron  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  recently  repulsed  at  Charleston,  anchored  in  tlie 
bay.  "  His  coming,^'  writes  Colonel  Beed,  "  was  as  unezpeetod 
as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds."  He  was  accompanied  Ij 
Lord  Comwallis,  and  brought  three  thousand  troopa 

In  the  mean  time,  Putnam's  contrivances  for  obstructing  tbe 
channel  had  reached  their  destined  place.  A  letter  dated  Fort 
Washington,  August  3d,  says :  ''  Four  ships  chained  and  boomed, 
with  a  number  of  amazing  large  chevaux-de-frise,  were  sunk  close 
by  the  fort  under  command  of  Qeneral  Mifflin,  which  fortmoimtg 
ihirty-two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.    We  are  thoroughly  saQgoins 
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that  they  [the  ships  up  the  riTer]  never  will  be  able  to  join  the 
British  fleet,  nor  asaiatanoe  from  the  fleet  be  afforded  to  them ;  so 
that  we  may  set  them  down  as  Cfor  own." 

Another  letter,  written  at  the  same  date  from  Tarrytown,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  gives  an  account  of  an  attack 
made  by  six  row  galleys  upon  the  Phoenix  and  the  Bose.  They 
fonght  bravely  for  two  hoars,  bnlling  the  ships  repeatedly,  but 
SDstjuning  great  damage  in  return ;  until  their  commodore,  Col- 
onel Tupper,  gave  the  si^ial  to  draw  off.  '^  Never,"  says  the 
writer,  "  did  men  behave  with  more  Arm,  determined  spirit,  than 
our  little  crews.  One  of  our  tars  being  mortally  wounded,  cried 
to  bis  companions :  '  I  am  a  dying  man ;  revenge  my  blood,  my 
boys,  and  cany  me  alongside  my  gun,  that  I  may  die  there.' 
We  were  so  preserved  by  a  gracious  Providence,  that  in  all  our 
galleys  we  had  but  two  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  two  of 
which  are  thought  dangerous.  We  hope  to  have  another  touch 
at  those  pirates  before  they  leave  our  river ;  which  God  prosper ! " 

Such  was  the  belligerent  spirit  prevailing  up  the  Hudson. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  was  about  thirty  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  Americans  a 
little  more  than  seventeen  thousand,  but  waa  subsequently  in- 
creased to  twenty  thousand,  for  the  most  part,  raw  and  undisci- 
plined. One  fourth  were  on  the  sick  list  with  bilious  and  putrid 
fevers  and  dysentery;  others  were  absent  on  furlough  or  com- 
mand ;  the  rest  had  to  be  distributed  over  posts  and  stations 
fifteen  miles  apart. 

The  sectional  jealousies  prevalent  among  them,  were  more 
and  more  a  subject  of  uneasiness  to  Washington.  In  one  of  his 
general  orders  he  observes:  "It  is  with  great  concern  that 
the  general  imderstands  that  jealousies  have  arisen  among  the 
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troops  from  the  different  proTinoes,  and  reflections  aie  freqa^j 
thrown  out  which  can  only  tend  to  irritate  each  other,  and  iojro 
the  nohle  canse  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  we  oo^tte 
support  with  one  hand  and  one  heart.       The  general  m 
earnestly  entreats  the  offiosrs  aud  soldiers  to  consider  the  csm- 
quenccs ;  that  they  can  no  way  assist  our  enemies  more  efeco. 
ally  than  hy  making  divisions  among  ourselyes ;  that  Ihe  to 
and  success  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of  onr  bleeding  cooLtn. 
depend  upon  harmony  and  good  agreement  with  each  other;  Hi* 
the  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose  the  common  enemj,  vAi^ 
distinctions  sunk  in  the  name  of  an  American.     To  laab  W6 
name  honorable,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  couttij, 
ought  to  be  our  only  emulation ;  and  he  will  be  the  hcsi  fioiw 
and  the  best  patriot,  who  contributes  most  to  this  glorious  w^ 
whatever  be  his  station,  or  from  whatever  part  of  the  aa^^ 
he  may  come.     Let  all  distinction  of  nations,  countries  sndptir- 
inces,  therefore,  be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  Bhall  be»w 
with  the  most  courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the  most  Ioiwd* 
and  good-humor  to  each  other.     If  there  be  any  officen « 
soldiers  so  lost  to  virtue  and  a  love  of  their  country,  »9  ^  "^ 
tinue  in  such  practices  after  this  order,  the  general  assures  wf^ 
and  is  authorised  by  Congress  to  declare  to  the  whole  am^^ 
such  persons  shall  be  severely  punished,  and  dismissed  ton 
service  with  disgrace." 

The  urgency  of  such  a  general  order  is  apparent  in  th**  ^^ 
period  of  our  confederation,  when  its  various  parts  had  not  asp 
been  sufficiently  welded  together  to  acquire  a  thorough  foaiBg 
nationality ;  yet  what  an  enduring  lesson  does  it  fumid*  fi»  ^ 
stage  of  our  Union ! 
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We  sabjoin  another  of  the  general  orders  iasaed  in  this  time 
of  gloom  and  anxiety : 

'*  That  the  troops  may  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
public  worship,  as  well  as  to  take  some  rest  after  the  great  fatigue 
they  have  gone  through,  the  general,  in  future,  excuses  them 
from  fatigue  duty  on  Sundays,  except  at  the  ship-yards,  or  on 
special  occasions,  until  further. orders.  The  general  is  sorry  to 
be  informed,  that  the  foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  pro&ne 
cursing  and  swearing,  a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  an  Ameri- 
can army,  is  growing  into  fashion.  He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by 
example  as  well  as  influence,  endeavor  to  check  it,  and  that  both 
they  and  the  men  will  reflect,  that  we  can  have  little  hope  of  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  arms,  if  we  insult  it  by  our  impiety 
and  folly.  Added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so  mean  and  low,  without 
any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense  and  character  detests 
and  despises  it."  * 

While  Washington  thus  endeavored  to  elevate  the  minds  of 
his  soldiery  to  the  sanctity  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, he  kept  the  most  watchful  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Beside  their  great  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  as  well 
as  discipline,  to  his  own  crude  and  scanty  legions,  they  possessed 
a  vast  advantage  in  their  fleet.  '^  They  would  not  be  half  the 
enemy  they  are,"  observed  Oolonel  Beed,  "  if  they  were  once 
separated  from  their  ships."  Every  arrival  and  departure  of 
these,  therefore,  was  a  subject  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 
Aaron  Burr,  at  that  time  in  New  York,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Putnam,  speaks  in  a  letter  to  an  uncle,  of  thirty  transports. 


•  Orderly  Book,  Aug.  8,  as  cited  by  Sparkji    WritiDgs  of  Wtwhington, 
voL  iv.  p.  28. 
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vliich,  tinder  convoy  of  three  frigates,  had  put  to  aea  (mfkTA 
of  Angost,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  round  Long  IsiaDd  lai 
coming  through  the  Sonnd,  and  thus  inToating  the  eity  \rj  tk 
North  and  East  Bivers.  <<  They  are  then  to  land  od  hotb^ 
of  the  island,"  writes  he,  "join,  their  forces,  and  dr»w»&8 
across,  which  will  hem  us  in,  and  totally  cut  off  all  ooBumiiW' 
tion ;  after  which,  they  will  have  their  own  Am.*'  He  a^k 
"  They  hold  ns  in  the  utmost  contempt  Talk  of  formg  tSOm 
linos  without  firing  a  gun.  The  bayonet  is  their  pride.  ^ 
have  forgot  Bunker's  Hill,"  • 

In  this  emergency,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Meroer^ 
2,000  men  from  the  flymg  camp.     Colonel  Smallwood'a  battaEsa 
was  immediately  furnished,  as  a  part  of  them.     The  CoBfO&i 
of  the  State  ordered  out  hasty  levies  of  country  mililia,  to  &n 
temporary  camps  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  on  tbMtdl^ 
Hudson  above  King's  Bridge,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  should  »9 
attempt  to  land  from  their  ships  on  either  of  these  f«to^ 
Others  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  posts  on  Long  Jdisi  ^ 
Kings  County  on   Long  Island  was  noted  for  being  » s^ 
hold  of  the  disaffected,  the  Convention  ordered  thsi^  AoM*^  I 
of  the  militia  of  that  county  refuse  to  serve,  they  Aff^  ^ 
disarmed  and  secured,  and  their  possesions  laid  waste. 

Many  of  the  yeomen  of  the  country,  ihua  hastily  biumw"* 
from  the  plough,  were  destitute  of  arms,  in  lieu  of  wiu<»  ^ 
were  ordered  to  bring  with  them  a  shovel,  spade,  or  pickaxC)** 
scythe  straightened  and  fastened  to  a  pole.  This  roatic  aritj 
may  have  provoked  the  thoughtless  sneers  of  city  Bcoi^i^  f^ 
as  thoso  cited  by  Oraydon ;  but  it  was  in  truth  one  of  the  g"'^ 

*  Am.  Archivesi  5tii  Seriei^  L  887. 
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eras  features  of  the  Beyolution,  to  be  thus  aided  in  its  emergencies 
bj  "hasty  levies  of  husbandmen."  • 

By  the  authority  of  the  New  York  Oonrention,  Washington 
liad  appointed  General  George  Clinton  to  the  command  of  the 
levies  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson.  He  now  ordered  him  to 
liasten  down  with  them  to  the  fort  just  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  ELing's  Bridge ;  leaving  two  hundred  men  under  the  coounand 
of  a  brave  and  alert  officer  to  throw  up  works  at  the  pass  of 
Anthony's  Nose,  where  the  main  road  to  Albany  crosses  that 
jnountain.  Troops  of  horse  also  were  to  be  posted  by  him  along 
the  river  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Washington  now  made  the  last  solemn  preparations  fer  the 
impending  conflict  All  suspected  persons,  whose  presence  might 
promote  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  were  removed  to  a  distance. 
All  papers  respecting  affairs  of  State  were  put  up  in  a  large  case, 
to  be  delivered  to  Congress.     As  to  his  domestic  arrangements, 

*  General  orders,  Aag.  8th,  show  the  feverish  state  of  affairs  in  the  city. 
**As  the  moYements  of  the  enemy,  and  intelligence  by  deserters,  give  the 
ntmost  reason  to  belieye  that  the  great  straggle  in  which  we  are  contending 

'  for  eveiy  thing  dear  to  us  and  onr  posterity  is  near  at  hand,  the  general  most 
earnestly  recommends  the  closest  attention  to  the  state  of  the  men's  arms, 
ammnnition,  and  flints ;  that  if  we  should  be  suddenly  called  to  action,  noth** 
ing  of  this  kind  may  be  to  provide.  And  he  does  most  anxionsly  exhort  both 
officers  and  soldiers  not  to  be  ont  of  their  quarters  or  encampments,  especially 
in  the  morning,  or  upon  the  tide  of  flood. 

"A  flag  in  the  daytime,  or  a  light  at  night,  in  the  fort  on  Bayard's  Hill, 

'  with  three  gans  fiom  the  same  place  flred  qnick  but  distinct,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  signal  for  the  troops  to  repair  to  their  alarm  posts,  and  prepare 
for  action.  And  that  the  alarm  may  be  more  effectaally  given,  the  drums 
are  immediately  to  beat  to  arms  upon  the  signal  being  given  from  Bayanfs 
HilL  This  oider  is  not  to  be  considered  as  countermanding  the  firing  two 
guns  at  Fort  George,  as  formerly  ordered.  That  is  also  to  be  done  on  aa 
alarm,  but  the  flag  will  not  be  hoisted  at  the  old  head-quarters  in  Broad- 
way."—ilm.  ArckkHSt,  5A  Serie$^  i.  912. 
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Mrs.  Waahington  had  some  time  preyionsly  gone  to  PbiladelpUk 
with  the  intention  of  retaming  to  yirginia,  as  there  was  no  y^m- 
pect  of  her  boing  with  him  an j  part  of  the  summer,  which  tkretf- 
ened  to  be  one  of  turmoil  and  danger.  The  other  ladies,  win 
of  general  officers,  who  used  to  grace  and  enliTcn  head-qaaitn^ 
had  all  been  sent  out  of  the  way  of  the  storm  which  was  kww- 
ing  over  this  devoted  city. 

Accounts  of  deserters,  and  other  intelligence,  informed  Wa^ 
bgton,  on  the  17th,  that  a  great  many  of  the  enemy^s  troops  bi 
gone  on  board  of  the  transports ;  that  three  days'  proTiaaos  hd 
been  cooked,  and  other  steps  taken  indicating  an  intentaoii  d 
leaving  Staten  Island.  Putnam,  also,  came  up  from  below  ¥ii 
word  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  fleet  had  sailed.  There  w 
many  conjectures  at  head-quarters  as  to  whither  they  were  bond. 
or  whether  they  had  not  merely  shifted  their  station.  Etgj 
thing  indicated,  howeveri  that  affiiirs  were  tending  to  a  crisis. 

The  *'  hysterical  alarms"  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Ner 
York,  which  had  provoked  the  soldierlike  impatience  and  satLri- 
cal  sneers  of  Lee,  inspired  different  sentiments  in  the  benevokn 
heart  of  Washington,  and  produced  the  following  letter  to  tk 
New  York  Convention: 

<'  When  I  consider  that  the  city  of  New  York  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  very  soon  be  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict,  1 
oannot  but  view  the  great  numbenr  of  women,  children,  and 
infirm  persons  remaining  in  it,  with  the  most  melancholy  oan- 
cem.  When  the  men-of-war  (the  Phosnix  and  Rose)  passed  op 
the  river,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  these  poor  creatures,  numing 
every  way  with  their  children,  were  truly  distressing,  and  I  fesr 
they  will  have  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  ears  and  minds  of  our 
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young  and  inexperieneed  soldiery.  Can  no  method  be  derised 
for  their  removal  ?  " 

How  Tividly  doea  this  call  to  mind  the  compassionate  sensibil- 
ity of  his  younger  days,  when  commanding  at  Winchester,  in 
Virginia,  in  time  of  public  peril ;  and  melted  to  ''  deadly  sorrow" 
by  the  ''  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moTing  petitions 
of  the  men."  As  then,  he  listened  to  the  prompt  suggestions  of 
his  own  heart ;  and,  without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Oonren- 
tion,  issued  a  proclamation,  advising  the  inhabitants  to  remove, 
and  requiring  the  officers  and  soldiery  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the 
indigent.  The  Oonvention  soon  responded  to  his  appeal,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  effect  these  purposes  in  the  most 
humane  and  expeditious  manner. 

A  gallant  little  exploit  at  this  juncture,  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
spirits  of  the  community.  Two  of  the  fire-ships  recently  con- 
structed, went  up  the  Hudson  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
ships  which  had  so  long  been  domineering  over  its  waters.  One 
succeeded  in  grappling  the  Phoenix,  and  would  soon  have  set  her 
in  flames,  but  in  the  darkness  got  to  leeward,  and  was  cast  loose 
without  effecting  any  damage.  The  other,  in  making  for  the 
Eose,  fell  foul  of  one  of  the  tenders,  grappled  and  burnt  her. 
The  enterprise  was  conducted  with  spirit,  and  though  it  failed  of 
its  main  object,  had  an  important  effect.  The  commanders  of 
the  ships  determined  to  abandon  those  waters,  where  their  boats 
were  fired  upon  by  the  very  yeomanry  whenever  they  attempted 
to  land ;  and  where  their  ships  were  in  danger  from  midnight  in- 
cendiaries, while  riding  at  anchor.  Taking  advantage  of  a  brisk 
wind,  and  favoring  tide,  they  made  all  sail  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  August,  and  stood  down  the  river,  keeping  close 
under  the  eastern  shore,  where  they  supposed  the  guns  firom 
VOL.  IL — 18 
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•Honnt  Waahiogion  oonld  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tkcoL 
Notwiihataiidiiig  this  precaatioiii  the  Pb<Bnix  was  thrice  hdA 
by  shots  from  the  fort,  and  one  of  the  tenders  onoe.  The  Bo^ 
also,  was  hulled  once  bj  a  shot  from  Bordett's  Feny.  The  wi 
on  board  were  kept  close,  to  ayoid  being  picked  off  by  a  psrtjof 
riflemen  posted  on  the  river  bank.  The  ships  fired  gnpe^Mt » 
they  passed,  but  without  effecting  any  injury.  Unfortoziatebf.i 
passage  had  been  left  open  in  the  obstmctions  on  whidi  Geneil 
Patnam  had  oalcolated  so  sangninely ;  it  was  to  have  been  doefi 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  Throng  this  they  made  tis: 
way,  guided  by  a  deserter;  whjph  alone,  in  Patnam^s  opam, 
saved  them  from  being  oheoked  in  their  oazeer,  and  utteq 
destroyed  by  the  batteries. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THB  BATTLE  OF  LONO  ISLAJXD, 

^E  movements  of  the  British  fleet,  and  of  the  camp  on  Staten 
dand,  gave  signs  of  a  meditated  attack ;  but,  as  the  nature  of 
kiat  attack  was  uncertain,  Washington  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  in  the  city  for  its  defence,  holding  them 
^^dy,  however,  to  be  transferred  to  any  point  in  the  vicinity. 
General  Mifflin,  with  about  fivo  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania 
troofps,  of  Colonels  Shee  and  Magaw's  regiments,  were  at  King's 
Bridge,  ready  to  aid  at  a  moment's  notice.     "  They  are  the  best 
disciplined  of  any  troops  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  army,"  said 
General  Heath,  who  had  just  reviewed  them.    General  George 
Clinton  was  at  that  post,  with  about  fourteen  hundred  of  his 
yeomanry  of  the  Hudson.    As  the  Phoenix  and  Rose  had  ex- 
plored the  shores,  and  taken  the  soundings  as  far  as  they  had 
gone  up  the  river,  General  Heath  thought  Howe  might  attempt 
»n  attack  somewhere  above  King's  Bridge,  rather  than  in  the 
fiice  of  the  many  and  strong  works  erected  in  and  around  the 
city.    "Should  his  inclination  lead  him  this  way,"  adds  he, 
nature  has  done  much  for  us,  and  we  shall,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  the  strength  of  art.    We  are  pushing  our  works  with  great 
^igence."  • 

*  Heath  to  Waahxagton,  Aug.  17-18. 
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Reports  from  different  quarters,  gave  Washmg^ton  renoali 
apprehend  that  the  design  of  the  enemj  might  be  to  land  jarni 
their  force  on  Long  Island,  and  endeavor  to  get  possesBian  of  ^ 
heights  of  Brooklyn,  which  overlooked  New  York ;  wlule  ansAe. 
part  should  land  above  the  city,  as  General  Heath  snggestei 
Thus,  various  disconnected  points,  distant  firom  each  other,  aixii 
great  extent  of  intervening  countiy,  had  to  be  defended  br  m 
troops,  against  a  superior  force,  well  disciplined,  and  posaesBedaf 
every  facility  for  operating  by  land  and  water. 

General  Greene,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  stationed  il 
Brooklyn.  He  had  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  localities  tf 
'the  island,  from  Hell  Gate  to  the  Narrows,  and  made  his  plan  of 
defence  accordingly.  His  troops  were  diligently  occupied  s 
works  which  he  laid  out,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  village  if 
Brooklyn,  and  facing  the  interior  of  the  island,  whence  a  bd 
attack  might  be  attempted. 

Brooklyn  was  immediately  opposite  to  New  York  Tk 
Sound,  commonly  called  the  East  Kiver,  in  that  place  about  tbee 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  swept  its  rapid  tides  between  thea 
The  village  stood  on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  formed  by  the  dee| 
inlets  of  Wallabout  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Gowanus  Gove  on  tk 
south.  A  line  of  intrenchments  and  strong  redoubts  exteaded 
across .  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  bay  to  a  swamp  and 
creek  emptying  into  the  cove.  To  protect  the  rear  of  the  woib 
from  the  enemy's  ships,  a  battery  was  erected  at  Bed  Hook,  tbe 
south-west  comer  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  fort  on-  Goveniors 
Island,  nearly  opposite. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  Ime  of  intrencb- 
ments  and  redoubts,  a  range  of  hills,  densely  wooded,  extended 
from  south-west  to  north-oast,  forming  a  natural  barrier  acrosB  the 
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uknd  It  was  trayersed  by  three  roads.  One,  on  the  left  of 
the  works,  stretched  eastwardly  to  Bedford,  and  then  bj  a  pass 
throngh  the  Bedford  Hills  to  tho  Tillage  of  Jamaica;  another, 
central  and  direct,  led  throngh  the  woody  heights  to  Flatbnsh ;  a 
third,  on  the  right  of  the  lines,  passed  by  Gowanns  Gove  to  the 
Narrows  and  Gravesend  Bay. 

The  occupation  of  this  range  of  hiQs,  and  the  protection  of 
its  passes,  had  been  designed  by  General  Greene ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  toils,  he  was  taken  down  by  a 
raging  ferer,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  General  Sulli* 
Tan,  just  returned  from  Lake  Ghamplain,  had  the  temporary 
command. 

Washington  saw  that  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  on 
Long  Island  would  be  impossible,  its  great  extent  a£fording  so 
many  places  &vorable  for  that  purpose,  and  the  American  works 
being  at  the  part  opposite  to  New  York  "  However,"  writes  he 
to  the  President  of  Congress,  "  we  shall  attempt  to  harass  them 
as  much  as  possible,  which  is  all  that  we  can  do." 

On  the  21st  came  a  letter,  writt^n  in  all  haste  by  Brigadier- 
general  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey.  Movements  of  the 
enemy  on  Staten  Island  had  been  seen  from  his  camp.  He  had 
sent  over  a  spy  at  midnight,  who  brought  back  the  following 
intelligence.  Twenty  thousand  men  had  embarked  to  make  an 
attack  on  Long  Island,  and  up  the  Hudson.  Fifteen  thousand 
remained  on  Staten  Island,  to  attack  Bergen  Point,  Elizabeth- 
town  Point,  and  Amboy.  The  spy  declared  that  he  had  heard 
orders  read,  and  the  conversation  of  the  generals.  "  They  appeal 
very  determined,"  added  he,  "  and  will  put  all  to  the  sword  1 " 

Washington  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  New  York  Con 
Tcntion.     On  the  following  morning  (August  22d)  the  enem} 
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appeared  to  be  oarrjing  their  plans  into  ezecoiion.      The  wfo^ 
of  cannon  and  mnaketry  were  heard  from  Long  JaLandy  mod  est 
nmna  of  smolse  were    descried   rising    aboye  the   groves  ai 
orchards  at  a  distance.     The  city,  as  usual,  was  alanned,  and  U 
reason  to  be  so ;  for  word  soon  came  that  several  thousand  ne^ 
with  artillery  and  light-horse,  were  landed  at  GraTeaend;  aai 
that  Oolonel  Hand,  stationed  there  with  the  Pcmasi^Tania  nfc 
regiment,  had  retreated  to  the  lines,  setting  fire  to  staeks  d 
wheat,  and  other  articles,  to  keep  them  from  fiallii]^  into  ^ 
enemy's  handa 

Washington  apprehended  an  attempt  of  the  foe  by  a  iond 
march,  to  surprise  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  He  immediatdy  ni 
oyer  a  reinforcement  of  six  battalions.  It  was  all  that  he  cobU 
spare,  as  with  the  next  tide  the  ships  mi^t  bring  up  the  leaitm 
of  the  army,  and  attack  the  city.  Fiye  battalions  more,  howefff, 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  as  a  reinforcement,  if  required.  *^fi8 
cool,  but  determined,"  was  the  exhortation  giyen  to  the  dqMotiif 
troops.  '*  Do  not  fire  at  a  distance,  bat  wait  iho  commands  of 
your  officers  It  is  the  general's  express  orders,  that  if  any  na 
attempt  to  skulk,  lie  down,  or  retreat  without  orders,  he  be  i»* 
stantly  shot  down  for  an  example." 

In  justice  to  the  poor  fellows,  most  of  whom  were  gomg  for 
the  first  time  on  a  senrice  of  life  and  death,  Waalungton  obserres, 
that  '<  they  went  off  in  high  spirits,"  and  that  tiie  whole  a- 
pable  of  duty  eyinced  the  same  cheerfulness.* 

Nine  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  landed,  with  forty  pieees  of 
cannon.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  the  chief  command,  and  led 
the  first  division.     His  associate  officers  were  the  Earb  of 

*  Waabi^gton  to  the  Prosideiit  of  CongroMk 
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Gornwallis  and  Percy,  General  Grant,  and  Gkncral  Sir  William 
Erskine.  As  their  boats  approached  the  shore,  Colonel  Hand, 
stationed,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  neighborhood  with  his  rifle 
regiment,  retreated  to  the  chain  of  wooded  hills,  and  took  post 
on  a  height  commanding  the  central  road  leading  from  Flatbnsh. 
The  enemy  haying  landed  without  opposition.  Lord  Gomwallis 
was  detached  with  the  reserve  to  Flatbnsh,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  extended  itself  from  the  ferry  at  the  Narrows  throng 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  to  the  Tillage  of  Flatland. 

Lord  Gomwallis,  with  two  battalions  of  li^t-infantry.  Col- 
onel Donop's  corps  of  Hessians,  and  six  field-pieces,  advanced 
rapidly  to  seize  upon  the  central  pass  through  the  hills.  He 
found  Hand  and  his  riflemen  ready  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 
This  brought  him  to  a  halt,  having  been  ordered  not  to  risk  an 
attack  should  the  pass  be  occupied.  He  took  post  for  the  night, 
therefore,  in  the  village  of  Flatbnsh. 

It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  the  enemy  to  force  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  and  get  possession  of  the  heights.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed, New  York  would  be  at  their  mercy.  The  panic  and  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants  went  on  increasing.  Most  of  those  who 
could  afford  it,  had  already  removed  to  the  country.  There  was 
now  a  new  cause  of  terror.  It  was  rumored  that,  should  the 
American  army  retreat  from  the  city,  leave  would  be  given  for 
any  one  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  New  York  Convention  apprised 
Washington  of  this  mmor.  "  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen," 
writes  he  in  reply,  <Hhat  this  report  is  not  founded  on  the  least 
authority  from  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  so  sensible  of  the 
value  of  such  a  city,  and  the  consequences  of  its  destruction  to 
many  worthy  citizens  and  their  fiunilies,  that  nothing  but  th9 
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last  necessity,  and  that  suoh  as  would  justify  me  to  the  whole 
world,  would  induce  me  to  giye  orders  to  that  purpose." 

In  this  time  of  general  alarm,  head-quarters  were  besieged 
by  applicants  for  safeguard  from  the  impending  danger;  and 
Washington  was  even  beset  in  his  walks  by  supplicating  women 
with  their  children.  The  patriot's  heart  throbbed  feelingly  under 
the  soldier's  belt.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  patience  and  benign 
nant  sympathy  with  which  he  listened  to  them,  and  endeaTored 
to  allay  their  fears.  Again  he  urged  the  Convention  to  cany  out 
their  measures  for  the  removal  of  these  defenceless  beingai 
''  There  are  many,"  writes  he,  *'  who  anxiously  wish  to  remove, 
but  have  not  the  means." 

On  the  24th  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  to  inspect  the  lines 
and  reconnoitre  the  neighborhood.  In  this  visit  he  felt  sensibly 
the  want  of  General  Greene's  presence^  to  explain  his  plans  and 
point  out  the  localities. 

The  American  advanced  posts  were  in  the  wooded  hills. 
Colonel  Hann,  with  his  riflemen,  kept  watch  over  the  central 
road,  and  a  strong  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  the 
pass,  to  check  any  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Flatbush.  An* 
other  road  leading  from  Flatbush  to  Bedford,  by  which  the 
enemy  might  get  round  to  the  left  of  the  works  at  Brooklyn,  was 
guarded  by  two  regiments,  one  under  Colonel  Williams,  posted 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  the  other  by  a  Penneylvanian  rifle 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Miles,  posted  on  the  south  side.  The 
enemy  were  stretched  along  the  country  beyond  the  chain  of 
hills. 

As  yet,  nothing  had  taken  place  but  skirmishing  and  irre- 
gular firing  between  the  outposts.  It  was  with  deep  concern 
Washington  noticed  a  pevalent  disorder  and  coniusion  in  the 
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camp.  There  was  a  want  of  system  among  the  officers,  and  co« 
operation  among  the  troops,  each  corps  seeming  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  rest  Vew  of  the  men  had  any  military  experience, 
except,  perchance,  in  bush-fighting  with  the  Indians.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline  and  the  restraint  of  camps,  they  sallied  forth 
whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in  squads,  prowling  about  and 
firing  upon  the  enemy,  like  hunters  after  game. 

Much  of  this  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of 
Oeneral  Greene. 

On  retummg  to  the  city,  therefore,  Washington  gave  the 
command  on  Long  Island  to  General  Putnam,  warning  him, 
however,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  to  summon  the  officers  to- 
gether, and  enjoin  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularities  which 
he  had  obseryed  among  the  troops.  Lines  of  defence  were  to  be 
formed  round  the  encampment,  and  works  on  the  most  advantar 
geous  ground.  Guards  were  to  be  stationed  on  the  lines,  with  a 
brigadier  of  the  day  constantly  at  hand  to  see  that  orders  were 
executed.  Field-officers  were  to  go  the  rounds  and  report  the 
situation  of  the  guards,  and  no  one  was  to  pass  beyond  the  lines 
without  a  special  permit  in  writing.  At  the  same  time,  partisan 
and  scouting  parties,  under  proper  officers,  and  with  regular 
license,  might  sally  forth  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their 
carrying  off  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  country  people. 

Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  wooded  hills  between  the 
works  and  the  enemy's  camp.  The  passes  through  them  were 
to  be  secured  by  ahaiis,  and  defended  by  the  best  troops,  who 
should,  at  all  hazards,  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
militia  being  the  least  tutored  and  experienced,  might  man  the 
interior  works. 

Putnam  crossed  with  alacrity  to  his  post  ^He  was  madA 
VOL.  n. — 13* 
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happy,"  vrites  Colonel  Beed,  '^  by  oltainiiig  leare  to  go 
The  brave  old  man  was  quite  miaerable  at  bemg  kepi  here." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  were  augmenting  fhelr  fanes  cs 
Vhe  island.  Two  brigades  of  Hessians,  under  Lieutoiazii-geBeaS 
De  Hebter,  were  transferred  from  the  camp  on  Siaten  Xslai^  cm 
the  25th.  This  movement  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  ere  ti 
Washington.  By  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  he  had  notioed  thii 
from  time  to  time  tents  were  struck  on  Staten  Island,  and  par- 
tions  of  the  encampment  broken  up;  while  ship  alter  sibf 
weighed  anchor,  and  dropped  down  to  the  Narrows. 

He  now  concluded  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  make  a  ps^ 
with  their  main  force  for  the  possession  of  Brooklyn  Heigbi 
He  accordingly  sent  over  additional  reinforcements,  and  aisoi^ 
them  Colonel  John  Haslet^s  well  equipped  and  well  disciphned 
Dekware  regiment ;  which  was  joined  to  Lord  Stirling's  brigadeL 
chiefly  composed  of  Southern  troops,  and  stationed  outside  of  tko 
lines.  These  were  troops  which  Washington  r^arded  widi 
peculiar  satisfaction,  on  account  of  their  soldierlike  appearance 
and  discipline. 

On  the  26th,  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  accompanied  Bj 
Beed,  the  adjutant-general.  There  was  much  movement  amosg 
tho  enemy's  troops,  and  their  number  was  evidently  augm^ted. 
In  fact,  General  De  Heister  had  reached  Fhitbush  with  his  Hes- 
sians, and  taken  command  of  the  centre ;  whereupon  Sir  Henij 
Clinton,  with  the  right  wing,  drew  off  to  Flatlands,  in  a  diagonal 
line  to  the  right  of  De  Heister,  while  the  left  wing^  commanded 
by  General  Grant,  extended  to  the  place  of  landing  on  Oraves- 
end  Bay. 

Washington  remained  all  day,  aiding  General  Putnam  with 
his  counsels,  who,  new  to  the  oonmmnd,  had  not  been  able  to 
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make  himself  well  acquainted  vrith  the  fortified  posts  beyond  the 
lines.  In  the  evening,  Washington  returned  to  the  city,  full  of 
anzions  thought.  A  general  attack  was  evidently  at  hand. 
Where  would  it  be  made?  How  wonld  his  inexperienced  troops 
Btand  the  encounter?  What  wonld  be  the  defence  of  the  city  if 
assailed  by  the  ships  ?  It  was  a  night  of  intense  solicitude,  and 
well  might  it  be ;  for  during  that  night  a  plan  was  carried  into 
esS&cty  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  Americans. 

The  plan  to  which  we  allude  was  concerted  by  (General  Howe, 
the  commander-in-chief  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  vanguard, 
composed  of  the  choicest  troops,  was,  by  a  circuitous  march  in 
the  night,  to  throw  himself  into  the  road  leading  from  Jamaica 
to  Bedford,  seise  upon  a  pass  through  the  Bedford  Hills,  within 
three  miles  of  that  village,  and  thus  turn  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
can advanced  posts.  It  was  preparatory  to  this  nocturnal  march, 
that  Sir  Henry  during  the  day  had  fallen  back  with  his  troops 
from  Flatbush  to  Flatlands,  and  caused  that  stir  and  movement 
which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans  from  this  stealthy 
march  on  their  left.  General  Grant  was  to  menace  their  right 
flank  toward  Gravesend  before  daybreak,  and  General  De  Heister 
to  cannonade  their  centre,  where  Colonel  Hand  was  stationed. 
*  Neither,  however,  was  to  press  an  attack  until  the  guns  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  should  give  notice  that  he  had  effected  his  pur- 
pose, and  turned  the  lefb  flank  of  the  Americans ;  then  the  latter 
were  to  be  assailed  at  all  points  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  26th,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  began  his  march  from  Flatlands  with  the  vanguard,  com- 
posed of  light  infantry.  Lord  Percy  followed  with  the  grena^ 
diers,  artillery,  and  light  dragoons,  forming  the  centre.    Lord 
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Gomwallifl  brongbt  up  tlie  rear-goard  witb  the  hemrj  ardzmaoL 
General  Howe  accompanied  thia  diviaioiL 

It  was  a  silent  inarch,  without  beat  of  dmm  or  aowai  of 
tnimpet,  under  guidance  of  a  Long  Iskmd  toiy,  along  bj^oa^ 
traversing  a  swamp  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  so  aexoes  tbe  ooaa- 
trjto  the  Jamaica  road.    About  two  hours  before  dajbrea^ 
they  arriTod  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pass  through  the  Bed&rd 
Hills,  and  halted  to  prepare  for  an  attack.     At  this  janetBie 
they  captured  an  Americaa  patrol,  and  learnt^  to  tbeir  surpm, 
that  the  Bedford  pass  was  unoccupied.    In  fact,  the  whole  nai 
beyond  Bedford,  leading  to  Jamaica,  had  been  left  aEignarded,ei- 
cepting  by  some  light  volunteer  troops.    Colonels  Williams  sd 
Miles,  who  were  stationed  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Hand,  araoag 
the  wooded  hills,  had  been  instructed  to  send  out  parties  oeca> 
sionally  to  patrol  the  road,  but  no  troops  had  been  stationed  at 
the  Bedford  pass.    The  road  and  pass  may  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  General  Greene's  plan  of  defence,  or  may  have  beea. 
thought  too  far  out  of  the  way  to  need  q)ecial  precaution.    Tht 
neglect  of  them,  however,  proved  fatal. 

Sir  Heniy  Clinton  immediately  detached  a  battalion  of  li^ 
infantry  to  secure  the  pass ;  and,  advancing  with  his  corps  at  tha 
first  break  of  day,  possessed  himself  of  the  heights.  He  m 
now  within  three  miles  of  Bedford,  and  his  march  had  been  un- 
discovered. Having  passed  the  heights,  therefore,  he  halted  his 
division  for  the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment,  preparatory  to 
the  morning's  hostilities. 

There  we  will  leave  them,  while  we  note  how  the  other  divi- 
sions  performed  their  part  of  the  plan. 

About  midnight  General  Grant  moved  from  Gravcsend  Say, 
with  the  left  wing,  composed  of  two  brigades  and  a  regiment  of 
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regulars}  a  battalion  of  New  York  loyalists,  and  ten  field-pieces. 
He  proceeded  along  the  road  leading  past  the  Narrows  and  Ch)w- 
anus  Core,  toward  the  right  of  the  American  works.  A  picket 
goard  of  Pennsylvanian  and  New  York  militia,  nnder  Colonel 
Atlee,  retired  before  him  fighting  to  a  position  on  the  skirts  of 
the  wooded  hills. 

In  the  mean  tinA^  scents  had  brought  in  word  to  the  Ameri- 
can lines  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  force  npon  the 
right  General  Pntnam  instantly  ordered  Lord  Stirling  to 
hasten  with  the  two  regiments  nearest  at  hand,  and  hold  them  in 
check.  These  were  Haslet's  Delaware,  and  Smallwood's  Mary- 
land regiments ;  the  latter  the  macaronisy  in  scarlet  and  buff, 
who  had  outshone,  in  camp,  their  yoeman  fellowHBoldiers  in  home- 
spmu  They  tamed  out  with  great  alacrity,  and  Stirling  pushed 
forward  with  them  on  the  road  toward  the  Narrows.  By  the 
time  he  had  passed  Oowanns  Gove,  daylight  began  to  appear. 
Here,  on  a  rising  ground,  he  met  Colonel  Atlee  with  his  Penn- 
sylvania Provincials,  and  learned  that  the  enemy  were  near. 
Indeed,  their  front  began  to  appear  in  the  uncertain  twilight. 
Stirling  ordered  Atlee  to  place  himself  in  ambush  in  an  orchard 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  await  their  coming  up,  while  he 
formed  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  regiments  along  a  ridge 
from  the  road,  up  to  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

.Atlee  gave  the  enemy  two  or  three  volleys  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  then  retreated  and  formed  in  the  wood  on  Lord 
Stirling's  lefi.  By  this  time  his  lordship  was  reinforced  by 
KichUne's  riflemen,  part  of  whom  he  placed  along  a  hedge  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  part  in  front  of  the  wood.  General  Grant 
threw  his  light  troops  in  the  advance,  and  posted  them  in  lUi  or* 
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chard  and  behind  hedges,  extending  in  front  of  the 
and  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight  A  rattling  fire  oammeBeed 
between  the  British  light  troops  and  the  American  liAaaa, 
which  continued  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  former  retired  to 
their  main  body.  In  the  mean  time,  Stirling's  position  had  bea 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Carpenter  with  two  fieU- 
pieces.  These  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  ea» 
mand  the  road  and  the  approach  for  some  hundred  yards.  Geo- 
eral  Grant,  likewise,  brought  up  his  artillery  within  three  Ini- 
dred  yards,  and  formed  his  brigades  on  oppoate  hills,  about  six 
hundred  yards  distant.  There  was  occasional  casnoiiading  o 
both  sides,  but  neither  party  sought  a  general  action. 

Lord  Stirling's  object  was  merely  to  hold  the  enemy  in  ched; 
and  the  instructions  of  General  Grant,  as  we  have  shown,  wen 
not  to  press  an  attack  until  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  €b 
the  left  flank  of  the  Americans. 

During  this  time,  De  Heister  had  commenced  his  part  of  the 
plan  by  opening  a  cannonade  from  his  camp  at  Flatbush,  upon  tke 
redoubt,  at  the  pass  of  the  wooded  hills,  where  Hand  and  liis 
riflemen  were  stationed.  On  hearing  this,  General  Sullivan,  libo 
was  within  the  lines,  rode  forth  to  Colonel  Hand^s  post  to  zecoB* 
noitre.  De  Heister,  however,  according  to  the  plan  of  open* 
tions,  did  not  advance  from  Flatbush,  but  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
from  his  artillery  on  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  pass,  which  re- 
plied as  briskly.  At  the  same  time,  a  cannonade  from  a  Sritisk 
ship  upon  the  battery  at  Bed  Hook,  contributed  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  mean  time  terror  reigned  in  New  York.     The  volley- 
ing of  musketry  and  the  booming  of  cannon  at  early  daws,  had 
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dIA  of  ike  fightiDg  that  had  oommenced.  As  the  moming  ad^ 
'aneed,  and  platoon  firing  and  the  occasional  discharge  of  a  field- 
>iece  irere  heard  in  different  directions,  the  terror  increased. 
PV^aal&iiigton  was  still  in  doubt  whether  this  was  but  a  part  of  a 
^neral  attack,  in  which  the  city  was  to  be  included:  Five  ships 
o£  -^Iie  line  were  endeavoring  to  beat  up  the  baj.  Were  thej  to 
oanxkouade  the  cit j,  or  to  land  troops  above  it  ?  Fortunately^  a 
B\»Ton^  head-wind  baffled  their  efforts ;  but  one  vessel  of  inferior 
force  got  up  far  enough  to  open  the  fire  already  mentioned  upon 
tlie  fort  at  Bed  Hook. 

Seeing  no  likelihood  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  city, 
"Washington  hastened  over  to  Brooklyn  in  his  barge,  and  galloped 
up  to  the  works.  He  arrived  there  in  time  to  witness  the  ca- 
tastrophe for  which  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  had  been 
concerted.  ^ 

The  thundering  of  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Bedford,  had 
given  notice  that  Sir  Henry  had  turned  the  left  of  the  Americans. 
Do  Heister  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Count  Donop  to  advance 
irith  his  Hessian  regiment,  and  storm  the  redoubt,  while  he  fol- 
lowed with  his  whole  division.     Sullivan  did  not  remain  to  defend 
the  redoubt.    Sir  Henry's  cannon  had  apprised  him  of  the  fatal 
truth,  that  his  flank  was  turned,  and  he  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded.    He  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  lines,  but  it  was  already 
too  late.     Scarce  had  he  descended  from  the  height,  and  emerged 
into  the  plain,  when  ho  was  met  by  the  British  light  infantry,  and 
dragoons,  and  driven  back   into  the  woods.    By  this  time  De 
Heister  and  his  Hessians  had  come  up,  and  now  commenced  a 
scene  of  confusion,  consternation,  and  slaughter,  in  which  the 
troops  under  Williams  and  Miles  were  involved.    Hemmed  in  and 
entrapped  between  the  British  and  Hessians,  and  driven  from 
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one  to  the  other,  the  AmericaDB  fought  for  a  tizne  brsTefy,  or 
rather  desperately.    Some  were  eat  down  and  trampled  hj  the 
eavaliy,  others  bayoneted  withoat  mercy  by  the  Heeauwa*     Soae 
rallied  in  groups,  and  made  a  brief  stand  with  their  rifles  £nm 
rocks  or  behind  trees.    The  whole  pass  was  a  scene  of  caznage^ 
resounding  with  the  clash  ci  anns,  the  tramp  of  horsesy  the  vfi- 
leying  of  fire-arms  and  the  cries  of  the  combatantSy  with  lunr  aed 
then  the  dreary  brayiDg  of  the  trumpet    We  g^ye  the  words  of 
one  who  mingled  in  the  fight,  and  whom  we  have  heard  speak 
with  horror  of  the  sanguinary  fury  with  which  the  Hcasiajis  p&d 
the  bayonet    At  length  some  of  the  Americans,  bj  a  deepen^ 
effort,  cut  their  way  throu^  the  host  of  foes,  and  effected  a  reteeit 
to  the  lines,  fighting  as  they  went    Others  took  refoge  amoi^ 
the  woods  and  fiEtstnesses  of  the  hills,  but  a  great  part  were  either 
killed   or  taken   prisoners.    Among  the   latter   was   Genenl 
Sullivan. 

Washington,  as  we  hare  observed,  arrived  in  time  to  witoes 
this  catastrophe,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  it.     He  had  heard 
the  din  of  the  battle  in  the  woods,  and  seen  the  smoke  nsing  fron 
among  the  trees ;  but  a  deep  column  of  the  enemy  was  desoendiog 
from  the  hills  on  the  left;  his  choicest  troops  were  all  in  aotion, 
and  he  had  none  but  milida  to  man  the  works.    His  solicitade 
was  now  awakened  for  the  safety  of  Lord  Stirling  and  his  oozpe^ 
who  had  been  all  the  morning  exchanging  cannonades  -with  Gen- 
eral Grant    The  forbearance  of  the  latter  in  not  advancing, 
though  so   superior  in  force,  had   been  mismterpreted  by  the 
Americana.    According  to  Colonel  Haslet's  statement,  the  Bel- 
awares  and  Marylanders,  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  "  stood 
upwards  of  four  hours,  with  a  firm  and  determined  counteDaoee^ 
in  dose  array,  their  colors  flying,  the  enemy's  artilleiy  pUjiog 
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on  them  all  the  while,  not  daring  io  advance  and  attach  ihem^ 
though  six  times  their  number^  and  nearly  sorroimding  them."  * 
Washington  saw  the  danger  to  which  these  braye  fellows  were 
exposed,  thongh  they  could  not.  Stationed  on  a  hill  within  the 
lines,  he  commanded,  with  his  telescope,  a  view  of  the  whole 
field,  and  saw  the  enemy's  reserve,  nnder  Oomwallis,  marching 
down  by  a  cross-road  to  get  in  their  rear,  and  thus  place  them 
between  two  fires.    With  breathless  anxiety  he  watched  the  re- 

BOlt 

The  sound  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  cannon  apprised  Stirling 
that  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  lines.  General  Grant, 
too,  aware  that  the  time  had  come  for  earnest  action,  was  closing 
np,  and  had  already  taken  Colonel  Atlee  prisoner.  His  lordship 
now  thought  to  effect  a  circuitous  retreat  to  the  lines,  by  crossing 
the  creek  which  empties  into  Gowanus  Core,  near  what  was  called 
the  Yellow  Mills.  There  was  a  bridge  and  mill-dam,  and  the 
creek  mi^t  be  forded  at  low  water,  but  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
for  the  tide  was  rising. 

Leaving  part  of  his  men  to  keep  face  toward  Greneral  Grant, 
Stirling  advanced  with  the  rest  to  pass  the  creek,  but  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  appearance  of  Comwallis  and  his  grena- 
diers. 

Washington,  and  some  of  his  officers  on  the  hill,  who  watched 
every  movement,  had  supposed  that  Stirling  and  his  troops,  find- 
ing the  case  desperate,  would  surrender  in  a  body,  without  firing. 
On  the  contrary,  his  lordship  boldly  attacked  Comwallis  with 
half  of  Smallwood's  battalion,  while  the  rest  of  his  troops  re- 
treated across  the  creek.    Washington  wrung  his  hands  in  agony 

*  AllBe  to  Col  Bodney.    Sparki^  iv.  616. 
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at  tbe  nght.    <<Good  Oodl"  cried  he,  ''what  brare  leDoinl 
most  this  day  losel "  * 

It  was,  indeed,  a  desperate  fight;  and  now  SmalliroodV  i 
aronis  showed  their  game  spirit.  They  were  repe^tedfy  hrote, 
but  as  often  rallied,  and  renewed  the  fight  ''  We  were  on  & 
point  of  driving  Lord  GomwaUis  from  his  station,"  ^wrrites  Tjssd 
Stirling,  '<  but  large  reinforcements  arriving,  rendered  it  isipQe- 
siblo  to  do  more  than  provide  for  safety." 

"  Being  thus  snrrounded,  and  no  probability  of  a   reinibree- 
ment,"  writes  a  Maryland  officer,  "  his  lordship  ordered  me  to  re- 
treat with  the  reDQaining  part  of  our  men,  and  force  our  way  to 
our  camp.     We  soon  fell  in  with  a  party  of  ihe  enemj,  'whs 
clubbed  their  firelocks,  and  waved  their  hats  to  ns  as  if  tiny 
meant  to  surrender  as  prisoners;  but  on  our  advancing  wi^a 
sixty  yards,  they  presented  their  pieces  and  fired,  wblcb  we  re- 
turned with  BO  much  warmth  that  they  soon  quitted  their  post, 
and  retired  to  a  large  body  that  was  lying  in  ambuscade."  f 

The  enemy  rallied,  and  returned  to  the  combat  with  ad(& 
tional  force.  Only  five  companies  of  Smallwood's  battalion  were 
now  in  action.  There  was  a  warm  and  close  engagement  for 
nearly  ten  minutes.  The  stru^le  became  desperate  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  Broken  and  disordered,  they  rallied  in  a 
piece  of  woods,  and  made  a  second  attack.  They  were  again 
overpowered  with  numbers.  Some  were  surrounded  and  bayon- 
eted in  a  field  of  Indian  com ;  others  joined  their  comrades  who 
were  retreating  across  the  marsh.  Lord  Stirling  had  encouraged 
and  animated  his  young  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  but 


*  Letter  from  an  American  officer.    Am.  Aithives,  5di  Seriei^  S.  108^ 
t  Letter  ftom  a  Maxylaader.    Idem,  6tii  Seriei^  L  128& 
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when  all  was  lost,  he  sooght  out  General  De  Heister,  and  sorren- 
dered  himflelf  as  his  prisoner. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  brare  fellows,  most  of  them 
of  Smallwood's  regim^t,  perished  in  this  deadly  struggle,  within 
sight  of  the  lines  of  Brooklyn.  That  part  of  the  Delaware  troops 
who  had  first  crossed  the  creek  and  swamp,  made  good  their  re- 
treat to  the  lines  with  a  trifling  loss,  and  entered  the  camp  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  drenched  with  water,  hnt  bringing  with  them 
twenty-three  prisoners,  and  their  standard  tattered  by  grape- 
shot. 

The  enemy  now  concentrated  their  forces  within  a  few  hmi- 
dred  yards  of  the  redoubts.  The  grenadiers  were  within  musket 
shot.  Washington  expected  they  would  storm  the  works,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  defence.  The  discharge  of  a  camion  and 
▼olleys  of  musketry  from  the  part  of  the  lines  nearest  to  them, 
seemed  to  bring  them  to  a  pause. 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  forbearance  of  the  British  commander 
that  prerented  a  bloody  conflict.  His  troops,  heated  with  action 
and  flushed  with  success,  were  eager  to  storm  the  works ;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  life  tbat  must  attend  an  assault, 
when  the  object  might  be  attained  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  regular 
approaches.  Checking  the  ardor  of  his  men,  therefore,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  he  drew  them  off  to  a  hollow  way,  in  front 
of  the  lines,  but  out  of  reach  of  the  musketry,  and  encamped 
there  for  the  night.  * 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  disastrous  battle  has  been 
Tariously  stated,  but  is  thought  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
to  have  been  nearly  two  thousand;  a  large  number,  considering 

*  General  Howeto  Loid  G.  G«niiiune.    Bemembnooer,  iii.  847* 
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that  not  above  five  thousand  were  engaged.     The  enemy  adoioi* 
ledgd  a  loss  of  380  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  saccess  of  the  enemy  was  attributed,  in  some  meanze,  to 
the  doubt  in  which  Washington  was  kept  as  to  the  nature  of  tk 
intended  attack,  and  at  what  point  it  would  chiefly  be  m^ 
This  obliged  him  to  keep  a  great  part  of  bis  forces  in  New  Tiak 
and  to  distribute  those  at  Brooklyn  over  a  wide  extent  of  casm- 
tiy,  and  at  widely  distant  places.  In  fEict,  he  knc^w  not  the  » 
perior  number  of  the  enemy  encamped  on  Long  Island,  a  m^ 
ity  of  them  haying  been  furtively  landed  in  the  night,  some  dap 
after  the  debarkation  of  the  first  division. 

Much  of  the  day's  disaster  has  been  attributed,  also,  to  a  en- 
fusion  in  the  command,  caused  by  the  illness  of  (General  Greena 
Putnam,  who  had  supplied  his  place  in  the  emergency  after  tke 
enemy  had  landed,  had  not  time  to  make  himself  acquainted  vil^ 
the  post,  and  the  surrounding  country.  Sullivan,  though  in  lb 
letters  he  professes  to  have  considered  himself  subordinate  to 
General  Putnam  within  the  lines,  seems  still  to  have  exercised 
somewhat  of  an  independent  command,  and  to  have  acted  at  liii 
own  discretion :  while  Lord  Stirling  was  said  to  have  commaoj 
of  all  the  troops  outside  of  the  works. 

The  fatal  error,  however,  and  one  probably  arising  from  aO 
these  causes,  consisted  in  leaving  the  passes  through  the  wooded 
hills  too  weakly  fortified  and  guarded;  and  especially  in  negleei- 
ing  the  eastern  road,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  got  in  the  rear 
of  the  advanced  troops,  cut  them  off  from  the  lines,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  a  cross  fire  of  his  own  men  and  Be  Heister^  Hes- 
sians. 

*  Howe  states  the  piisonen  at  1094,  imd  compiztes  ilie  whole  A-mtrirm 
Um  at  ^800. 
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TIlis  able  and  fotal  sclieiiie  of  the  enemy  might  have  been 
thwarted,  had  the  army  been  provided  with  a  few  troops  of  light* 
horae,  to  serre  as  yidettes.  With  these  to  sooar  the  roads  and 
bring  intelligence,  the  night  march  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  so  de- 
cisive of  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
discoyered  and  reported.  The  Connecticut  horsemen,  therefore, 
ridiculed  by  the  Southerners  for  their  homely  equipments,  sneered 
at  as  useless,  and  dismissed  for  standmg  on  their  dignity  and  priyi* 
leges  as  troopers,  might,  if  retained,  have  sayed  the  army  from 
being  surprised  and  severed,  its  advanced  guards  routed,  and 
those  very  Southern  troops  cut  up,  captured,  and  almost  annihi* 
Uted. 
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The  nigbt  after  the  battle  was  a  weary,  yet  almost  sleepless  ow 
to  the  Americana.     Fatigued,  dispirited,  many  of  them  sick  ami 
wounded,  yet  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  without  tent  or  ci&s 
shelter.     To  Washington  it  was  a  night  of  anxious  vigiL    ^reij 
thing  boded  a  close  and  deadly  conflict.     The  enemy  had  pitdsad 
a  number  of  tents  about  a  mile  distant     Their  sentries  were  l^ 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  close  to  the  American  sentries.    At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Washington  went  the  round  of  the 
works,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  to  speak  words  of  encourage- 
ment.    The  morning  broke  lowering  and  dreary.    Large  encamp- 
ments were  gradually  descried;   to  appearance,  the  enemy  wen 
twenty  thousand  strong.    As  the  day  advanced,  their  ordnance 
began  to  play  upon  the  works.    They  were  proceeding  to  intrendi 
themselves,  but  were  driven  into  their  tents  by  a  drenching  raio. 
Early  in  the  morning  General  Mifflin  arrived  in  camp,  with 
part  of  the  troops  which  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Wadungton 
and  King's  Bridge.     He  brought  with  him  Shoe's  prime  Phila- 
delphia regiment,  and  Magaw^s  Pennsylvania  regiment,  both  well 
disciplined  and  officered,  and  accustomed  to  act  together.    Thej 
were  so  much  reduced  in  number,  however,  by  sickness,  that  they 
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did  not  amount  in  the  whole,  to  moro  than  eight  hundred  men. 
With  Mifi^  came  also  Colonel  Glorer's  Massachasetts  regiment, 
composed  chiefly  of  Marblehead  fishermen  and  sailors,  hardy, 
adroit,  and  weather-proof;  trimly  clad  in  bine  jackets  and  trow- 
sers.  The  detachment  numbered,  in  the  whole,  about  thirteen 
hundred  men,  all  fresh  and  full  of  spirits.  Every  eye  brightened 
as  they  marched  briskly  along  the  line  with  alert  step  and  cheery 
aspect  They  were  posted  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  intrench- 
ments  towarde  the  Wallabout. 

There  were  skirmishes  throughout  the  day,  between  the  rifle- 
men  on  the  advanced  posts  and  the  British  "  irregulars,"  which 
at  times  were  quite  severe ;  but  no  decided  attack  was  attempted. 
The  main  body  of  the  enemy  kept  within  their  tents  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  day;  when  they  began  to  break  ground  at 
about  five  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  works,  as  if  prepar- 
ing to  carry  them  by  regular  ^preaches. 

On  the  29th,  there  was  a  dense  fog  over  the  island,  that 
wrapped  every  thing  in  mystery.  In  the  course  of  the  momiug. 
General  Mifflin,  with  Adjutant-general  Beed,  and  Colonel  Gray- 
son of  Virginia,  one  of  Washington's  aides-de-camp,  rode  to  the 
western  outposts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bed  Hook.  While  they 
were  there,  a  light  breeze  lifted  the  fog  from  a  part  of  the  New 
York  Bay,  and  revealed  the  British  ships  at  their  anchorage  op- 
ponte  Staten  Island.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  bustle 
among  theuL  Boats  were  passing  to  and  from  the  admiral's  ship^ 
as  if  seeking  or  carrying  orders.  Some  movement  was  appa- 
rently in  agitation.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  reconnoitring 
party  that  the  fleet  was  preparing,  should  the  wind  hold  and  the 
fog  clear  away,  to  come  up  the  bay  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  silence 
the  fiseble  batteries  at  Bed  Hook  and  the  city,  and  anchor  in  the 
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East  River.    In  that  case  the  annj  <hi  Long  Island  woali  k 
completely  snrroiinded  and  entrapped. 

Alarmed  at  this  perilous  probability,  they  purred  haA  ti 
head-quarters,  to  urge  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  tiie  9xmj, 
As  this  might  not  be  acceptable  advice,  Reed,  emboldened  by  iai 
intimacy  wit£  the  commander-in*chief,  undertook    to   gm   ml 
V^ashington  instantly  summoned  a  council  of  war.   The  diSemttf 
was  already  apparent,  of  guarding  such  extenmve  works 
troops  fatigued  and  dispirited,  and  exposed  io  the  inclc 
of  the  weather.     Other    dangers   now    presented    themadres. 
Their  conmiunication  with  New  York  might  be  cut  off  by  ik$ 
fleet  from  below.     Other  ships  had  passed  round  Long  Lsk^ 
and  were  at  Flushing  Bay  on  the  Sound.     Theso  might  Jxei 
troops  on  the  east  side  of  Harlem  River,  and  make  themselvei 
masters  of   King's    Bridge;    that   key  of  Manhattan  IsiAsd 
Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  was  resolTed  t» 
cross  with  the  troops  to  the  city  that  very  night. 

Never  did  retreat  require  greater  secrecy  and  circumspectioD. 
Nine  thousand  men,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  before  a  victorious  army,  encamped  so  near,  that 
every  stroke  of  spade  and  pickaxe  from  their  trenches  could  be 
heard.  The  retreating  troops,  moreover,  were  to  be  embarked 
and  conveyed  across  a  strait  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  swept 
by  rapid  tides.  The  least  alarm  of  their  morement  would  bring 
the  enemy  upon  them,  and  produce  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion 
and  carnage  at  the  place  of  embarkation. 

Washington  made  the  preparatory  arrangements  with  great 
alertness,  yet  profound  secrecy.  Verbal  orders  were  sent  to 
Colonel  Hughes,  who  acted  as  quartermaster-general,  to  impress 
all  water  craft,  large  and  small,  from  Spyt  den  Duvel  on  the 
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Hadson  round  to  Hell  Oate  on  the  Sound,  and  bare  them  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city  by  evening.  The  order  was  issaed  at  noon, 
and  80  promptly  ezecnted,  that,  although  some  of  the  vessels  had 
to  be  brought  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  they  were  all  at  Brook- 
lyn at  eight  o'dook  in  the  evening,  and  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Oolonel  Glover^s  amphibious  Marblehead  regiment. 

To  prepare  the  army  for  a  general  movement  without  betray- 
ing the  object,  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The 
orders  caused  surprise,  for  the  poor  fellows  were  exhausted,  and 
their  arms  rendered  nearly  useless  by  the  rain ;  all,  however,  pre- 
pared to  obey ;  but  several  made  nuncupative  wills ;  as  is  cus- 
tomary among  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  sudden  and  deadly  periL 

According  to  Washington's  plan  of  retreat,  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  discovering  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  until 
their  main  body  should  have  embarked  in  the  boats  and  pushed 
off  from  the  shore,  (General  Mi£9in  was  to  remain  at  the  lines  with 
his  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  the  gallant  remains  of  Haslet, 
Smallwood  and  Hand's  regiments,  with  guards  posted  and  sen- 
tinels alert,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  was  taking  place ;  when 
the  main  embarkation  was  effected,  they  were  themselves  to  move 
off  quietly,  march  briskly  to  the  ferry,  and  embark.  In  case  of 
any  alarm  that  might  disconcert  the  arrangements,  Brooklyn 
church  was  to  be  the  rallying  place,  whither  all  should  repair, 
so  as  unitedly  to  resist  any  attack. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  troops  began  to  retire 
from  the  breastworks.  As  one  regiment  quietly  withdrew  from 
their  station  on  guard,  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  moved  up 
and  filled  the  vacancy.  There  was  a  stifled  murmur  in  the  camp, 
unavoidable  in  a  movement  of  the  kind ;  but  it  gradually  died 
VOL.  II. — ^14 
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away  in  the  direotioB  of  ihe  riyer,  aa  the  mak  body 
in  silence  and  order.  The  yoathfol  Hamiltoo,  iriioae  milite) 
merita  bad  won  ihe  favor  of  General  Greene,  and  who  liad  ktf 
luB  baggage  and  a  field-pieoe  in  the  battle,  bron^t  iq>  tlie  rer 
of  the  retreating  party.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  la  Ik 
midst  of  this  hushed  and  anxious  moyement,  a  famy*nn  ^^nd^  ti 
with  a  tremendons  joar.  ^'The  effect,"  says  an  Americas  vk 
was  present,  <<  was  at  once  alarming  and  sablime.  If  the  eqk- 
sion  was  within  oar  lines,  the  gan  was  probably  dlacfaaiged  in^ 
act  of  spiking  it,  and  conld  have  been  no  less  a  matter  of  ^m- 
lation  to  the  enemy  than  to  onrselyes."  * 

"What  with  the  greatness  of  the  stake,  the  darknftas  of  lk 
night,  the  nnoertunty  of  the  design,  and  ihe  extreme  haard  if 
the  issue,"  adds  the  same  writer, "  it  wonld  be  diflBiciilt  to  e» 
ceiye  a  more  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  scene.'* 

The  meaning  of  this  midnight  gon  was  neyer  aaeertaaad; 
fortunately,  though  it  startled  the  Americans,  it  £uled  to  lom 
the  British  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  embarkation  went  on  with  all  poatt 
despatch,  nnder  the  Tigilant  eye  of  Washington,  who  statioBii 
himself  at  the  ferry,  superintending  every  movement  Ii  )m 
anxiety  for  despatch,  he  sent  back  Colonel  Scammel,  one  of  la 
aides-dorcamp,  to  hasten  forward  all  ihe  troops  that  were  on  tk 
marcL  Scammel  blundered  in  executing  his  errand,  and  gan 
the  order  to  Mifflin  likewise.  The  general  instantly  caUed  in  liis 
pickets  and  sentinels,  and  set  off  for  the  ferry. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  turned;  there  was  a  strong  viod 
from  the  north-east ;  the  boats  wiih  oars  wore  insufficient  to  oon* 

•  Gffa.7doo*8M6moiz^  edited  by  I  a  littell,  p.  167. 
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rej  the  troops ;  thoeo  with  sails  ootdd  not  make  headway  against 
wind  and  tide.  There  was  some  confusion  at  the  ferry,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  General  Mifflin  came  down  with  the  whole  cover- 
ing party;  adding  to  the  embarrassment  and  uproar. 

'<0ood.  Oodl  General  Mifflin!"  cried  Washington,  ''I  am 
afraid  you  have  mined  us  by  so  unseasonably  withdrawing  the 
troops  from  the  lines." 

"  I  did  so  by  your  order,"  replied  Mifflin  with  some  warmth. 
« It  cannot  be  1 "  exelMmed  Washington.  «  By  G— ,  I  did !  " 
was  the  blunt  rejoinder.  "  Did  Scammel  act  as  aide-de-camp  for 
the  day,  or  did  he  not  ?  "  «  He  did."  «  Then,"  said  Mifflm,  "  I 
had  orders  through  him."  "  It  is  a  dreadful  mistake,"  rejoined 
Washington,  "and  unless  the  troops  can  regain  the  lines  before 
their  absence  is  discovered  by  the  enemy,  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended." 

Mifflin  led  back  his  men  to  the  lines,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely deserted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Fortunately,  the 
dense  fog  had  prevented  the  enemy  from  discovering  that  they 
were  unoccupied.  The  men  resumed  their  former  posts,  and 
remained  at  them  until  called  off  to  cross  the  ferry.  "  Whoever 
has  seen  troops  in  a  similar  situation,"  writes  General  Heath,  "or 
duly  contemplates  the  human  heart  in  such  trials,  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  these  brave  men  on  this  occasion." 

The  fog  which  prevailed  all  this  lime,  seemed  almost  provi- 
dential. While  it  hung  over  Long  Island,  and  concealed  the 
movements  of  the  Americans,  the  atmosphere  was  clear  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river.  The  adverse  wind,  too,  died  away, 
the  river  became  so  smooth  that  the  row-boats  could  be  laden 
almost  to  the  gunwale ;  and  a  favoring  breeze  sprang  up  for  the 
•ail-boat&     The  whole  embarkation  of  troops,  artillery,  ammuni- 
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Hon,  proyisioDSi  cattle,  horses  and  caxts,  was  h^pO j  ^eeted,  jsi 
by  daybreak  the  greater  part  bad  safely  reached  the  city,  tbiEa 
to  the  aid  of  Glover's  Marblebead  men.  Scarce  any  tbing  wm 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  excepting  a  fev  heavy  pieces  of  utB- 
lery.  At  a  proper  time,  MifSin  with  his  covering  party  k&  &e 
lines,  and  effected  a  silent  retreat  to  the  ferry.  WashbgfcoB^ 
though  repeatedly  entreated,  refused  to  enter  a  boat  until  all  tae 
troops  were  embarked;  and  crossed  the  river  with  the  last 

A  Long  Island  tradition  tells  how  the  Britiah  camp  beeaa 
aware  of  the  march  which  had  been  stolen  upon  it.*  Near  &e 
ferry,  resided  a  Mrs.  Rapelye,  whose  hilsband,  suspected  of  bmr^ 
ing  the  enemy,  had  been  removed  to  the  interior  of  New  Jen^ 
On  seeing  the  embarkation  of  the  first  detachment^  she,  oat  of  kf- 
alty  or  revenge,  sent  off  a  black  servant  to  inform  the  first  Biiti^ 
officer  he  could  find,  of  what  was  going  on.  The  negro  aaceeedei 
in  passing  the  American  sentinels,  but  arrived  at  a  Heasbai  o^ 
post,  where  he  could  not  make  himself  understood,  and  was  ptf 
under  guard  as  a  suspicious  person.  There  he  was  kept  util 
daybreak,  when  an  officer  visiting  the  post,  examined  him,  and  vis 
astounded  by  his  story.  An  alarm  was  ^ven,  the  troops  wee 
called  to  arms;  Captain  Montresor,  aide*de-camp  of  Ckoenl 
Howe,  followed  by  a  handful  of  men,  climbed  cautionaly  over  tlie 
crest  of  the  works  and  found  them  deserted.  Advanced  parties 
were  hurried  down  to  the  ferry.  The  fog  had  cleared  away,  suffi- 
ciently for  them  to  see  the  rear  boats  of  the  retreating  army  half 
way  across  the  river.  One  boat,  still  within  muaket-shot,  wu 
compelled  to  return ;  it  was  maimed  by  three  vagabonds,  who  hid 
lingered  behind  to  plunder. 

*  Hi«tLongl8liind,p.258. 
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Tliis  eztraordiiuury  retreat,  vbicli,  in  ita  silenoe  and  celerity, 
eqxiaUed  the  midnight  fortifying  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  one  of  the 
most  signal  aohieyements  of  the  war,  and  redounded  greatly  to  the 
repatation  of  Washington,  who,  we  are  told,  for  forty-eight  hours 
preceding  the  safe  extricating  of  his  army  from  their  perilous 
situation,  scarce  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  on  horseback.  Many,  however,  who  considered  the  variety 
of  risks  and  dangers  which  surrounded  the  camp,  and  the  appa- 
rently fortuitous  circumstances  which  averted  them  all,  were  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  safe  retreat  of  the  patriot  army  to  a  pecu- 
liar Providence. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

EAMO  ISLAND  IK  rO3SBSSI0K  or  THE  ENBKT — ^DSSXBEBBKD  SCrCAHOS  OT  !■ 
AMBRTCAN  ABMY  AT  NEW  YORK — QCESTIOX  OF  ABANDOJOSO  THS  CUT— 
LBZTERS  FROM  EITHER  CAMP — ENEMY'S  SHIPS  VX  THE  SOUND — BIXOT£L 
or  WOMEN  AND  CHIU>BSN  FROM  THE  CITT— YSARNXNO  VOB  BOaiB  AJBK 
THE  MnJIIA— TOLERANT  IDEAS  09  WASaXNGTON  AND  QREBSB— VOBT  CBB- 
STrnTTION—CONrERENCB  OF  LORD  HOWS  WZTH  A  OOMMinES  FBOK  06B- 
OBBS& 

The  enemy  had  now  possession  of  Long  Island.  Britisb  vA 
Hessian  troops  garrisoned  the  works  at  Brooklyn,  or  were  & 
tributcd  at  Boshwick,  Newtown,  Hell  Gate  and  Flashing.  Adour 
ral  Howe  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  and  an<^ored 
close  to  GFovernor's  Island,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city. 

'^  Oar  situation  is  truly  distressing,"  writes  Washington  to  ths 
President  of  Oongress,  on  the  2d  of  September.  ''The  diedf 
our  detachment  sustalued  on  the  27th  ultimo,  has  dispirited  too 
great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds  witii 
apprehension  and  despair.  The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth 
their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly  oj^osition  in  order  to 
repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  to 
return.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off;  in  same  instances 
almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and  by  companiesy  at  > 
time,    •    •    •    •    ^ith  the  deepest  concern,  I  am  obli|^  to 
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• 
oonfeas  my  want  of  confidenoe  in  the  generality  of  the  troops. 

*    *    *     Oar  number  of  men  at  present  fit  for  duty  is  under 

twenty  thousand.    I  have  ordered  (General  Mercer  to  send  the 

men  intended  for  the  flying  camp  to  this  place,  about  a  thousand 

in  number,  and  to  try  with  the  militia,  if  practicable,  to  make  a 

diversion  upon  Staten  Island.     Till  of  late,  I  had  no  doubt  in  my 

own  mind  of  defending  this  place ;  nor  should  I  have  yet,  if  the 

men  would  do  their  duty,  but  this  I  despair  o£ 

''If  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  ought  it  to 
stand  as  winter  quarters  for  the  enemy  ?  They  would  derive 
great  conveniences  from  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  much  property 
would  be  destroyed  on  the  other.  It  is  an  important  question, 
but  will  admit  of  but  little  time  for  deliberation.  At  present,  I 
dare  say  the  enemy  mean  to  preserve  it  if  they  can.  If  Con- 
gress, therefore,  should  resolve  upon  the  destruction  of  it,  the 
resolution  should  be  a  profound  secret,  as  the  knowledge  will 
make  a  capital  change  in  their  plans." 

Colonel  ILeedy  writing  on  the  same  day  to  his  wife,  says,  '^  I 
have  only  time  to  say  I  am  alive  and  well;  as  to  spirits,  but 
middling.  •  •  •  •  My  country  will,  I  trust,  ye*  be  free, 
whatever  may  be  our  fate  who  are  cooped  up,  or  are  in  danger 
of  so  being,  on  this  tongue  of  land,  where  we  ought  never  to  havo 


We  turn  to  cite  letters  of  the  very  same  date  from  British 
officers  on  Long  Island,  fall  of  rumors  and  surmises.  ^'  I  have 
just  heard,"  writes  an  English  field-officer,  '<  there  has  been  a 
most  dreadfdl  fray  in  the  town  of  New  York.  The  New  Eng- 
landera  insisted  on  setting  the  town  on  fire  and  retreating.     This 

*  Force's  Am.  Archiveay  5th  SerieSi  iL  128. 
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^rB8  opposed  by  the  New  Yorkers,  who  were  joined  hj  ikt  'Bern- 
BylTSoiaiiBi  and  a  battle  baa  been  the  conseqnenoey  in  whidi  waof 
bare  lost  their  lires.  By  the  steps  our  general  ia  talm^  I 
imagine  he  will  effeotoallj  cat  off  their  retreat  at  King's  Biidge, 
by  which  the  island  of  New  York  ia  joined  to  the  oonttnentf 

An  English  officer  of  the  goards,  writing  from  camp  on  ^ 
same  day,  varies  the  rumor.  The  Pennsylyanians,  according  t» 
his  version,  joined  with  the  New  Englanders  in  ihe  project  to  set 
fire  to  the  town;  both  had  a  battle  with  the  New  Yorkers  tm  tb 
sabject,  and  then  withdrew  themselves  from  ihe  city — whi^ 
^'  with  other  favorable  circomstances,"  gave  the  Litter  writer  t 
lively  '<  hope  that  this  distressful  business  would  soon  be  brongk 
to  a  happy  issue." 

Another  letter  gives  a  different  version.  *^In  die  night  d 
the  2d  instant,  three  persons  escaped  from  the  city  in  a  canoe 
and  informed  our  general  that  Mr.  Washington  had  ordered  thnt 
battalions  of  New  York  Provincials  to  leave  New  York,  and  thit 
they  should  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  Connecticat  troops; 
but  the  former,  assured  that  the  Gonnccticutians  would  bozi 
and  destroy  aU  the  houses,  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  tfadr 
city,  declaring  that  no  cause  of  exigency  whatever  shottld  indaoe 
them  to  intrust  the  defence  of  it  to  any  other  thaniier  own  iohab- 
itant&  This  spirited  and  stubborn  resolution  prevailed  over  the 
order  of  their  commander,  and  the  New  Yorkers  oontinne  snugly 
in  possession  of  the  place.''  * 

"  Matters  go  on  swimmingly,"  writes  another  officer.  '^  I  do&H 
doubt  the  next  news  we  send  you,  is,  that  New  York  is  oats, 
though  in  ashes,  for  the  rebel  troops  have  vowed  to  put  it  in  flamof 
if  the  tory  troops  get  over." 

*  Force's  Am.  AzciiiTea^  BHi  Series,  iL  IML 
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An  American  officer  writes  to  an  absent  New  Yorker,  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  "  I  fear  we  shall  eracoate  your  poor  city.  The 
very  thought  gives  me  the  Jiorrors ! "  Still  he  indalges  a  vague 
Lope  of  saccor  from  (General  Lee,  who  was  returning,  all  glorious, 
from  his  sncoesses  at  the  South.  ^  (General  Lee,"  writes  he,  "  is 
hourly  expected,  as  if  from  heaven, — with  a  legion  of  flaming 
swordsmen."  It  was,  however,  what  Lee  himself  would  have 
termed  a  mere  bruiumftdmen. 

These  letters  show  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  camps, 
at  this  watchful  moment,  when  matters  seemed  hurrying  to  a 
crisis. 

On  the  night  of  Monday  (Sepi  2d),  a  forty  gun  ship,  taking 
advantage  of  a  fitivorable  wind  and  tide,  passed  between  Oovemor'a 
Ldand  and  Loug  Island,  swept  unharmed  by  the  baterries  whick 
opened  upon  her,  and  anchored  in  Turtle  Bay,  above  the  city.  Is 
the  morning,  Washington  despatched  Major  Crane  of  the  artil- 
lery, with  two  twelve-pounders  and  a  howitzer  to  annoy  her  from 
the  New  York  shore.  They  hulled  her  several  times,  and 
obliged  her  to  take  shelter  behmd  Bkckwell's  Isbnd.  Several 
other  ships-of-war,  with  transports  and  store-ships,  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  u|^»er  part  of  the  Sound,  having  gone 
round  Long  Island. 

As  the  city  might  speedily  be  attacked,  Washington  caused 
all  the  Ack  and  wounded  to  be  conveyed  to  Orangetown,  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  such  military  stores  and  baggage  as  were  not  imme- 
diately needed,  to  be  removed,  as  fast  as  conveyances  could  be  pro- 
cured, to  a  post  partially  fortified  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  twenty-two  miles  above  the  dty. 

Beed,  in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  talks  of  the  dark  and  mystc* 
Tious  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  equally  dark  and  intricate 

VOL.  II. — U* 
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oouBoils  of  Congress,  by  whidi  tilie  army  were 
perplexed.  '^  We  are  still  here,"  writes  he  on  the  6ftli,  ^m  s 
posture  somewhat  awkward;  we  think  (at  least  I  do)  that  wi 
eannot  stay,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  how  to  go,  so  that  we  m^ 
be  properly  said  to  be  between  hawk  and  bozsard." 

The  ''  shamefdl  and  scandalous  desertions,''  as  WaeiuagtiB 
termed  them,  continued.  In  a  few  days  the  CounecticQi  oufisii 
dwindled  down  from  six  to  less  than  two  thousand.  *^^s 
impulse  for  going  homo  was  so  irresistible,"  writes  he,  *'  tins  it 
answered  no  purpose  to  oppose  it  Thou^  I  would  not  disc^i^ 
them,  I  hare  been  obliged  to  acquiesce." 

Still  his  considerate  mind  was  tolerant  of  their  defeetka 
'^Men,"  said  he,  <' accustomed  to  unbounded  fireedom,  eaaodi 
brook  the  restraint  which  b  indispensably  necessary  to  the  good 
order  and  government  of  an  army."  And  again,  '<  Men  j«t 
dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  domestic  life,  unacenstarad  to 
the  dm  of  arms,  totally  unacquainted  with  erery  kind  of  mili- 
tary skill  (which  is  followed  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  tlies> 
selves,  when  opposed  to  troops  regularly  trained,  superior  m 
knowledge,  and  superior  in  arms),  are  timid  and  ready  to  fly  froa 
their  own  shadows.  Besides,  the  sudden  change  in  their  mamMr 
of  living,  brings  on  an  luconquerable  desire  to  return  to  tbeir 
homes." 

Greene,  also,  who  coincided  so  much  with  Washington  in 
opinions  and  sentiments,  observes :  *^  People  coming  from  borne 
with  all  the  tender  feelings  of  domestic  lifie,  are  not  snfficientlj 
fortified  with  natural  oourago  to  stand  the  shocking  scenes  <^ 
war.  To  march  over  dead  men,  to  hear  without  eoDoein  the 
groans  of  the  wounded — ^I  say  few  men  can  stand  such  soenei 
unless  steeled  by  habit  or  fortified  by  military  pride." 
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Nor  was  thiB  ill-timed  yeaming  for  home  confined  to  the 

/-^ftomaniy  of  Connecticat,  who  might  well  look  back  to  their 

'xvaonble  fimns,  where  they  had  lefb  the  plough  standing  in  the 

£u:sro'W,  and  where  every  thing  might  go  to  rain,  and  their  fSunily 

ko   want,  in  their  absenoe.     Some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers 

£roixi  beyond  the  Delaware,  who  had  made  themselves  meny  at 

-t^kMA  expense  of  the  rustic  soldiery  of  New  England,  were  like- 

"vrise  among  the  first  to  feel  the  homeward  impulse.     <^  When  I 

look  around,"  said  Beed,  the  adjutant-general,  "  and  see  how  few 

oif  the  numbers  who  talked  so  loudly  of  death  and  honor  are 

&roiind  me,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise.    Some  of  our 

'Philadelphia  gentlemen  who  came  over  on  visits,  upon  the  first 

cannon,  went  off  in  a  most  violent  hurry.    Your  noisy  sons  of  lib- 

ertjj  are,  I  find,  the  quietest  on  the  field."  * 

Present  experience  induced  Washington  to  reiterate  the  opin- 
ion he  had  repeatedly  expressed  to  Congress,  that  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  militia  enlisted  for  short  periods.  The  only 
means  of  protecting  the  national  liberties  from  great  hazard,  if 
not  utter  loss,  was,  he  said,  an  army  enlisted  for  the  war. 

The  thousand  men  ordered  from  the  flying  camp  were  fur- 
nished by  General  Mercer.  They  were  Maryland  troops  under 
Colonels  Griffith  and  Bichardson,  and  were  a  seasonable  addition 
ito  his  effective  forces;  but  the  ammunition  carried  off  by  the 
disbanding  militia,  was  a  serious  loss  at  this  critical  juncture. 
A  work  had  been  commenced  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite 
Fort  Washington,  to  aid  in  protecting  Putnam's  chevaux-de-frise 
which  had  been  sunk  between  them.  This  work  had  received 
the  name  of  Fort  Constitution  (a  name  already  borne  by  one  of 

•  life  of  Reed,  1.  SSL 
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ibe  fortB  in  the  Hig^ihnds.)  Troops  were  dimim  from  ikeijag 
oamp  to  make  a  strong  encampment  in  the  vidbity  of  the  iiii^ 
with  an  able  officer  to  command  it  and  a  akilM  engmBeriB 
strengthen  the  works.  It  was  hoped,  by  the  co-operatian  of  tks 
opposite  forts  and  the  Ghevaax-de-finae,  to  command  the  Hdn, 
and  prevent  the  passing  and  repassmg  of  hostile  shipB. 

The  British,  in  the  mean  time,  forbore  to  press  fdrtherlKi' 
tillities.  Lord  Howe  was  really  desirous  of  a  peacefbl  a^ 
ment  of  the  strife  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  eomrbj, 
and  sapposed  this  a  propitious  moment  for  a  new  attempt  at  pt^ 
cation.  He  accordingly  sent  off  General  SnlliTan  on  jadt, 
charged  with  an  overtare  to  Congress.  In  this  he  d6daredU» 
self  empowered  and  disposed  to  compromise  the  diqmte  heirta 
Oreat  Britain  and  America,  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  u^. 
though  he  could  not  treat  with  Congress  as  a  l^aDj  oiguuv 
body,  he  was  desirous  of  a  conference  with  some  of  its  membefi 
These,  for  the  time,  he  should  consider  only  as  private  ge&ilflB'*^ 
but  if  in  the  conference  any  probable  scheme  of  accommoditUB 
should  be  agreed  upon,  the  authority  of  Congreas  woiild  aft* 
wards  be  acknowledged,  to  render  the  compact  complete.* 

The  message  caused  some  embarrassment  in  CongreaB.  Ti 
accede  to  the  interview  might  seem  to  waive  the  qnesHoa  d^ 
dependence;  to  decline  it  was  to  shut  the  door  on  all  l^ope « 
conciliation,  and  might  alienate  the  co-operation  ol  ame  ^^ 
whigswho  still  clung  to  that  hope.  After  much  debate,  Coo- 
gross,  on  the  6th  September,  replied,  that,  being  the  repreBffl**' 
tives  of  the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,  the^  ^ 
not  send  any  members  to  confer  witK  his  lordship  in  their  p*^ 

•  (Xvil  Wor,  voL  L  p.  190. 
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eharaeterSy  but  that^  ever  desiioiifl  of  esiabliahing  peaoe  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  they  would  send  a  committee  of  their  body  to  as- 
certain what  authority  he  had  to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  what  propositions  he  had  to  offer. 

A  committee  was  chosen  on  the  6ih  of  September,  composed 
of  Jehu  Adams,  Edward  Eutledge,  and  Doctor  Franklin.  The 
latter,  in  the  preceding  year,  daring  his  residence  in  England, 
had  become  acquainted  with  Lord  Howe,  at  the  house  of  his 
lordship's  sister,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Howe,  and  they  had  held 
frequent  oonyersations  on  the  subject  of  American  a&irs,  in  the 
oourse  of  which,  his  lordship  had  intimated  the  possibility  of  his 
being  sent  commissioner  to  settle  the  differences  in  America. 

Franklin  had  recently  adverted  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Howe.  "  Your  lordship  may  possibly  remember  the  tears  of  joy 
that  wet  my  cheek,  when,  at  your  good  sister's  in  London,  you 
gave  me  expectations  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon  take  place. 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  those  expectations  disappointed. 

**  The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  affection, 
which  I  shall  always  have  for  your  lordship,  makes  it  painful  for 
me  to  see  you  engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of 
which,  as  expressed  in  your  letter,  is  '  the  necessity  of  prerent- 
ing  the  American  trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels.'  * 
*  *  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither,  was  the  hope 
of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconciliation;  and  I  believe  that 
when  you  find  iliat  impossible  on  any  terms  given  to  you  to  pro* 
pose,  you  will  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  a 
more  honorable  private  station." 

^'I  can  have  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge,"  replied  Lord 
Howe,  ^  that  the  powers  I  am  invested  with  were  never  calculated 
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to  n^tiate  a  reunion  with  Ameriea,  under  any  otber  doeripfia 
than  as  sabjeet  to  tlie  orown  of  Great  Britaun.  Bntldotfte 
these  powers  competent^  not  only  to  oonf er  and  nqgotiite  wk 
any  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies  npon  ibe  tens,  lie 
also  to  effect  a  lasting  peace  and  reunion  between  the  two  aB^ 
tries,  were  the  tempers  of  the  colonies  saoh  as  profieBsed  in  i^ 
last  petition  of  Congress  to  the  king."  * 

A  hope  of  the  kind  lingered  in  the  breast  o£  hb  loittf 
when  he  sought  the  proposed  conference.  It  was  to  tab  jibs 
on  the  11th,  at  a  boose  on  Staten  Island,  oppoffite  to  Ainkf; 
at  which  latter  place  the  veteran  Mercer  was  staUoned  vii^  ^ 
flying  camp.  At  Amboy,  the  committee  found  Lord  Eoici 
baige  waiting  to  receive  them;  with  a  British  oBoefcif'^ 
who  waste  remain  within  the  American  lines  during  th^ftbaoK, 
as  a  hostage.  This  gnarantee  of  safety  was  promptly  deeM 
and  the  parties  crossed  together  to  Staten  Island.  The  aUol 
met  ihem  on  their  landing,  and  conducted  them  throo^v^ 
guards  to  his  house. 

On  opening  the  conference,  his  lordship  again  intimated  tw 
he  could  not  treat  with  them  as  a  committee  of  Ccaigreas,  vi^ 
only  confer  with  them  as  private  gentlemen  of  influence  in  w 
colonies,  on  the  means  of  restoring  peace  between  the  two  cca- 
tries. 

The  commissioners  replied  that,  as  their  business  was  to  w, 
he  might  consider  them  in  what  light  he  pleased;  but  that  v^ 
should  consider  themselves  in  no  other  character  than  ^  ^ 
which  they  were  placed  by  order  of  Congress. 

Lord  Howe  then  entered  into  a  discourse  of  oooriw™* 

•  Fnu)klin*«  Writii^  v.  108. 
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length,  but  mado  no  explicit  proposition  of  peaoe,  nor  promise  of 
redress  of  grievances,  excepting  on  condition  that  the  colonics 
should  return  to  their  allegiance. 

This,  the  commissioners  replied,  was  not  now  to  be  expected. 
Their  repeated  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament 
having  been  treated  with  contempt,  and  answered  by  additional 
injuries,  and  war  having  been  declared  against  them,  the  colonies 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  agree  for  them  that  thej  should  return  to  their 
former  dependent  state.* 

His  lordship  expressed  his  sorrow  that  no  accommodation  was 
likely  to  take  place ;  and,  on  breaking  up  the  conference,  assured 
his  old  friend.  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he  should  su£fer  great  pain  in 
being  obliged  to  distress  those  for  whom  he  had  so  much  regard. 

"  I  feel  thankful  to  your  lordship  for  your  regard,"  replied 
Franklin  good-humoredly ;  "  the  Americans,  on  their  part,  will 
endeavor  to  lessen  the  pain  you  may  feel,  by  taking  good  care  of 
themselves." 

The  result  of  this  conference  had  a  beneficial  effect.  It 
showed  that  his  lordship  had  no  power  but  what  was  given  by  the 
act  of  Parliament ;  and  put  an  end  to  the  popular  notion  that  he 
was  vested  with  secret  powers  to  negotiate  an  adjustment  of 
grievances. 

*  Bflport  of  the  Camin.  to  Cong.,  Sept.  18^  1776. 
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Since  the  rotreai  from  Brooklyn,  Washington  had  nsrrovlf 
watched  the  movements  of  the  enemy  to  disoorer  their  farAs 
plans.  Their  whole  force,  excepting  about  fonr  thousand  acs, 
had  been  transferred  £rom  Staten  to  Long  Island.  A  great  part 
was  encamped  on  the  peninsola  between  Newtown  Inlet  aid 
Flushing  Bay.  A  battery  had  been  thrown  up  near  the  extrai- 
ity  of  the  peninsula,  to  check  an  American  battery  at  HorcA^ 
Hook  opposite,  and  to  command  the  mouth  of  Harlem  Biyer. 
Troops  were  subsequently  stationed  on  the  islands  about  Hdl 
Gate.  "  It  is  evident,"  writes  Washington,  "  the  enemy  mean  to 
enclose  us  on  the  island  of  New  York,  by  taking  post  in  our  rear, 
while  the  shipping  secures  the  front,  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  our 
communication  with  the  country,  oblige  us  to  fight  them  on  their 
own  terms,  or  surrender  at  discretion ;  or  by  a  brilliant  strob 
endeavor  to  out  this  army  in  pieces,  and  secure  the  oollecUon  of 
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armB  and  storea,  wMch,  they  well  know,  we  diaU  not  be  able  soon 
to  replace."  • 

The  question  was,  how  could  their  plans  be  most  saooeesfblly 
opposed  ?  On  every  side,  he  saw  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  every 
measore  was  to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that  all  the 
troops  would  not  do  their  duty.  History,  experience,  the  opin* 
ions  of  able  friends  in  Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  even  the 
declarations  of  Congress,  all  concurred  in  demonstrating  that  the 
war  on  the  American  side  should  be  defensive ;  a  war  of  posts; 
that,  on  all  occasions,  a  general  action  should  be  avoided,  and 
nothing  put  at  risk  unnecessarily.  '<  With  these  views,"  said 
Washington,  "  and  being  folly  persuaded  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  draw  out  our  young  troops  into  open  ground  against 
their  superiors,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  I  have  never 
spared  the  spade  and  pickaxe." 

In  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  ques* 
tion  was  discussed,  whether  the  city  should  be  defended  or  evac* 
uated.  All  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  tenable,  should  it  be 
cannonaded  and  bombarded.  Several  of  the  council,  among 
whom  was  G^eral  Putnam,  were  for  a  total  and  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  city ;  urging  that  one  part  of  the  army  might  be 
cut  off  before  the  other  could  support  it;  the  extremities  being 
at  least  sixteen  miles  apart,  and  the  whole,  when  collected,  being 
inferior  to  the  enemy.  By  removing,  they  would  deprive  the 
enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their  ships ;  they  would  keep  them  at 
bay;  put  nothing  at  haasard;  keep  the  army  together  to  be  re- 
cruited another  year,  and  preserve  the  unspent  stores  and  the 
heavy  artillery.  Washington  himself  inclined  to  this  opinion. 
Others,  however,  were  unwilling  to  abandon  a  place  which  had 

^  Letter  to  the  Preadeat  of  CoDgnm. 
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been  fortified  with  great  cost  and  labor,  and  eeeoied 
and  Trhich,  by  some,  had  been  considered  the  k^  to  the  i 
oonntrj;  it  might  dispirit  the  troops,  and  enfeeUe  tlie  e^K. 
General  Mercer,  who  was  prevented  by  ilbiess  from  attendiiig&a 
oonncil,  communicated  his  opinion  by  letter.  ^'  We  shoull  keo 
New  York  if  possible,"  said  he,  ^<  as  the  acqniriiig  of  it  wi&  |iie 
edat  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  afford  the  soldiers  good  faB<- 
tors,  and  famish  a  safe  harbor  for  the  fleet." 

General  Greene,  also,  being  still  unwell,  oonvejed  his  ispam 
in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  Sept.  5th.  He  advised  thst  As 
army  should  abandon  both  city  and  island,  and  post  itself  tt 
King^s  Bridge  and  along  the  Westchester  shore.  That  tiiac 
was  no  object  to  be  obtained  by  holding  any  poaticm  bdsv 
Ejing's  Bridge.  The  enemy  might  throw  troops  on  ManlwttM 
Island,  from  their  camps  on  Long  Island,  and  thdr  ahipe  oa  ihs 
Hudson,  and  form  an  intrenched  line  across  it,  between  the  esj 
and  the  middle  division  of  the  army,  and  support  the  two 
of  the  line  by  their  shipping.  In  such  case,  it  would  be 
sary  to  fight  them  on  disadvantageous  terms  or  submit 

The  city  and  island,  ho  observed,  were  objects  not  to  be  pat 
in  competition  with  the  general  interests  of  America.  Tvo 
thirds  of  the  city  and  suburbs  belonged  to  tories,  there  was  m 
great  reason,  therefore,  to  ran  any  considerable  risk  in  its  ^ 
fence.  The  honor  and  interest  of  America  required  a  gsaeai 
and  speedy  retreat  But  as  the  enemy,  once  in  poesession,  codd 
never  be  dislodged  without  a  superior  naval  force ;  as  the  pkce 
would  furnish  them  with  excellent  winter  quarters  and  barracS: 
room,  and  an  abundant  market,  he  advised  to  bum  both  city  aid 
suburbs  before  retreating.* 

*  Faroe's  Am.  Archives,  5tfa  Sezieii  ii  18S» 
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Well  might  the  poor,  harassed  citizens  feel  hysterioal,  threat- 
ened as  they  vere  by  sea  and  land,  and  their  very  defenders  de- 
bating the  policy  of  burning  their  houses  over  their  heads.  For- 
tunately fi>r  them,  Oongress  had  expressly  forbidden  that  any 
harm  should  be  done  to  New  York,^tra8ting,  that  though  the 
enemy  might  occupy  it  for  a  time,  it  would  ultimately  be  re- 
gained. 

After  much  discussion  a  middle  course  was  adopted.  Put- 
nam, with  five  thousand  men,  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  city. 
Heath,  with  nine  thousand,  was  to  keep  guard  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  island,  and  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  land. 
His  tro(^,  among  whom  were  Magaw's,  Shee's,  Hand's,  and 
Miles's  Pennsylranian  battalions,  and  Haslet's  Delaware  regiment, 
were  posted  about  King's  Bridge  and  its  yiomiiy. 

The  third  division,  composed  principally  of  militia,  was  under 
the  eommand  of  (Generals  Greene  and  Spencer,  the  former  of 
whom,  however,  was  stiil  unwelL  It  waa  stationed  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  chiefly  along  Turtle  Bay  and  Kip's  Bay,  where 
strong  works  had  been  thrown  up,  to  guard  against  any  landmg 
of  troops  from  the  ships  or  from  the  encampments  on  Long  Island. 
It  was  also  to  hold  itself  ready  to  support  either  of  the  other  divi- 
aions.  Washington  himself  had  his  head-quarters  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  A  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  the  10th 
of  September,  left  the  occupation  or  abandonment  of  the  city  en* 
tirely  at  Washington's  discretion.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  offi* 
oers,  too,  in  a  second  council  of  war,  retracted  their  former  opin- 
ion, and  determined  that  the  removal  of  his  army  was  not  only 
prudent,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Three  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, however,  Gknerala  Spencer,  Heath,  and  Oeorge  Clinton,  te« 
naciously  held  to  the  former  decision. 
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GonTiiieed  of  ihe  propriety  of  evaeoatum, 
pared  for  it  by  ordering  the  removal  of  all  stores,  esc 
aa  were  mdlapenaable  for  the  sobsiatenoe  of  the  troops  idiile  iktj 
remamed.  A  letter  from  a  Bhode  Islaad  officer,  cm  a  yw^ 
to  New  York,  gives  an  idea  of  its  agitations.  '*  On  tlie  IM 
of  September,  just  after  dinner,  three  frigates  and  a  tostf-^m 
ship  sailed  np  the  East  Biver  with  a  gentle  breeae,  toward  Btl 
Oate,  and  kept  np  an  inoeasant  fire,  assisted  by  the  rmMnum  si 
Governor's  Island.  The  batteries  of  the  city  retnmed  the  ^i 
the  like  salntation.  Three  men  agape,  idle  q^eetatorsy  had  ^ 
misfortune  of  being  killed  by  one  cannon  balL  One  shot  abA 
within  six  feet  of  General  Washington,  as  he  was  on  hosaebatt, 
riding  into  the  fort"  * 

On  the  14th,  Washington's  baggage  was  removed  to  Ejag^ 
Bridge,  whither  head-qnarteia  were  to  be  transferred  the  am 
evening;  it  being  clear  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  eoesir 
pass  him  on  the  island.  '^  It  is  now  a  trial  of  akill  whether  iksi 
will  or  not,"  writes  Colonel  Beed,  "  and  every  ni^t  we  lie  don 
with  the  most  anzioos  fears  for  the  £ste  of  to-morrow."  f 

About  sunset  of  the  same  day,  six  more  ships,  two  of  then 
men-of-war,  passed  up  the  Sound  and  joined  those  above.  Widiia 
half  an  hour  came  expresses  spurring  to  head-quarters,  one  froa 
Mifflin  at  King's  Bridge,  the  other  from  Colonel  Saigent  at 
Horen's  Hook.  Three  or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  cross- 
ing at  Hell  (}at6  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Harlem  Bivff, 
where  numbers  were  already  encamped.  An  immediate  landiag 
at  Harlem,  or  Morrisania,  was  apprehended.  Washington  vai 
instantly  in  the  saddle,  spurring  to  Harlem  Heights.    The  la^i^ 

•  CoL  Babcock  to  Gov.  Cooke.    Am.  Ardihres,  Sth  Seziea,  iL  44S. 
t  Rood  to  Mn.  Bmd. 
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however,  passed  away  quietl j.  In  tlie  morning  the  enemy  com- 
menced operations.  Three  ships  of  war  stood  np  the  Hndson, 
"  causing  a  most  tremendoos  firing,  assisted  by  the  cannons  of 
GoTemor's  Island,  which  firing  was  returned  from  the  city  as 
well  as  the  scarcity  of  heiivy  cannon  would  allow."  *  The  ships 
anchored  opposite  Bloomingdale,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  removal  by  water  of  stores  and  provisions  to 
Bobbs'  Ferry.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  ships  in  the  East  Biver 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  breastworks  between 
Turtle  Bay  and  the  ciiy.  At  the  same  time  two  divisions  of  the 
troops  encamped  on  Long  Island,  one  British,  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  other  Hessian,  under  Colonel  Donop,  emerged  in 
boats  from  the  deep,  woody  recesses  of  Newtown  Inlet,  and  under 
cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  began  to  land  at  two  points  be- 
tween Turde  and  Blip's  Bays.  The  breastworks  were  manned  by 
militia  who  had  recently  served  at  Brooklyn.  Disheartened  by 
their  late  defeat,  they  fled  at  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Two  brigades  of  Putnam's  Connecticut  troops  (Parsons'  and 
Fellows')  which  had  been  sent  that  morning  to  support  them, 
caught  the  panic,  and  regardless  of  the  commands  and  entreaties 
of  their  officers,  joined  in  the  general  scamper. 

At  this  moment  Washington,  who  had  mounted  his  horse  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  cannonade,  came  galloping  to  the  scene  of 
oonfrision ;  riding  in  among  the  fugitives,  he  endeavored  to  rally 
and  restore  them  to  order.  All  in  vam.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  sizly  or  seventy  red  coats,  they  broke  again  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  fled  in  headlong  terror.  Losing  all  self-command  at 
the  sight  of  such  dastardly  conduct,  he  dashed  his  hat  upon  the 

^  Letter  of  Col.  Babcock  to  Gov.  Cooka 
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groond  in  a  fennspoTt  of  rage.    "  Are  these  the  mcQ,^'  < 

he,  ^'  with  whom  I  am  to  defend  America !  '^    In  a  paceKjaa  rf 

paaBion  and  dequdr  he  snapped  his  pistols  at  some  of  tbea. 

threatened  others  with  his  sword,  and  was  so  heedless  of  lus  < 

danger,  tiiat  he  mi^t  hare  &llen  into'the  hands  of  the 

who  were  not  eighty  jards  distant,  had  not  an  aidede^aa^ 

soiled  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  absolutely  hurried  lum  a>WK* 

It  was  one  of  the  rare  moments  of  his  life,  when  the  tb^ 
ment  element  of  his  nature  was  stirred  up  from  its  deep  ] 
He  soon  reooTored  his  self-possession,  and  took  mea 
the  general  peril  The  enemy  might  land  another  fbroe 
Hell  Gate,  seise  upon  Harlem  Hdghts,  the  strong  central  poraa 
of  the  island,  cut  off  all  retreat  of  the  lower  diyisions,  and  efef* 
dally  sever  his  army.  In  all  haste,  therefore,  he  aent  off  amo- 
press  to  the  forces  encamped  aboTC,  directing  than  to  secure  te 
position  immediately;  while  another  express  to  Putnam,  ordezei 
an  immediate  retreat  irom  the  city  to  those  heights. 

It  was  indeed  a  perilous  moment  Had  the  enemy  fiaOovei 
up  their  advantage,  and  seised  upon  the  heights,  before  thus  oeea- 
pied;  or  had  they  extended  themselves  across  the  island,  froa 
the  place  where  they  had  effected  a  landing,  the  result  miglit 
have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  Americans.  Fortunately,  they 
contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  sending  a  strong  de- 
tachment down  the  road  along  the  East  Biver,  leading  te  the  dtj, 
while  the  main  body,  Britbh  and  Hessians,  rested  on  their  ans& 

*  Omydon'fl  MemoSn,  Litteirs  ed.,  p.  174.  General  Greene,  in  a  letter  to  t 
IHend,  writes :  **  We  made  a  mimrable,  disorderly  retreat  from  New  Yoric,  omag 
to  the  condact  of  the  militia,  who  ran  at  the  ap^aranoo  of  the  enemj's  advaaeed 
g^ard.  Fellows'  and  Parsons*  brigades  ran  away  from  about  fifty  men,  aii4 
loft  his  excellency  on  the  ground,  within  eighty  yards  of  the  enemy,  so  med 
at  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  troops,  that  he  sought  death  rather  than  IHe." 
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In  the  mean  tune,  Pntnam,  on  reeeiFing  Washington's  ex- 
press, called  in  his  pickets  and  gnards,  and  abandoned  the  oitj  in 
all  haste,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  and  most  of.  the  heavy  cannon.  To  avoid  the 
enemy  he  took  the  Bloomingdale  road,  though  this  exposed  him 
to  be  raked  by  the  enemy's  ships  anchored  in  the  Hndwm.  It 
was  a  forced  march,  on  a  soltry  day,  imder  a  burning  snn  and 
amid  doads  of  dust.  His  army  was  encumbered  with  women  and 
children  and  all  kinds  of  baggage.  Many  were  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue and  thirst,  some  perished  by  hastily  drinking  cold  water; 
but  Putnam  rode  backward  and  forward,  hurrying  every  one  on.   . 

Oobnel  Humphreys,  at  that  time  a  volunteer  in  his  division, 
writes :  *'  I  had  frequent  opportunities  that  day  of  beholding 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  orders  and  encouraging  the 
troops,  flying  on  his  horse  covered  with  foam,  wherever  his  pres- 
ence was  most  necessary.  Without  his  extraordinary  exertions, 
the  guards  must  have  been  inevitably  lost,  and  it  is  probable  the 
entire  corps  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces. 

^  Wben  we  were  not  far  from  Bloomingdale,  an  aide-de-camp 
came  to  him  at  full  speed,  to  inform  him  that  a  colunm  of  British 
infiuitry  was  descending  upon  our  right.  Our  rear  was  soon  fired 
upon,  and  the  colonel  of  our  regiment,  whose  order  was  just  com- 
municated for  the  front  to  file  off  to  the  left,  was  killed  upon  the 
fifpot.  With  no  otber  loss,  we  joined  the  army  after  dark  upon 
the  heights  of  Harlem."* 

Tradition  gives  a  circumstance  which  favored  Putnam's  re- 
treat The  British  generals,  in  passing  by  Murray  Hill,  the 
country  residence  of  a  patriot  of  that  name  who  was  of  the  So* 

•  Peabody,  Life  of  Putnam.    Sporki^  Am.  Biog.,  viL  188. 
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oiety  of  Frieadfli  nude  a  halt  to  seek  Bome  leCreflfamenL  1h 
proprietor  of  the  honfle  was  absent;  bat  his  wife  aet  cake  al 
wine  before  them  in  abundance.  So  gratefdl  were  these  nfcei 
ments  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  they  lingered  oyer  theirn^ 
quaffing  and  laughing,  and  bantering  their  patriotie  hoEtes  ibai 
the  ladiorons  panic  and  disoomfitore  of  her  oonntrymen.  Iii  ik 
mean  time,  before  they  were  roused  from  th^r  rc^ak,  Puas 
and  his  forces  had  nearly  passed  by,  within  a  mile  of  theoL  Al 
the  loss  souttained  by  him  in  his  perilous  retreat,  was  ffiaa 
killed,  and  about  three  hundred  taken  pr]soner&  It  becK 
adds  the  tsadition,  a  oonmion  saying  among  tite  Anmeu  d 
oerSy  that  Mrs.  Hurray  saved  Putnam^  division  of  the  miQ** 

«» Ihadhaz's  Militaiy  Joonial,  1^  ia 
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The  fortified  oamp,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  now 
assembled,  was  npon  that  neck  of  land  several  miles  long,  and  for 
ihe  most  part  not  above  a  mile  wide,  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  Haohattaa  or  New  York  Island.    It  forms  a  chain  of  rocky 
heights,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Harlem  River,  a 
narrow  strait,  extending  from  Hell  Gate  on  the  Sound,  to  Spyt 
den  Duivel,  a  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Hudson.    Fort  Washington 
occapied  the  crest  of  one  of  the  rocky  heights  above  mentioned, 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  it  was 
King's  Bridge,  crossing  Spyt  den  Duivel  Greek,  and  forming  at 
Vhat  time  the  only  pass  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  mainland. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  fort,  a  double  row  of 
fines  extended  across  the  neck  from  Harlem  Biver  to  the  Hud- 
son.   They  feoed  south  towards  New  York,  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  and  were  defended  by  batteries. 
VOL.  n. — 15  N. 
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Tiaere  were  strong  advanoed  posts,  aboat  two  mOes  mn&  4 
the  outer  line ;  one  on  the  left  of  Harlem,  commanded  by  Gta- 
eral  Spencer,  the  other  on  the  right,  at  what  was  calkd  l^ 
Gowan's  Pass,  commanded  by  General  Patnam.  About  a  mk 
and  a  half  beyond  these  posts  the  British  lines  extended  aoai 
the  island  from  Horen^s  Hook  to  the  Hudson,  being  a  eontiiaM 
encampment,  two  miles  in  length,  with  both  flanks  corend  ^ 
shipping.    An  open  plain  intervened  between  the  hostile  csb^ 

Washington  had  established  his  head-quarters  about  a  qmiia 
of  a  mile  within  the  inner  line;  at  a  country-seat,  tbe  ounentf 
which  were  absent     It  belonged  in  fact  to  Colonel  BogezI^ 
ns,  his  early  companion  in  arms  in  Braddock's  campaign,  aad^ 
successful  competitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Mary  Piiilipse.    M» 
ris  had  remained  in  America,  enjoying  the  wealth  be  had  acgoM 
by  his  marriage;  but  had  adhered  to  the  royal  jMirty,  and  vas» 
member  of  the  council  of  the  colony.    It  is  said  that  at  thi?^ 
he  was  residing  in  the  Highlands  at  Beverley,  the  seat  of » 
brother-in-law,  Washington's  old  friend,  Beverley  BobiiiAML^ 

While  thus  posted,  Washington  was  incessantly  ocd^H^  n 
fortifying  the  approaches  to  his  camp  by  redoubt^  a6<dis^  iJ 
deep  intrenchments.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  should  hope  ike 
enemy,  in  case  of  attack,  would  meet  a  defeat,  if  the  genenlity 
of  our  troops  would  behave  with  tolerable  bravery;  but  esjfff^ 
ence,  to  my  extreme  affliction,  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  r&tber 
to  be  wished  than  expected.  However,  I  trust  there  are  jo^f 
who  will  act  like  men  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.'*  ^ 
late  disgraceful  scene  at  Kip's  Bay  was  evidently  ranUiz^^^ 
mind. 


*  The  portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Philipee  Is  siill  to  be  seen  in  ^e  l 
of  Frederick  Phillipi^  Esqtuye,  at  the  Grange,  on  the  HisUaada  oppoB**^*^ 


Point. 
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In  the  course  of  his  rounds  of  inspection,  he  iras  struck  with 
the  skill  and  science  displayed  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
works,  which  were  thrown  up  under  the  direction  of  a  youthful 
captain  of  artillery.  It  proved  to  be  the  same  young  officer, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  Greene  had  recommended  to  his  no- 
tice. After  some  conversation  with  him,  Washington  invited 
him  to  his  marquee,  and  thus  commenced  that  intercourse  which 
has  indissolubly  linked  their  memories  together. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  word  was  brought  to  head-quar- 
ters that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  three  large  columns. 
There  had  been  so  many  false  reports,  that  Beed,  the  adjutant- 
general,  obtained  leave  to  sally  out  and  ascertain  the  truth. 
Washington  himself  soon  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  towards 
the  advanced  posts.  On  arriving  there  he  heard  a  brisk  firing. 
It  was  kept  up  for  a  time  with  great  spirit  There  was  evidently 
a  sharp  conflict.  At  length  Beed  came  galloping  back  with  in- 
formation. A  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  had  attacked  the 
most  advanced  post,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  skirted  by  a 
wood.  It  had  been  bravely  defended  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton,  Putnam's  favorite  officer,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Bunker's  Hill;  he  had  under  him  a  party  of  Connecticut 
rangers,  volunteers  from  different  regiments.  After  skirmishing 
for  a  time,  the  party  had  been  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
driven  in,  and  the  outpost  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy. 
Beed  supposed  the  latter  to  be  about  three  hundred  strong,  but 
they  were  much  stronger,  the  main  part  having  been  concealed 
behind  a  rising  ground  in  the  wood.  They  were  composed  of  a 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  another  of  Boyal  Highlanders,  and 
three  companies  of  Hessian  riflemen ;  all  under  the  oommand  of 
General  Leslie. 
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Heed  urged  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  sapport  the  kvt 
fellows  who  had  behaTod  so  well  WMle  he  was  talking  lia 
Washington,  "  the  enemy/'  he  says,  "appeared  in  open  Tkr^ai 
Bounded  their  bugles  in  the  most  insoltiD^  xnanner,  as  nsmli^ 
a  fox-chase.  I  nerer/'  adds  he,  ''felt  sach  a  sensation  bdan; 
it  seemed  to  crown  oar  disgrace." 

Washington,  too,  was  stong  by  the  taontiiig  note  ci  deasm; 
it  recalled  the  easy  triumph  of  the  enemy  at  Kip^s  Bay.  Be- 
solred  that  something  should  be  done  to  wipe  out  that  ^sffttt, 
and  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  army,  he  ordered  out  three  oamftae 
from  Colonel  Weedon's  regiment  just  arrived  irom  Ytrgmu,  ui 
sent  them  under  Major  Leitch,  to  join  Ejiowlton's  rangers.  & 
troops  thus  united  were  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whiki 
feigned  attack  was  made  upon  them  in  front. 

The  plan  was  partially  suceessfuL      As  the  force  advanoedte 
make  the  &lse  attack,  the  enemy  ran  down  tho  hill,  and  isct 
what    they  considered  an  advantageous  position  behind  mv 
fences  and  bushes  which  skirted  it    A  firing  commenced  Aetwea 
them  and  the  advancmg  party,  but  at  too  great  distance  to  ^ 
much  harm  on  either  side.     In  the  mean  time,  Knowltff^  ^ 
Leitch,  ignorant  of  this  change  in  the  enemy's  position,  haviDg 
made  a  circuit,  came  upon  them  in  flank  instead  ai  mif^ 
They  wore  sharply  received.     A  vivid  contest  took  pl»<«,® 
ffhich  Connecticut  vied  with  Virginia  in  bravery.    In  »  ^^ 
while  Major  Leitch  received  three  bullets  in  his  side,  and  ^ 
oome  off  the  field.     Shortly  afterward,  a  wound  in  the  hod  ftoa 
%  musket  ball,  brought  Knowlton  to  the  ground.     Colond  B<W 
placed  him  on  his  horse,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  distant  redoabi 
The  men,  undismayed  by  the  fall  of  their  leaders,  fou^*  ^ 
unflinching  resolution  under  tho  command  of  thdr  oaptti^ 
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The  enemy  were  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  Hessians  and  a 
company  of  chasseurs.  Washington  likewise  sent  reinforcements 
of  New  England  and  Maryland  troops.  The  action  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter ;  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  wood  into  the  plain^ 
and  pushed  for  some  distance;  the  Americans  were  pursuin| 
them  with  ardor,  when  Washington,  having  effected  the  object  of 
this  casual  encounter,  and  being  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  ac 
lion,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  his  men  could  be  called  off,  so 
excited  were  they  by  the  novelty  of  pursuing  an  enemy.  They 
retired  in  good  order ;  and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  in  good 
season,  for  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  might  have  effectuaUy  reversed  the  scene. 

Colonel  Knowlton  did  not  long  survive  the  action.  "  When 
gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death,"  says  Colonel  Reed,  '<  all  his  in- 
quiry was  whether  he  had  driven  in  the  enemy."  He  was  anx- 
ious for  the  tarnished  honor  of  Connecticut  He  had  the  dying 
satis&ction  of  knowing  that  his  men  had  behaved  bravely,  and 
driven  the  enemy  in  an  open  field-fight.  So  closed  his  gallant 
career. 

The  encounter  thus  detailed  was  a  small  affair  in  itsef,  but 
important  in  its  effects.  It  was  the  first  gleam  of  success  in  the 
campaign,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  army.  Washington 
sought  to  turn  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  his  general 
orders,  he  skilfully  distributed  praise  and  censure.  The  troops 
under  Leitch  were  thanked  for  being  the  first  to  advance  upon 
the  enemy ;  and  the  New  England  troops  for  gallantly  support- 
ing them,  and  their  conduct  was  honorably  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  recreant  troops  at  Kip's  Bay.     Of  Knowlton,  who  had 
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iaOen  while  gloriously  fighting,  he  spoke  as  ^  one  who  idi 
have  done  honor  to  any  country." 

The  name  of  Leitch  was  given  by  him  for  die  next  daii 
parole.  That  brave  officer  died  of  his  wonndfl  on  the  Ist  of  0» 
tober,  soothed  in  his  last  momenta  by  that  reoom^pense  00  dart? 
a  soldier's  heart,  the  encomium  of  a  belored  oommando. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  20tli  September,  a  pi 
light  wla  beheld. by  the  picket  guards,  looming  up  finom  bto 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  It  continued  tbno^ 
the  night,  and  was  at  times  so  strong  that  ihe  heaTena  in  ^ 
direction  appeared  to  them,  they  said,  as  if  in  fames.  Ai^ 
break  huge  columns  of  smoke  wore  still  rising.  It  was  e^ 
there  had  been  a  great  conflagration  in  New  York.  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Captain   Montresor,  ai W^ 
camp  to  General  Howe,  came  out  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  letta  * 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  an  exdiange  of  prisooersL  > 
cording  to  Montresor's  account  a  ^eat  part  of  the  city  had  tea 
burnt  down,  and  as  the  night  was  extremely  windy,  the  •»* 
might  have  been  so,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  as 
of  the  British  army.     He  implied  it  to  be  the  act  of  iineriw 
incendiaries,  several  of  whom,  he  informed   Colonel  Beed,»* 
been  caught  in  the  fiict  and  instantly  shot.    (General  Hove,  ia  d* 
private  correspondence,  makes  the  same  assertion,  andsajB^v 
were  detected,  and  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  enraged  troop  ^ 
garrison. 

Enraged  troops,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  are  no^*P^"' 

a  time  of  confusion  and  alarm,  to  be  correct  judges  of  M^ 

dispensers  of  justice.     The  act  was  always  disclaimed  ^J  ^ 

Americans,  and  it  l^  certain  their  commanders  knew  d<>^ 

bout  it.    We  have  shown  that  the  destruction  of  the  dty^* 
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one  time  disoiiBsed  in  a  oonnoil  of  war  as  a  measure  of  policy, 
but  never  adopted,  and  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Congress. 

The  enemy  were  now  bringing  np  their  heavy  cannon,  prepar- 
atory to  an  attack  upon  the  American  camp  by  the  troops  and  by 
the  ship&  What  was  the  state  of  Washington's  army  ?  The 
terms  of  engagement  of  many  of  his  men  wonld  soon  be  at  an 
end,  most  of  them  would  terminate  with  the  year,  nor  did  Con- 
gress hold  out  offers  to  encourage  re-enlistments.  ''  We  are  now, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  the  army," 
writes  he,  *'and  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are 
adopted  by  Congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost"  Under  these 
gloomy  apprehensions,  he  borrowed,  as  he  said,  '^  a  few  moments 
from  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,"  and  on  the  ni^t  of  the  24th 
of  September,  penned  an  admirable  letter  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  existing  mili- 
tary system,  the  total  insubordination,  waste,  confusion,  and  dis- 
content produced  by  it  among  the  men,  and  the  harassing  cares 
and  vexations  to  which  it  subjected  the  commanders.  Nor  did 
he  content  himself  with  complaining,  but,  in  his  full,  clear,  and 
sagacious  manner,  pointed  out  the  remedies.  To  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  inde&tigable  pen,  we  may  trace  the  most  fortunate 
turns  in  the  current  of  our  revolutionary  affairs.  In  the  present 
instance  his  representations,  illustrated  by  sad  experience,  pro- 
duced at  length  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  it  on  a  permanent  footing.  It  was  decreed  that  eighty- 
eight  battalions  should  be  furnished  in  quotas,  by  the  different 
States,  according  to  their  abilities.  The  pay  of  the  officers  was 
raised.  The  troops  which  engaged  to  serve  throughout  the  war 
were  to  receive  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  besides  a  yearly  suit  of  clothes  while  in  service.    Those 
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who  enlisted  for  but  three  years,  received  no  bounty  in  U. 
The  boimty  to  officers  was  on  a  hi^er  ratio.  The  States  vnii 
send  commissioners  to  the  army,  to  arrange  widi  the  fommnAr' 
in-ohief  as  to  the  appointment  of  officezs  in  their  qootas;  bot,« 
thoy  might  occasionally  be  slow  in  complying  with  this  itg^ 
tion,  Washington  was  empowered  to  fill  up  all  Tacaneies. 

All  this  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mincL  He  was  gratiSei 
also,  by  effecting,  after  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Bii&^ 
commander,  an  ezchAoge  of  prisoners,  in  which  those  csptareda 
Canada  were  incladed.  Among  those  restored  to  the  serris 
were  Lord  Stirling  and  Captain  Daniel  Morgan.  The  latter,  a 
reward  of  his  good  conduct  in  the  expedition  with  ATnold,aii 
of  "his  intrepiol  behavior  hi  the  assault  upon  Quebec  wberetk 
brave  Montgomery  fell,"  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  Wa* 
ington  for  the  command  of  a  rifle  regiment  about  to  be  laiaei 
We  shall  see  how  eminently  he  proved  himaelf  worthy  of  ^ 
recommendation. 

About  this  time  information  was  received  that  the  esieaj 
were  enlisting  great  numbers  of  the  loyalists  of  Long  Island,  aad 
collecting  large  quantities  of  stock  for  their  support     OliferJk    i 
Lancey,  a  leading  loyalist  of  New  York,  member  of  a  waliiy 
family  of  honorable  Huguenot  descent,  was  a  prime  agent  i&  w 
matter.     He  had  recently  been  appointed  brigadier-general  in  tM 
royal  service,  and  authorised  by  Qeneral  Howe  to  raise  a  hnpBA 
of  provincials ;  and  was  actually  at  Jamaica,  on  Long  U*^ 
offering  commissions  of  captain,  lieutenant  and  ensigOi  ^  *^ 
respectable  person  who  should  raise  a  company  of  seveni/^^/ 
the  latter  to  receive  British  pay. 

A  descent  upon  Long  Island,  to  counteract  these  projsai^ 
was  concerted  by  General  George  Clinton  of  New  Y<ff^  ^ 
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Oeneral  Lincoln  of  Massaoliasetts,  but  men  and  water  oraft  were 
wanting  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  ^  tory  enlistments  contin- 
ued." They  were  not  confined  to  Long  Island,  bnt  prevailed 
more  or  less  on  Staten  Island,  in  the  Jerseys,  np  the  Hudson  as 
far  as  Dutchess  Coonty,  and  in  Westchester  County  more  es- 
pecially. Many  of  the  loyalists,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were 
honorable  men,  conscientiously  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
sovereign,  and  anxious  to  put  down  what  they  sincerely  regarded 
as  an  unjustifiable  rebellion ;  and  among  these  may  be  clearly 
classed  the  De  Lanceys.  There  were  others,  however,  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp,  the  most  notorious  of  whom,  at  this  juncture,  was  one 
Bobert  Bogers  of  New  Hampshire.  He  had  been  a  worthy  com- 
rade of  Putnam  and  Stark,  in  some  of  their  early  enterprises 
during  the  French  war,  and  had  made  himself  famous  as  major 
of  a  partisan  corps  called  Bogers'  Bangers.  Governor  Trumbull 
described  him  as  a  "  famous  scouter  and  wood-hunter,  skilled  in 
waylaying,  ambuscade,  and  sudden  attack."  His  feats  of  arms 
had  evidently  somewhat  of  the  Indian  character.  He  had  since 
been  Governor  of  Michilimackinac  (1766),  and  accused  of  a  plot 
to  plunder  his  own  fort  and  join  the  French.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Bevolution  he  played  a  skulking,  equivocal  part,  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  join  either  party.  In  1775,  Washington  had  re- 
ceived notice  that  he  was  in  Canada,  in  the  service  of  Carleton, 
and  had  been  as  a  spy,  disguised  as  an  Indian,  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp  at  St.  Johns. 

Becently,  on  learning  that  he  was  prowling  about  the  country 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  Washington  had  caused  him  to  be 
arrested.  On  examination,  he  declared  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  offer  his  secret  services  to  Congress.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
on  to  that  body,  in  eastody  of  an  officer*  Ccmgress  liberated 
VOL.  n. — 15* 
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him  on  hia  pled^ng  himaelf  in  ^rriting,  *^  on  the  honor  of  m  ^ 
fclemsQi"  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  American  United  Colsaa 
in  any  manner  whatever,  daring  the  contest  with  Great  Britak. 

Scarcely  was  he  liberated  when  he  forfeited  his  parole,  cfaei 
his  8er?ices  to  the  enemy,  receiyed  a  colonel's  cootuniaEicRi,  al 
iras  now  actually  raising  a  tory  corps  to  be  called  the  QaeeL* 
Rangers.  All  sach  as  should  bring  recruits  to  his  standard  wm 
promised  commissions,  portions  of  rebel  lands,  and  priTil^ge 
equal  to  any  of  his  majesty's  troops. 

Of  all  Americans  of  note  enlisted  under  the  royal  standard 
this  man  had  rendered  himself  the  most  odious.  He  was  stigHi- 
tiled  as  an  arrant  renegade,  a  perfect  Judas  Iscariot;  a&d  Ui 
daring,  adventurous  spirit  and  habits  of  Indiui  warfiBire  reodend 
him  a  formidable  enemy. 

Nothing  perplexed  Washington  at  this  juncture  more  tin 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy.    He  beheld  before  him  a  hostile  anj, 
armed  and  equipped  at  all  points,  superior  in  numbers,  thoros^ 
ly  disciplined,  flushed  with  success,  and  abounding  in  the  mesia 
of  pushing  a  vigorous  campaign,  yet  suffering  day  after  dayte 
elapse  unimproved.     What  could  be  the  reason  of  this  snpinqieB 
on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Howe  ?    He  must  know  the  depressed 
and  disorgamzed  state  of  the  American  camp;    the  ahsohte 
chaos  that  reigned  there.     Did  he  meditate  an  irruption  into  thi 
Jerseys?    A  movement  towards  Philadelphia?    Did  he  intend 
to  detach  a  part  of  his  forces  for  a  winter's  campaign  against  tht 
South? 

In  this  uncertainty,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Mercer,  of  tk 
flying  camp,  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  from  the  Jersey  shore  on  tfae 
movements  of  the  enemy,  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  station  videttes 
•n  the  Neversink  Heights,  to  give  immediate  inteUigenoe  should 
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ftny  of  the  British  fleet  put  to  sea.  At  the  same  time  he  him« 
self  practised  unceasing  vigilance,  visiting  the  different  ports  of 
his  camp  on  horseback.  Occasionally  he  crossed  over  to  Fort 
Constitution,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  of  which  General  Gh*eene  had 
charge,  and,  accompanied  by  him,  extended  his  reconnoitrings 
down  to  Panlns  Hook,  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  city 
and  among  the  enemy's  ships.  Greene  had  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  now  had  command  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  Jerseys.  He  had  liberty  to  shift  his  quarters 
to  Baskingridge  or  Bergen,  as  circumstances  might  require ;  but 
was  enjoined  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  main  army, 
east  of  the  Hudson,  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  neces> 
sity. 

The  security  of  the  Hudson  was  at  this  time  an  object  of 
great  solicitude  with  Congress,  and  much  reliance  was  placed  on 
Putnam's  obstructions  at  Fort  Washington.  Four  galleys, 
mounted  with  heavy  guns  and  swivels,  were  stationed  at  the 
ehevaux-de-frise,  and  two  new  ships  were  at  hand,  which,  filled 
with  stones,  were  to  be  sunk  where  they  would  block  up  the 
channeL  A  sloop  was  also  at  anchor,  having  on  board  a  ma- 
chine, invented  by  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  for  submarine  explosion,  with 
which  to  blow  up  the  men-of-war ;  a  favorite  scheme  with  Gen« 
*  eral  Putnam.  The  obstructions  were  so  commanded  by  batteries 
on  each  shore,  that  it  was  thought  no  hostile  ship  would  be  able 
to  pass. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  however,  the  Boebuck  and  Phceniz, 
each  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Tartar  of  twenty  guns,  which 
had  been  lying  for  some  time  opposite  Bloomingdale,  got  under 
way  with  their  three  tenders,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Game  standing  up  the  river  with  an  easy  southern  breese.    At 
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their  approach,  the  galleys  and  ihe  two  diipB  intended  lolieMBik; 
got  under  way  with  all  haste,  as  did  a  schooner  laden  with  i^ 
sugar,  and  other  supplies  for  the  American  army,  and  the  doif 
with  Bushnell's  submarine  machine. 

The  Boebuck,  Phconix  and  Tartar,  broke  throng  the  TsiDlal 
barriers  as  throu^  a  cobweb.  Seren  batteries  kqyt  np  a  eoa 
stant  fire  upon  them,  yet  a  gentleman  was  obsenred  vallaag  Ifae 
deck  of  the  second  ship  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  were  the  naUo:* 
Washington,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler,  says  "  they  pa»i 
without  any  kind  ij(  damage  or  interruption ; "  but  Lord  Hew 
reports  to  the  admiralty  that  they  suffered  mndi  in  their  bi* 
and  rigging,  and  that  a  lieutenant,  two  midshipmen,  and  six  aa 
were  killed,  and  eighteen  wounded. 

The  hostile  ships  kept  on  their  course,  the  American  Tcaeh 
scudding  before  them.  The  schooner  was  orerhauled  and  op- 
tured ;  a  well-aimed  shot  sent  the  sloop  and  Bushnell's  suhmaine 
engine  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  two  new  ships  would 
have  taken  refiige  in  Spyt  den  Duiyel  Greek,  bnt  fearing  theft 
might  not  be  water  enough,  they  kept  on  and  drove  ashore  n 
Philips'  Mills  at  Yonkers.  Two  of  the  galleys  got  into  a  place 
of  safety,  where  they  were  protected  from  the  shore ;  the  other 
two  trusted  to  outsail  their  pursuers.  The  breeie  freshened,  aad 
the  frigates  gained  on  them  fast;  at  11  o'clock  began  to  fire  oa 
ihent  with  their  bow-chasers,  and  at  12  o'clock  orerreached  them, 
which  caused  them  to  bear  in  shore ;  at  half  past  one  the  gaUejs 
ran  aground  just  above  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  lay  exposed  to  a 
shower  of  grape-shot.  The  crews,  without  stopping  to  bom  a 
bilge  them,  swam  on  shore,  and  the  enemy  took  posseasioD  of  tb 

*  Ckd.  Ewing  to  the  Mnyland  Gonmu  of  SaM^; 
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two  galleys,  which  were  likely  to  be  formidable  meaoB  of  annoy* 
ance  in  their  hands. 

One  express  after  another  brought  Washington  word  of  these 
occarrenoea  First,  he  sent  off  a  party  of  rifle  and  artillery  men, 
with  two  twelye-ponnders,  to  seonre  the  new  ships  which  had  run 
aground  at  Yonkers.  Next,  he  ordered  Colonel  Sargent  to  march 
up  along  the  eastern  shore  with  five  hundred  infantry,  a  troop  of 
light-horse,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  preyent  the  landing 
of  the  enemy.  Before  the  troops  arrived  at  Dobbs'  Ferry  the 
ships'  hdskta  had  plundered  a  store  there,  and  set  it  on  fire. 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  men-of-war  already  up  the  river 
from  coming  down,  or  others  from  below  joining  them,  Washing- 
ton gave  orders  to  complete  the  obstructions.  Two  hulks  which 
lay  in  Spyt  den  Dnivel  Greek,  were  hastily  ballasted  by  men  from 
General  Heath's  division,  and  men  were  sent  up  to  get  off  the 
ships  which  had  run  aground  at  Philips'  Mills,  that  they  might 
be  brought  down  and  sunk  immediately. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
new  irruption  of  hostile  ships  into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  or 
of  the  various  conjectures  as  to  their  object.  They  might  intend 
merely  to  interrupt  navigation,  and  prevent  supplies  from  coming 
dcwn  to  the  American  army.  They  might  be  carrying  arms  and 
ammunition  for  domestic  enemies  skulking  about  the  river,  and 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow.  They-mi^t  have 
troops  concealed  on  board  with  intent  to  surprise  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  out  off  the  intercourse  between  the  American 
armies.  To  such  a  degree  had  the  spurit  of  disaffection  been  in- 
creased in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  river,  since  the  descent  of 
the  Rose  and  Phoenix,  by  the  retreats  and  evacuation  which  had 
take  plaoo  \  and  so  great  had  been  the  drain  on  the  militia  of 
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those  oauntiefl  for  the  anny  of  Washington,  ^t^  m  eueslii^ 
mrrection,  those  who  remained  at  home  and  were  well  ife^ 
would  be  ontmimbered,  and  mi^t  easilj  be  oveipowcttd,  e^ 
dally  with  the  aid  of  troops  landed  from  ships. 

While  this  agitation  prevailed  below,  fugitive  river  enftsv 
ried  the  news  up  to  the  Highlands  that  the  frigates  were  thoij 
before  Tarrytown  in  the  Tappan  Sea.  Word  was  instaDtlT  j^ 
spatched  to  Peter  R.  Livingston,  president  of  the  Piwinai 
GongresSi  and  startled  that  deliberative  body,  which  vu  lb 
seated  at  Fishldll  just  above  the  Highlands.  The  conuutiee^ 
safety  wrote,  on  the  spnr  of  the  moment,  to  yfasidn^ 
"  Nothing,"  say  they,  "  can  be  more  alarming  than  the  pros 
situation  of  oar  State.  We  are  daily  getting  the  moei  asihat^ 
intelligence  of  bodies  of  men  enlisted  and  armed  in  oris  ^ 
assist  the  enemy.  We  much  fear  that  they,  co-operating  vithce 
enemy,  may  seize  sach  passes  as  will  cut  off  the  comxnvBio^ 
between  the  army  and  us,  and  prevent  your  sapplies.  * 
We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  the  propria* 
sending  a  body  of  men  to  the  Highlands  or  Peekskill,  to  seoR 
the  passes,  prevent  insurrection,  and  overawe  the  disaSectd 

Washington  transmitted  the  letter  to  the  President  of  C» 
gross  on  the  12th.  « I  have  ordered  up,"  writes  he,  "pwt  (^  ^ 
militia  from  Massachusetts,  under  General  Lincob,  to  prc^ 
if  possible,  the  consequences  which  they  suggest  may  happeO;^ 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  consi»rators  have  in  con^ 
plation.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  Ift^^ 
out,  and  that  they  will  leave  nothing  unessayed  that  iriH  disl»^ 
us,  and  favor  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  their  scbes^ 
are  ripe  for  it."  In  fact,  it  was  said  that  the  tories  irerevnk 
end  collecting  in  the  Highlands  under  the  direction  of  diflg^i^ 
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officers,  to  aid  the  conspiracies  formed  by  (JoTemor  Tryon  and 
his  adherents. 

As  a  farther  precaution,  an  express  was  sent  off  by  Washing- 
ton to  Colonel  Tash,  who,  with  a  regiment  of  New  Hampshire 
militia,  was  on  his  way  from  Hartford  to  the  camp,  ordering  him 
to  repair  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Fishkill,  and  there  hold 
himself  at  the  disposition  of  the  committee  of  safety. 

James  Clinton,  also,  who  had  charge  of  the  posts  in  the  High* 
lands,  was  put  on  the  alert.  That  trusty  officer  was  now  a  brig- 
adier-general, having  been  promoted  by  Congress,  on  the  8th  of 
August.  He  was  charged  to  haye  all  boats  passing  up  and  down 
the  river  rigidly  searched,  and  the  passengers  examined.  Beside 
the  usual  sentries,  a  barge,  well  manned,  was  to  patrol  the  river 
opposite  to  each  fort  every  night;  all  barges,  row-boats,  and  other 
small  craft,  between  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  and  the  army, 
were  to  be  secured  in  a  place  of  safety,  to  prevent  their  fiJling 
into  the  enemy's  hands  and  giving  intelligence.  Moreover,  a 
French  engineer  was  sent  up  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  securing 
the  passes.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  counties  of  Litch- 
field and  Fairfield  in  Connecticut,  had,  likewise,  orders  to  hold 
their  militia  in  readiness  to  render  assistance  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tions in  the  State  of  New  York 

So  perilous  appeared  the  condition  of  affairs  to  residents  up 
the  river,  that  John  Jay,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion, and  one  of  the  secret  committee  for  the  defence  of  the 
Hudson,  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might  remove  his 
aged  parents  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  letter  from  him  to  Edward 
Rutledge,  of  the  Board  of  War,  contains  this  remarkable  sen- 
tence :  '^  I  wish  our  army  well  stationed  in  the  Highlands,  and 
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all  the  lower  ooimtiy  desolated ;  we  mi^^t  then  bid  defisaee  te 
all  the  farther  efforts  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.'* 

Nor  was  this  a  random  or  despairing  wisL  It  shcywB  a  hnvs 
spirit  of  a  leading  civilian  of  the  day,  and  the  saciifioes  that  tnr 
patriots  were  disposed  to  make  in  the  cause  of  independenoe. 

Bat  a  few  days  previoosly  he  had  held  the  foUowiii^  lai^g&afe 
to  GoaTemeor  Morris,  chairman  of  a  special  oommittee :  '^  Had 
I  been  vested  with  absolate  power  in  this  State,  I  have  ofien  eui, 
and  still  think,  that  I  woold  last  spring  hare  desolated  all  X«f 
Islandy  StaUn  Idandf  the  city  and  county  of  New  Tarkj  and  ai 
that  part  of  the  county  of   Westchsster  which  lies  below  ik 
moantain&    I  would  then  hare  stationed  the  main  body  of  t^ 
army  in  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  eight  or  ten  thoasand  oa 
in  the  Highlands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.    I  woold  hm 
directed  the  river  at  Fori  Montgomery^  which  is  nearly  at  tke 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountains,  to  be  so  shallowed  as  to 
afford  only  depth  sufficient  for  an  Albany  sloop,  and  aU  tk 
southern  passes  and  defiles  in  the  mountains  to  be  strongly  forti- 
fied.    Nor  do  I  think  the  shallowing  of  the  river  a  romantie 
scheme.    Rocky  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  shores. 
The  breadth  is  not  very  great,  though  the  depth  is.    But  wlat 
cannot  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  well  worked,  effect?    Aoood- 
ing  to  this  plan  of  defence  the  State  would  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable against  all  the  world,  on  the  seaside,  and  would  hin 
nothing  to  fear  except  from  the  way  of  the  lake.    Should  tbo 
nemy  gain  the  river,  even  below  the  mountains,  I  think  I  fore* 
see  that  a  retreat  would  become  necessary,  and  I  can't  forbea 
wishing  that  a  desire  of  saving  a  few  acres  may  not  lead  us  into 
difficulties.  "• 

*  Am.  Axchiyea^  5th  Sen^  vol  iL  921. 
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Threo  days  after  this  remarkable  letter  was  written,  the 
onemj's  ships  did  gain  the  riyer;  and  two  days  afterwards, 
October  11th,  Beed,  the  adjatant-general,  the  confidant  of  Wash- 
ington's councils,  writes  to  his  wife  from  Harlem  Heights :  ''  My 
most  sanguine  views  do  not  extend  further  than  keeping  oni 
gronnd  here  till  this  campaign  closes.  If  the  enemy  incline  to 
press  ns,  it  is  resolved  to  risk  an  engagement,  for,  if  we  cannot 
fight  them  on  this  gronnd,  we  can  on  none  in  America.  The 
ships  are  the  only  circnmstances  unfavorable  to  ns  hero/ 

On  the  same  day  that  this  letter  was  written,  a  small  vessel, 
aloop-rigged,  with  a  topsail,  was  descried  from  Mount  Washing* 
ion,  coming  down  the  river  with  a  fresh  breeze.  It  was  sus- 
pected by  those  on  the  look-out  to  be  one  of  the  British  tenders, 
and  they  gave  it  a  shot  from  a  twelve-pounder.  Their  aim  was 
imfortunately  too  true.  Three  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  the 
captain  wounded.  It  proved  to  be  Washington's  yacht,  which 
had  run  up  the  river  previously  to  the  enemy's  ships,  and  was 
now  on  its  return.* 

•  Haiil]i>|lMMi0. 
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B  mFBtTKU  IK  CAICP — ^HIS  UnTXR  OF  ADYXCX  TO  TRK 
GBESS — THE  ENVMY  AT  THBOO's  KBCK — WASHINGTON'S  AKKASGmZXa- 
BIDES  TO  THSOO'S  NECK — ^THB  ENESCT  BROUGHT  TO  A  STAND — ^mUEfr 
MOViaiESTS — ^ABBIVAL  OF  LKB — A  COOOtASU  AaUGNED  TO  HIM — CBOSiWi 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  OONOBESS  AND  THE  ABMT — OOUNGII.  OF  WAB—^IBB  .ABT 
TO  MOVE  TO  THE  MAINLAND — ^PORT  WASHINaTON  TO  BE   EZPT  CF. 


'  If  General  Lee  should  be  in  Philadelphia^"  writes  Jciim  Jajtt 
Batledge,  "  pray  hasten  his  departure — ^he  is  much  wanted  tf 
New  York."  The  snccesscs  of  Lee  at  the  South  were  eoatnsieil 
by  many  with  the  defeat  on  Long  Island,  and  evacoatioD  d 
New  York,  and  they  began  to  consider  him  the  mam  hope  of  h 
army.  Hazard,  the  postmaster,  writing  from  Harlem  Heiglits  t? 
General  Gates  on  the  11th,  laments  it  as  a  misfortune  that  Lee 
should  have  been  to  the  southward  for  several  months  past,  he 
adds  cheeringly, ''  he  is  expected  here  to-day." 

Joseph  Trumbull,  the  commissary-general,  also  writes  to 
Gates  under  the  same  date :  ''  General  Lee  is  to  be  here  tKJ 
evening.     He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  8tL" 

Lee,  the  object  of  so  many  hopes,  was  actually  in  the  Jer- 
seys, on  his  way  to  the  camp.  He  writes  from  Amboy  on  iki 
12th,  to  the  President  of  Congress,  informing  him,  that  the  E» 
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nans,  encamped  opposite  on  Staten  Island,  had  disappeared  on  ihe 
preceding  night,  quitting  the  island  entirely,  and  some  great 
measure  was  belieyed  to  be  in  agitation.  "I  am  confident," 
writes  he,  "  they  will  not  attack  General  Washington's  lines;  such 
a  measure  is  too  absurd  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Howe's  genius ;  and  un- 
less they  have  receired  flattering  accounts  from  Bnrgoyne,  that  be 
will  be  able  to  effectuate  a  junction  (which  I  conceive  they  have 
not),  they  will  no  longer  renuiin  kicking  their  heels  at  New  York. 
They  will  put  the  place  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  which, 
with  their  command  of  the  waters,  may  be  easily  done,  leave  four 
or  five  thousand  men,  and  direct  their  operations  to  a  more  de- 
cisive object.  They  will  infallibly  proceed  either  immediately  up 
the  river  Delaware  with  their  whole  troops,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, land  somewhere  about  South  Amboy  or  Shrewsbury,  and 
march  straight  to  Trenton  or  Burlington.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  wUl  be  the  case,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  What  force  have 
we?  What  means  have  we  to  prevent  their  possessing  them- 
selves of  Philadelphia  ?  General  Washington's  army  cannot  pos- 
sibly keep  pace  with  them.  The  length  of  his  route  is  not  only 
infinitely  greater,  but  his  obstructions  almost  insuperable.  In 
short,  before  he  could  cross  Hudson  River,  they  might  be  lodged 
and  strongly  fortified  on  both  banks  of  the  Delaware,  *  * 
For  Heaven's  sake,  arouse  yourselves  1  For  Heaven's  sake  let 
ten  thousand  men  be  immediately  assembled,  and  stationed  some- 
where about  Trenton.  In  my  opinion,  your  whole  depends  upon 
it.  I  set  out  immediately  for  head-quarters,  where  I  shall  com- 
municate my  apprehension  that  such  will  be  the  next  operation 
of  the  enemy,  and  urge  the  expediency  of  sparing  a  part  of  his 
army  (if  he  has  any  to  spare)  for  this  object."  * 

*  Am,  Archiyes,  5th  Series  iL  1008. 
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On  ihe  reiy  morning  tbat  Lee  was  writing  Hiis  letter  at  i» 
boy,  Waahington  received  intelligenoe  by  express  from  Gook 
Heathy  stationed  above  King's  Bridge,  tJiat  the  enemy  voeln^ 
ing  with  artillery  on  Throg's  Neck*  in  the  Sound,  thwim 
miles  from  the  camp.  Washington  sarmised  that  Howe  m  p 
suing  his  orginal  plan  of  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  Asm 
army,  catting  off  its  supplies,  which  were  chiefly  deiirBd  fcs 
the  East,  and  interrupting  its  commiinication  wi^  the  «a 
country.  Officers  were  ordered  to  their  alarm  posts,  tfwf* 
troops  to  he  ready,  under  arms,  to  act  as  occasion  might  lejaat 
Word,  at  the  same  time,  was  sent  to  General  Heatlz  to^sfoetd 
the  troops  on  his  side  of  King's  Bridge,  and  of  two  militoiW' 
ments  posted  on  the  banks  of  Harlem  River  opposite  the  a» 
in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  necessaiy. 

Having  made  all  his  arrangements  as  promptly  as  po^ 
Washington  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  over  towards  xftn|p 
Neck  to  reconnoitre. 

Throg's  Neck  is  a  peninsula  in  Westchester  County^  s^ 
ing  upwards  of  two  miles  into  the  Sound.     It  was  eepMatedpa 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  creek  and  a  marsh,  and  was  sarroawW 
by  water  every  high  tide.    A  bridge  across  a  creek  oonDflctt? 
with  a  ruined  causeway  across  the  marsh,  led  to  the  mainlaMi** 
the  upper  end  of  the  creek  was  fordable  at  low  water,   ^v 
the  morning,  eighty  or  ninety  boats  full  of  men  had  stood  vp 
Sound  from  Montresor's  Island,  and  Long  Island,  and  W^«^ 
troops  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  on  Throg's  Point,  the  a* 
tremity  of  the  neck.     Thence  their  advance  fwked  ^i^ 
toward  the  causeway  and  bridge,  to  secure  that  pass  to  then*"*' 

*  Properly  Throck's  Neck,  from  Throckmarton,  the  name  of 
propriotof. 
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land.  General  Heatli  had  been  too  rapid  for  thenu  Colonel 
Hand  and  his  Philadelphia  riflemen,  the  same  who  had  checked 
the  British  advance  on  Long  Idand,  had  taken  up  the  planks  of 
ihe  biidgCi  and  posted  themsehes  opposite  the  end  of  the  cansewaj, 
vhenoe  they  commenced  firing  with  their  rifles.  They  were  soon 
reinforced  bj  Colonel  Presoott,  of  Banker's  Hill  renown,  with  his 
regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Bryant  of  the  artilleiy,  with  a  three- 
pounder.  Checked  at  this  pass,  the  British  moved  toward  the 
head  of  the  creek ;  here  they  found  the  Americans  in  possession 
of  the  ford,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  Colonel  Graham,  of 
the  New  York  line,  with  his  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Jackson 
of  the  artillery,  with  a  siz-pounder.  These  skilful  dispositions 
of  his  troops  by  General  Heath  had  brought  the  enemy  to  a 
stand.  By  the  time  Washington  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  the 
British  had  encamped  on  the  neck ;  the  riflemen  and  yagers  keep^ 
ing  up  a  scattering  fire  at  each  other  across  the  marsh;  and  Cap- 
tain Biyant  now  and  then  siduting  the  enemy  with  his  field-piece. 

Having  surveyed  the  ground,  Washington  ordered  works  to 
be  thrown  up  at  the  passes  from  the  neck  to  the  mainland.  The 
British  also  threw  up  a  work  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  Li  the 
afternoon  nine  ships,  with  a  great  number  of  schooners,  sloops, 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  full  of  men,  passed  through  Hell  Gate, 
towards  Throg's  Point ;  and  information  received  from  two  de- 
serters, gave  Washington  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces  were  gathering  in  that  quarter.  General 
McDougall's  brigade,  in  which  were  Colonel  Smallwood  and  the 
independent  companies,  was  sent  in  the  evening  to  strengthen 
Heath's  division  at  King's  Bridge,  and  to  throw  up  works  oppo- 
site the  ford  of  Harlem  Biver. 

Greene,  who  had  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at 
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Throg*8  Neck,  wrote  over  to  Washington,  from  Fort  Canstitafi^ 
informing  him  that  he  had  three  brigades  ready  to  jean  kia  i 
required.  "  If  the  troops  are  -wanted  oyer  your  ade,"  aia  k 
''  or  likely  to  be  so,  they  should  be  got  over  in  Uie  latter  pnt^ 
the  night,  as  the  shipping  may  move  up  from  below,  and  inpei, 
if  not  totally  stop  the  troops  from  passing.  The  te&ti  ^ 
Staten  Island,"  he  added,  «  had  all  been  stiiick,  as  &r  ts  codi 
be  ascertained."  It  was  plidn  the  whole  scene  of  actoia 
changing. 

On  the  14th,  Gkneral  Lee  arriyed  in  camp,  where  bi  w 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  good  luck.  Washington  hb  ^ 
sent,  visiting  the  posts  beyond  King's  Bridge,  and  the  j^ 
leading  from  Throg's  Neck ;  Lee  immediately  rode  forUi  to  j>i 
him.  No  one  gave  him  a  sinoerer  greeting  than  the  eomaak' 
in-chief;  who,  diffident  of  his  own  military  knowledge,  W> 
high  opinion  of  that  of  Lee.  He  immediately  gave  hm  c» 
mand  of  the  troops  above  King's  Bridge,  now  the  greatest  ^ 
of  the  army,  but  desired  that  he  would  not  exerciso  it  for* «J 
or  two,  until  he  had  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  loeilitifi 
and  arrangements  of  the  post;  Heath,  in  the  interim,  beW  » 
command. 

Lee  was  evidently  elevated  by  his  successes  at  the  SoaA?** 
disposed  to  criticise  disparagingly  the  military  operatiflo*" 
other  commanders.  In  a  letter,  written  on  the  day  of  his«ni«l 
to  his  old  associate  in  arms.  General  Gates,  he  condenzo^  ^  P" 
sition  of  the  army,  and  censures  Washington  for  submittii^  ^ 
the  dictation  of  Congress,  whose  meddlesome  instructioM  **• 
produced  it.  Inter  nos,'^  writes  he,  "  the  CongresB  8eem  to 
stumble  every  step.  I  do  not  mean  one  or  two  of  the  cattle,  W 
the  whole  stable.    I  have  been  very  free  in  delivering  my  V>* 
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to  them.  In  mj  opinion  General  Washington  is  maoh  to  blame 
in  not  menacing  'em  with  resignation,  nnless  they  refrain  from 
nnhinging  the  army  by  their  absurd  interference. 

^'  Keep  ns  Ticonderoga;  much  depends  npon  it.  We  ought 
to  have  an  army  in  the  Delaware.  I  have  roared  it  in  the  ears  of 
Congress,  but  earent  auribus.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  \  if  we  do 
meet  again — why,  we  shall  smile."  * 

In  the  mean  time,  Congress,  on  the  11th  of  October,  haying 
heard  of  the  ingress  of  the  Phoenix,  Boebuck  and  Tartar,  passed 
a  resolution  that  General  Washington  be  desired,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, by  every  art,  and  at  whatever  expense,  to  obstruct  effect- 
ually the  navigation  of  the  North  Biver  between  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  Mount  Constitution,  as  well  to  prevent  the  regress  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  lately  gone  up  as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving 
succors. 

Under  so  many  conflicting  circumstances,  Washington  held 
a  council  of  war  on  the  16th,  at  Lee's  head-quarters,  at  which 
all  the  major-generals  were  present  excepting  Greene,  and  all 
the  brigadiers,  as  well  as  Colonel  Knox,  who  commanded  the 
artillery.  Letters  from  the  Convention  and  from  individual 
members  of  it  were  read,  concerning  the  turbulence  of  the 
disaffected  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  State ;  intelligence  gained 
fix>m  deserters  was  likewise  stated,  showing  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  surround  the  camp.  The  policy  was  then  dis- 
cussed of  remaining  in  their  present  position  on  Mahattan  Island, 
and  awuting  there  the  menaced  attack :  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion was  urged;  its  being  well  fortified,  and  extremely  difficult  of 
access.     Lee,  in  reply,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  position  being  good 
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merely  beoftoae  its  approaches  were  difficult  How  eosli  dn 
think  of  holding  a  position  where  the  enemy  were  so  stroa^  a 
front  and  rear;  where  ships  had  the  command  of  the  wakr  a 
each  side,  and  where  King's  Bridge  was  ih^  only  pass  by  «^ 
to  escape  from  bdng  wholly  enclosedf  Had  not  tbor  reoako- 
perience  on  Long  Island  and  at  New  York  taught  Uiem  tkedn 
ger  of  snch  positions?  ''For  my  part^''  said  he,  '^ I  wooUka 
nothing  to  do  with  the  isknds  to  which  yoa  hxvB  been  dmpf 
so  pertinacionaly — ^I  wonld  give  Mr.  Howe  a  fee-sim^  d 
them." 

"After mnoh  consideration  and  debate,^'  sajs  the  record eftb 
connoil, ''  the  following  question  was  stated :  Whetiier  (it  knaf 
appeared  that  the  obstmctions  in  the  North  Kiv^r  have  proved  i^ 
sufficient,  and  that  the  oiemy's  whole  force  is  now  in  our  rev  a 
Frog  Point)  it  is  now  deemed  poaable,  in  our  mtnatioB.  a 
prevent  the  enemy  from  catting  off  the  commimication  with  it 
country,  and  compelling  ns  to  fight  them  at  all  disadTaat^ 
or  surrender  prisoners  at  discretion?  '* 

All  agreed,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  it  was  notp» 
sible  to  prevent  the  communication  from  being  cut  oS,  and  t^ 
one  of  the  consequences  mentioned  in  the  question  most  §oSkm. 

The  dissenting  voice  was  that  of  General  G^rge  CSnUm,i 
brave  downright  man,  but  little  versed  in  the  science  of  varfna 
He  could  not  comprehend  the  policy  of  abandoning  so  stnug  a 
position ;  they  were  eqnal  in  number  to  the  enemy,  and,  as  thej 
must  fight  them  somewhere,  could  do  it  to  more  advanta^o 
there  than  any  where  else.  Clinton  felt  as  a  guardian  of  th* 
Hudson  and  the  upper  country,  and  wished  to  meet  the  enemj,  s 
it  were,  at  the  very  threshold. 

As  the  resolve  of  Congress  seemed  imperative  with  reigard  te 
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Fort  Washington,  that  poet,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  ''retained 
as  long  as  possible." 

A  strong  garrison  was  aeoordingl j  placed  in  it,  composed 
obiefiy  of  troops  from  Magaw's  and  Shee's  Pennsjlyania  regi- 
ments, the  latter  nnder  Lieatenant-colonel  Lambert  Gadwalader, 
of  Philadelphia.  Shee  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  Colonel 
Magaw  was  pnt  in  command  of  the  post,  and  solemnl j  charged 
b J  Washington  to  defend  it  to  the  kst  extremilj.  The  name  of 
the  opposite  post  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  Greene  was  stationed, 
was  changed  from  Fort  Constitution  to  Fort  Lee,  in  honor  of  the 
general.  Lee,  in  fact,  was  the  military  idol  of  the  day.  Even 
the  family  of  the  commander  in-chief  joined  in  paying  him  homage. 
Colonel  Tench  Tilghman,  Washington's  aide-de-camp,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Mend,  writes:  ''You  ask  if  General  Lee  is  in  health,  and 
our  people  bold.  I  answer  both  in  the  affirmative.  His  appear- 
ance amongst  ns  has  contributed  not  a  Utile  to  the  latter.'* 
▼OL.  Q. — 16 
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Previous  to  decamping  firom  Manhattan  Ldand,  Waahingjiai 
formed  fonr  divisions  of  the  army,  which  were  respectifelj » 
signed  to  Oenends  Lee,  Heath,  Sulliyan  (reoently  obtamed  ii 
exchange  for  (General  Prescott),  and  LincobL  Lee  was  stetuaai 
on  Valentine's  Hill  on  the  mainland,  immediately  opposite  EJa^^ 
Bridge,  to  coyer  the  transportation  across  it  of  the  militazy  stores 
and  heavy  baggage.  The  other  divisions  were  to  form  a  duun  cf 
fortified  posts,  extending  about  thirteen  miles  along  a  ridge  of 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bronx,  from  Lee's  camp  up  to  tk 
Tillage  of  White  Plains. 

Washington's  head-qnarters  continned  to  be  (m  Harka 
Heists  for  sereral  days,  dnring  which  time  he  waa  contxamOjiB 
tiie  saddle,  riding  aboat  a  brokeni  wood^^  and  half  wild  covntiT, 
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forming  posts,  and  chooong  rites  fbr  breastworks  and  redoubts. 
By  bis  sJdlfal  dispomtion  of  tbe  army,  it  was  protected  in  its 
wbole  lengtb  by  tbe  Bronx,  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  fringed 
witb  trees,  wbioh  ran  along  tbe  foot  of  tbe  ridge;  at  tbe  same 
time  bis  troops  fiused  and  outflanked  tbe  enemy,  and  ooyexed  tbe 
roads  along  wbiob  ibe  stores  and  baggage  bad  to  be  transported. 
On  tbe  2lBt,  be  sbifted  bis  bead-quarters  to  Yalentine^s  Hill,  and 
on  tbe  28d  to  Wbite  Plains,  wbere  be  stationed  bimself  in  a 
fortified  camp. 

Wbile  be  was  tbus  incessantly  in  action.  General,  now  Sir 
William  Howe  (baying  recently,  in  reward  for  bis  services,  been 
made  a  knigbt  companion  of  tbe  Batb),  remained  for  six  days 
pasrire  in  bis  eamp  on  Tbrog's  Point,  awaiting  tbe  arrival  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements,  instead  of  pusbing  across  to  tbe 
Hudson,  and  tbrowing  bimself  between  Wasbington's  army  and 
the  upper  country.  His  inaction  lost  bim  a  golden  opportunity. 
By  tbe  time  bis  supplies  arrived,  tbe  Americans  bad  broken  up 
tbe  causeway  leading  to  tbe  mainland,  and  taken  positions  too 
strong  to  be  easily  forced. 

Finding  bimself  beaded  in  ibis  direction.  Sir  WOliam  re- 
embarked  part  of  bis  troops  in  flat  boats  on  tbe  18tb,  crossed 
Eastcbester  Bay,  and  landed  on  Pell^s  Point,  at  tbe  moutb  of 
Hutcbinson's  Biver.  Here  be  was  jomed  in  a  few  bours  by  tbe 
main  body,  witb  ibe  baggage  and  artillery,  and  proceeded 
tbroogb  tbe  manor  of  Pelbam  towards  New  Bocbelle;  still  witb 
a  view  to  get  above  Wasbington's  army. 

In  ibeir  marcb,  ibe  Britisb  were  waybiid  and  barassed  by 
Colonel  Olover  of  Massaobusetts,  witb  bis  own,  Seed's,  and 
Sbepard's  regiments  of  infantry.  Twice  ibe  Britisb  advance 
guard  were  tbrown  into  confusion  and  driven  back  witb  severe 
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loflB,  by  ft  duurp  fire  from  behind  gtoiie  £Biioe&  Atlurd  tiaediT 
advanced  in  solid  oolomna.  The  Americans  gare  them  lepa 
ToUeys,  and  then  retreated  with  the  loss  of  eight  kilkd  m 
thirteen  wounded,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Shepard.  Coimi 
GHorer,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  with  him  ia  ^ 
skirmish,  receiyed  the  public  thanks  of  Washington  for  their  acoc 
and  good  behavior. 

On  tiie  2lBt,  Oeneral  Howe  was  encamped  about  two  nib 
north  of  New  Rochelle,  with  his  ontposts  extending  to  Mamanaeik 
on  the  Sound.  At  the  latter  place  was  posted  Coloi^  Bugm 
the  renegade,  as  he  was  called,  with  the  Queen's  'Siangan,  b 
newlj-raised  corps  of  loyalists. 

Hearmg  of  this,  Lord  Stirling  resolved,  if  poeuble,  to  cat  ^ 
this  outpost  and  entrap  the  old  hunter.  Colonel  Haslet,  of  b 
brigade,  always  prompt  on  such  occasions,  undertook  the  exfid 
at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Delaware  tioii|ii 
who  had  fought  so  bravely  on  Long  Island.  With  thoe  li 
crossed  the  line  of  the  British  march ;  came  undiscovered  ^ 
the  post ;  drove  in  the  guard ;  killed  a  lieutenant  and  eero^ 
men,  and  brought  away  thirty-six  prisoners,  with  a  pair  of  col- 
ors, sixty  stands  of  arms,  and  other  spoils.  He  missed  the  ooa 
prise,  however. — Sogers  skulked  off  in  the  dark  at  the  iializ« 
He  was  too  old  a  partisan  to  be  easily  entrapped. 

For  this  exploit.  Colonel  Haslet  and  his  men  were  poiSdj 
thanked  by  Lord  Stirling,  on  parade. 

These,  and  other  spirited  and  successful  skinnishes,  vUk 
they  retarded  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  had  the  &r  inon 
important  effect  of  exercising  and  animating  the  American  troof^ 
and  accustoming  them  to  danger. 

While  in  this  neighborhood,  Howe  was  reinforced  by  a  seoflBJ 
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dmaion  of  Hesaxans  tinder  Geaeral  Enyphansen,  and  a  regiment 
of  Waldeckers,  both  of  whioh  had  recentlj  arrived  in  New  YorL 
He  was  joined,  also,  by  the  whole  of  ihe  serenieenth  light-dra- 
goons, and  a  part  of  the  sixteenth,  which  had  arriyed  on  the  3d 
instant  from  Ireland,  with  Lientenant-colonel  (afterwards  Earl) 
Harconrt.  Some  of  their  horses  had  been  brought  with  them 
across  the  sea,  others  had  been  procured  since  their  arrival 

The  Americans  at  first  regarded  these  troopers  with  great 
dread.  Washington,  therefore,  took  pains  to  convince  them,  that 
in  a  rough,  broken  oonntiy,  like  the  present,  full  of  stone  fences, 
no  troops  were  so  inefficient  as  cavalry.  They  conld  be  waylaid 
and  picked  off  by  sharpnsihooters  from  behind  walls  and  thickets, 
while  they  conld  not  leave  the  road  to  pursue  their  covert  foe. 

Further  to  inspirit  them  agaiost  this  new  enemy,  he  proclaim* 
ed,  in  general  orders,  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  eveiy 
trooper  brought  in  with  his  horse  and  accoutrements,  and  so  on, 
in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  capture. 

On  the  25th,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  head-quarters  that  three  or  four  detachments  of 
the  enemy  were  on  the  march,  within  four  miles  of  the  camp,  and 
the  main  army  following  in  columns.  The  drums  beat  to  arms; 
the  men  were  ordered  to  their  posts;  an  attack  was  expected. 
The  day  passed  away,  however,  without  any  demonstration  of  the 
enemy.  Howe  detached  none  of  his  &rce  on  lateral  expeditions, 
evidently  meditating  a  general  engagement.  To  prepare  for  it^ 
Washington  drew  all  his  troops  from  the  posts  along  the  Bronx 
into  the  fortified  camp  at  White  Plains.  Here  every  thing 
remained  quiet  but  expectant,  throughout  the  26th.  In  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  which  was  Sunday,  the  heavy  booming  of 
cannon  was  heard  from  a  distance,  seemingly  in  the  direction  of 
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Fort  Washington.      Soonta  galloped  off  to  gain 
We  will  anticipate  their  roport 

Two  of  the  Britidi  frigates^  at  aeren  o^dodc  in  the : 
had  moTed  np  the  Hndaon,  and  oome  to  andior  near  Bouitoi 
Ferry,  below  the  Morris  House,  Washington's  old 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  stopping  the  fecrj,  and 
off  the  commnnication  between  Fort  Lee  and  Fori ' 
At  the  same  time,  troops  made  their  appearance  on  Hada 
Plains,  where  Lord  Percy  held  oonunaad.  Colonel  Hoga 
immediately  manned  the  lines  with  troops  from  the  ganian  d 
Fort  Washington.  The  ships  opened  a  fire  to  enfiljtde  ani  £» 
lodge  them.  A  barbette  battery  on  the  oliffii  of  the  Jersf 
shore,  left  of  the  feny,  fired  down  npon  the  frigate,  bat  withU 
effect  Colonel  Magaw  got  down  an  ei^teen-poander  to  & 
lines  near  the  Morris  Honse,  and  fired  fifty  or  aizty  roiaidS|t«i 
balls  at  a  time.  Two  eighteen*poanders  were  likewise  htm^ 
down  from  Fort  Lee,  and  planted  oppomte  the  ships.  By  the  in 
from  both  shores  they  were  hulled  repeatedly. 

It  was  the  thundering  of  these  cannonades  whioh  had  reaeU 
Washington's  camp  at  White  Plains,  and  even  startled  the  Hi^ 
lands  of  the  Hudson.  The  ships  soon  hoisted  all  sail  Ik 
foremost  slipped  her  cable,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  graM 
oonf usion.  She  could  make  no  way,  though  towed  by  two  boati 
The  other  ship  seeing  her  distress,  sent  two  barges  to  her  «nt- 
ance,  and  by  the  four  boats  she  was  dragged  out  of  reach  of  da 
American  fire,  her  pumps  going  all  the  time.  **  Had  the  tide  beei 
flood  one  half  hour  longer,''  writes  General  Greene,  '<  we  dbonU 
hare  sunk  her." 

At  the  time  that  the  fire  from  the  ships  began,  Lord  Peief 
brought  up  his  field-pieces  and  mortars,  and  made  an  attack  spoi 
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the  lines.  He  was  resolutely  answered  by  the  troops  sent  down 
from  Fort  Washington,  and  seyeral  Hessians  were  killed*  An 
oooasional  firing  was  kept  np  nntil  oTening,  when  the  ships  fell 
down  the  river,  and  the  troops  which  had  adranoed  on  Harlem 
Plains  drew  within  their  lines  again. 

''  We  take  this  day's  moyement  to  be  only  a  feint,"  writes  one 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Lee ;  ''  at  any  rate,  it  is  little  honorable 
to  the  red  coats."  Its  chief  effect  was  to  startle  the  distant  camp, 
and  astound  a  quiet  ooontry  with  the  thundering  din  of  war. 

The  oelebrated  Thomas  Paine,  anther  of  ''The  Rights  of 
Han,"  and  other  political  works,  was  a  spectator  of  the  affiiir 
from  the  rocky  sommit  of  tho  Palisades,  on  the  Jersey  shore 

While  these  things  were  pasdng  at  Fort  Washington,  Lee  had 
stnek  his  t^ts,  and  with  the  rear  diyision,  eight  thousand 
strong,  the  baggage  and  artillery,  and  a  train  of  waggons  fonr 
miles  long,  laden  with  stores  and  ammnnitioD|  was  lumbering 
dJxxag  the  rough  country  roads  to  join  the  main  army.  It  was 
not  until  Monday  morning,  after  being  on  the  road  all  night, 
that  he  arrived  at  White  Plains. 

Washington's  camp  was  situated  on  high  ground,  facing  the 
east  The  ri^t  wing  stretched  towards  the  south  along  a  rocky 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Bronx,  making  an  elbow,  protected 
it  in  flank  and  rear.  The  left  wing  rested  on  a  small,  deep  lake 
among  the  hills.     The  camp  was  strongly  intrenched  in  front. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  height  on  which  it  stood  by  the  Bronx  and  a 
marshy  interval,  was  a  corresponding  height  called  Chatterton's 
HilL  As  this  partly  commmanded  the  right  flanki  and  as  the 
intervening  bend  of  the  Bronx  was  easily  passable,  Washington 
bad  stationed  on  its  summit  a  militia  regiment 
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The  whole  encampment  waa  a  temtpoiazy  one,  to  be 
aa  aoon  aa  the  military  atores  collected  there  ooold  be  : 
and  now  that  (General  Lee  was  arriyed,  Vaahington  rode  out  n4 
him,  and  other  general  officers  who  were  off  dntj,  to  leroniwto 
a  height  which  appeared  more  eligible.  When  arrired  at  it,  let 
pointed  to  another  on  the  north,  still  more  oonmumding.  Tra- 
der," said  he,  "  is  the  gronnd  we  on^t  to  ocoapj.''  *^  L^  m 
go,  then,  and  yiew  it,"  replied  Washington.  Thej  were  geeij 
riding  in  that  direction,  when  a  trooper  came  Bpurring  up  la 
panting  horse.  ''  The  British  are  in  the  camp,  sir  P  cried  b 
"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Washington,  '<  we  haye  other  bn^oi 
to  attend  to  than  reconnoitring."  Patting  spnrs  to  liis  hoise,  k 
set  off  for  the  camp  at  fall  gallop,  the  others  sparring  afler  ^b. 

Arriyed  at  head-qoarters,  he  was  informed  by  Adjatant-gaienl 
Beed,  that  the  picket  guards  had  all  been  driven  in,  and  & 
enemy  were  adyancing :  bat  that  the  whole  American  army  w 
posted  in  order  of  battle.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Washizigtaii,  tail- 
ing calmly  to  his  companions,  '^  yoa  will  retom  to  year  respeetiit 
posts,  and  do  the  best  you  can." 

Apprehensiye  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  get  pceseoifiB 
of  Chatterton's  Hill,  he  detached  Colonel  Haslet  with  his  Deb 
ware  regiment,  to  reinforce  the  militia  posted  there.  To  these  k 
soon  added  General  McDoagall's  brigade,  composed  of  SibsH- 
wood's  Marylanders,  Bitzema's  New  Yorkers,  and  two  o&er  regi- 
ments. These  were  much  reduced  by  sickness  and  afasence. 
General  McDougall  had  command  of  the  whole  force  upon  tk 
hill,  which  did  not  exceed  1,600  men.  j 

These  dispositions  were  scarcely  made,  when  the  enemj  ap- 
peared glistening  on  the  high  grounds  beyond  the  yillage  of  Wliite 
Pliuns.    They  adyanced  in  two  columns,  the  right  commanded  bj 
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Sir  Henry  Olinton,  the  left  by  the  HeBsian  general,  De  Heister 
There  was  also  a  troop  of  horse;  so  formidable  In  the  inexpe* 
rienoed  eyes  of  the  Americans.  "  It  was  a  brilliant  bat  formida- 
ble sight/'  writes  Heath  in  his  memoir&  '<  The  sun  shone  bright, 
their  arms  glittered;  and  perhaps  troops  never  were  shown  to 
more  advantage." 

For  a  time  they  halted  in  a  wheat  field,  behind  a  rising 
ground,  and  the  general  officers  rode  np  in  the  centre  to  hold  a 
consoltation.  Washington  sapposed  they  were  preparing  to 
attack  him  in  front,  and  sach  indeed  was  their  intention;  but  the 
commanding  height  of  Chatterton's  Hill  had  caught  Sir  William's 
eye,  and  he  determined  first  to  get  possession  of  it 

Colonel  Bahl  was  accordindy  detached  with  a  brigade  of 
Hessans,  to  make  a  circuit  southwardly  round  a  piece  of  wood, 
cross  the  Bronx  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  and  ascend 
the  south  side  of  the  hill;  while  General  Leslie,  with  a  large 
force,  British  and  Hessian,  should  advance  directly  in  front, 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  stream,  and  charge  np  the  hilL 

A  furious  cannonade  was  now  opened  by  the  British  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  placed  on  high  ground  oppo* 
site  the  hill;  under  cover  of  which,  the  troops  of  General  Leslie 
hastened  to  construct  the  bridge.  In  so  doing,  they  were  severe- 
ly galled  by  two  field-pieces,  planted  on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  Chat- 
terton's Hill,  and  in  charge  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  youthful 
captain  of  artillery.  Smallwood's  Maryland  battalion,  also,  kept 
iq)  a  sharp  fire  of  small  arm& 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  British  and  Hessians 

under  Leslie  rushed  over  it,  formed,  and  charged  up  the  hill  to 

take  Hamilton's  two  field-pieces.     Three  times  the  two  fields 

pieces  were  discharged,  plou^^ung  the  ascending  columns  from 
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hill-top  to  river,  while  Smallwood'e  <'Uiie  and  bidP  Mnjba^ 
era  kept  np  their  Tollejs  of  mnaketiy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bahl  and  his  HeaBiaii  brigade  ftBded  las 
Bronx  lower  down,  pndied  np  the  aonth  aide  of  the  hiD,  md 
endeavored  to  tnm  McDongall's  rig^t  flank.  The  militia  gut 
the  general  bnt  little  support  They  had  been  dismayed  al  tat 
opening  of  the  engagement  by  a  shot  from  a  Britiah  casesi 
which  wonnded  one  of  them  in  the  thigh,  and  nearly  pel  ^ 
whole  to  flight.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  McDoiigB&  hi 
rallied  them,  and  posted  them  behind  a  stone  walL  Heie  tibcy 
did  some  servioe,  until  a  troop  of  Britiah  cavalry,  having  gad 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  came  on,  brandishinf  their  BabresL  At  t^ 
firat  charge  the  militia  gave  a  random,  scattering  fire,  tliea  bnk 
and  fled  in  complete  conf  osiqn. 

A  brave  stand  was  made  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  &•• 
let,  Bitiema,  and  Smallwood,  with  their  troops.  Twioe  th^R' 
pulsed  horse  and  foot,  British  and  Hessians,  until,  eramped  §s 
room  and  greatly  outnumbered,  they  slowly  and  sullenly  reticil- 
ed  down  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  bzi^ 
across  the  Bronx.  Smallwood  renuuned  upon  the  ground  far 
some  time  after  the  retreat  had  begun,  and  received  two  fleA 
wounds,  one  in  the  hip,  the  other  throng  the  arm.  At  tiia 
bridge  over  the  Bronx,  the  retreating  troops  were  met  by  Gcdd- 
ral  Putnam,  who  was  coming  to  their  assistance  with  Beallli 
brigade.     In  the  rear  of  this  they  marched  back  into  the  cunp. 

The  loss  on  both  sides,  in  this  short  but  severe  action,  vis 
nearly  equaL  That  of  the  Americans  was  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  priaonera  Ai 
first  it  was  thought  to  be  much  more,  many  of  the  miHtia  and 
a  few  of  the  regularo  being  counted  as  lost,  who  had  soatteRd 
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ikeiiiBelTefl  amoDg  tbe  liiUs^  bat  afierwaicb  returned  to  heacU 
^puurtercL 

Tlie  British  army  now  rested  with  their  left  wing  on  the  hill 
ihej  had  just  taken,  and  which  they  were  busy  intrenching. 
They  were  extending  their  right  wing  to  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  so  that  their  two  wings  and  centre  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle.  It  was  evidently  their  design  to  outflank  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  and  get  in  the  rear  of  it.  The  day,  however,  being 
far  adyanoed,  was  suffered  to  pass  without  any  further  attack ; 
but  the  morrow  was  looked  forward  to  for  a  deadly  conflict. 
Washington  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  have  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  as  much  of  the  stores  as  possible,  removed  from  the 
camp.  "  The  two  armies,"  says  General  Heath  in  his  Memoirs, 
^  lay  looking  at  each  other,  within  long  cannon  shot.  In  the 
night  time  the  British  lighted  up  a  vast  number  of  fires,  the 
weather  growing  pretty  cold.  These  fires,  some  on  the  level 
ground,  some  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  all  distances  to  their 
brows,  some  of  which  were  lofty,  seemed  to  the  eye  to  mix  with 
the  stars.  The  American  side  doubtless  exhibited  to  them  a 
aimilar  appearance." 

During  this  anxious  night,  Washington  was  assiduously 
occupied  throwing  back  his  right  wing  to  stronger  ground; 
^doubling  his  intrenchments  and  constructing  three  redoubts, 
with  a  line  in  front,  on  the  summit  of  his  post  These  works 
were  principally  intended  for  defence  against  small  arms,  and 
were  thrown  up  with  a  rapidity  that  to  the  enemy  must  have 
savored  of  magic.  They  were,  in  fact,  made  of  the  stalks  of 
Indian  com  or  maize  taken  from  a  neighboring  corn-field,  and 
pulled  up  with  the  earth  clinging  in  masses  to  the  large  roots. 
'*  The  roots  of  the  stalks,"  says  Heath,  <<  and  earthen  them  phced 
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in  the  &oe  of  tlie  works,  answered  iihe  purpose  of  sods  mi 
fiiflcines.  The  tops  being  placed  inwards,  as  the  loose  earth  «■ 
thrown  npon  ihem,  became  as  so  manj  trees  to  the  work,  lAaik 
was  carried  np  with  a  despatch  scarcely  oonoeiTalile. 

In  the  morning  of  the  29ih,  when  Howe  beheld  how  giaity 
Washington  had  improTcd  his  position  and  strengthened  it,  1;? 
what  appeared  to  be  solidly  constmcted  works,  he  pos^oned  !■ 
meditated  assault,  ordered  np  Lord  Percy  from  Harlem  withiki 
fourth  brigade  and  two  battalions  of  the  sixth,  and  prooeededli 
throw  np  lines  and  redoubts  in  front  of  the  American  eao^s 
if  preparing  to  cannonade  it  As  the  enemy  were  eDdmvns 
to  outflank  him,  especially  on  his  ri^t  wing,  Washington  sffn- 
bended  one  of  their  objects  might  be  to  adyanoe  a  part  of  tUr 
feroe,  and  seiie  on  Pine's  Bridge  over  Croton  Biver,  whidi  veoU 
cut  off  his  communication  with  the  upper  country.  Geosk 
BeaH,  with  three  Maryland  regiments,  was  sent  off  with  al 
expedition  to  secure  that  pas&  It  was  Waahington^B  idea  tb^ 
having  podsession  of  Groton  Biver  and  the  passes  in  the  Higb- 
lands,  his  army  would  be  safe  from  further  pursuit,  and  bne 
time  to  repose  after  its  late  excessive  &tigue,  and  would  be  feb, 
and  ready  to  harass  the  enemy  should  they  think  fit  to  winlff 
np  the  country. 

At  present  nothing  could  exceed  the  war-worn  conditioB  of 
the  troops,  unseasoned  as  they  were  to  this  kind  of  serrioeL  A 
scornful  letter,  written  at  this  time  by  a  British  officer,  to  iua 
friend  in  London,  gives  a  picture  of  the  ragged  pU^t  to  wbidi 
they  were  reduced,  in  this  rainy  and  inclement  seaaos.  "  The 
rebel  army  are  in  so  wretched  a  condition  as  to  clothing  and 
accoutrements,  that  I  believe  no  nation  ever  saw  such  a  set  of 
tatterdemalions.    There  are  few  coats  among  them  but  what  are 
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oxit  at  elbowBy  and  in  a  whole  regiment  there  la  scaroe  a  pair  of 
breeches.  Judge,  then,  how  they  must  be  pinched  by  a  winter's 
campaign.  We,  who  are  warmly  clothed  and  well  equipped, 
already  feel  it  seyerely ;  for  it  is  even  now  much  colder  than  I 
ever  felt  it  in  England." 

Alas  for  the  poor  half-naked,  weather-beaten  patriots,  who 
had  to  cope  with'  these  well-fed,  well-clad,  well-appointed  meroe* 
naries  1  A  letter  written  at  the  very  same  date  (October  81),  by 
Gknend  George  Clinton,  shows  what,  in  their  forlorn  plight,  they 
had  to  grapple  with. 

''  We  had  reason,"  writes  he,  <'  to  apprehend  an  attack  last 
night,  or  by  daylight  this  morning.  Our  lines  were  manned  all 
night  in  consequence;  and  a  most  horrid  night  it  was  to  lay  in 
cold  trenches.  Uncoyered  as  we  are,  daily  on  &tigue,  making 
redoubts,  fleches,  abattis,  and  retreating  from  them  and  the  litUe 
temporary  huts  made  for  our  comfort  before  they  are  well  fin- 
ished, I  fear  will  ultimately  destroy  our  army  without  fighting."* 
*^  Howeyer,"  adds  he,  honestly,  '<  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
condemn  measures.  They  may  be  right  for  aught  I  know.  I 
do  not  understand  much  of  the  refined  art  of  war ;  it  is  said  to 
coDsist  in  stratagem  and  deception."  In  a  preyious  letter  to  the 
same  friend,  in  a  moment  of  hurry  and  alarm,  he  writes, ''  Pray 
let  Mrs.  Clinton  know  that  I  am  well,  and  that  she  need  not  be 
uneasy  about  me.  It  would  be  too  much  honor  to  die  in  so  good 
a  cause." 

Clinton,  as  we  haye  before  intimated,  was  an  honest  and  ar- 
dent patriot,  of  resolute  spirit,  and  plain,  direct  good  sense; 
but  an  inexperienced  soldier.    His  main  idea  of  warfare  was 

*  G</.<^  Cninton  to  John  McEettCD,  Oct.  81.  Am.  Aichiyea,  5th  Series, 
iL  1812. 
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gtna^tforward  fitting;  and  he  waa  greaftly  perplaxed  Vy  lit 
oontumal  strategy  wlu<^  Waahington^B  ataation  reqmred.  Qm 
of  the  aide»<le-camp  of  the  latter  had  a  truer  notion  on  tlie  sb^ 
ject  "  The  campaign  hitherto/'  said  he,  "  has  been  a  £ut  tnl 
of  generaLship,  in  which  I  flatter  myself  we  have  bad  tbe  adn&> 
tage.  If  we,  with  onr  motley  army,  can  keep  Mr.  Howe  aad  Im 
grand  appointment  at  bay,I  think  we  shall  make  no  eouteB^^lb 
military  figare.''  * 

On  the  night  of  the  31st,  Washington  made  another  d  tboat 
moves  which  perplexed  the  worthy  Clinton.  In  tbe  comae  d 
the  night  he  shifted  his  whole  podtion,  set  fire  to  tbe  bans  sai 
ont-honses  containing  forage  and  stores,  which  there  was  no  tiae 
to  remove,  and,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  on  the  bei^ts^  aad 
in  the  neighboring  woods,  retired  with  his  main  army  a  distaee 
of  five  miles,  among  the  big^  rocky  bills  about  Nordieudt 
Here  be  immediately  set  to  work  to  intrench  and  fbrt^  himadf; 
his  policy  at  this  time  being,  as  be  nsed  to  say,  ^  to  fight  lilk 
the  spade  and  mattocL" 

Qeneral  Howe  did  not  attempt  to  dislodge  him  from  tbisftik- 
ness.  He  at  one  time  ordered  an  attack  on  the  rear-goard,  boti 
violent  rain  prevented  it,  and  for  two  or  three  days  be  lemaiBBd 
seemingly  inactive.  "  All  matters  are  as  qniet  as  if  the  eoeay 
were  one  hundred  miles  distant  firom  us,"  writes  one  of  Waahii^ 
ton's  aides  on  the  2d  of  November.  During  the  nig^t  of  the 
4th,  this  qniet  was  interrupted.  A  mysterious  sound  was  bend 
In  the  direction  of  the  British  camp ;  like  the  rumbling  of  mg- 
gons  and  artillery.  At  daybreak  the  meaning  of  it  was  disoor- 
«ed.    The  enemy  were  decamj^ng.    Long  trains  were  olsenred, 

•  Tench  TDs^an  to  WiBiam  Door,  Oct  8L 
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defOing  aerosB  the  hillj  oonntiy,  along  the  roads  leading  to 
Dobbe'  Feny  on  the  Hudaon.  The  movement  eontinned  for 
Ihree  saooeasiye  dajB,  until  their  whole  force,  British  and  Hee- 
eians,  disappeared  from  White  Plains. 

The  night  after  their  departure  a  party  of  Americans,  heated 
with  liqaor,  set  fire  to  the  conrt-honse  and  other  edifices  in  the 
Tillage,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  enemy ;  an  outrage  which 
called  forth  a  general  order  from  Washington,  ezpressiye  of  his 
indignation,  and  threatening  the  perpetrators  with  signal  punish- 
ment when  detected.  We  notice  this  matter,  because  in  British 
acoonnts,  the  burning  .of  those  buildings  had  been  charged  npon 
Washington  himself;  being,  no  doubt,  confounded  with  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bams  and  out-houses  ordered  by  him  on  shifting  his 
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Yarious  were  the  epeonlaiions  at  head-quarters  on   the  saiim 
moyement  of  the  enemy.    Waahingtoa  writes  to  General  WiIIbB 
Liyingston  (now  governor  of  the  Jerseys) :  **  Tfaej  have  gone 
towards  the  North  Birer  and  King's  Bridge.      Some  sappm 
they  are  going  into  winter  qnarters,  and  wOl  sit  down  in  Sew 
York  without  doing  more  than  inyesting  Fort  Washington.   I 
oannot  subscribe  wholly  to  this  opinion  myself.     That  they  viH 
invest  Fort  Washington,  is  a  matter  of  which  there  can  be  » 
doubt;  and  I  think  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  General 
Howe  will  detach  a  part  of  his  force  to  make  an  incursion  ioto 
the  Jerseys,  provided  he  is  gomg  to  New  York     He  must  at- 
tempt something  on  account  of  his  reputation,  for  what  hu  ha 
done  as  yet,  with  his  great  army  ?  " 

In  the  same  letter  he  expressed  his  detesmination,  as  soon  as 
it  should  appear  that  the  present  manoduvre  was  a  real  retreat, 
and  not  a  feint,  to  throw  over  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Jersejs 
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to  aaBifit  in  diecking  Howe's  progress.  He,  moreover,  reoom- 
mended  to  the  gOTemor  to  have  the  militia  of  that  State  put  on 
the  best  poemble  footing,  and  a  part  of  them  held  in  readiness 
to  take  the  place  of  the  State  levies,  whose,  term  of  sernce  wonld 
soon  expire.  He  advised,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  contignoos 
to  the  water,  should  be  prepared  to  remove  their  stock,  grain, 
effects,  and  carriages,  on  the  earliest  notice. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  charged  (General  Oreene, 
should  Howe  invest  Fort  Washington  with  part  of  his  force,  to 
give  the  garrison  all  possible  assistance. 

On  the  following  day  (Nov.  8),  his  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Tilghman,  writes  to  Cleneral  Greene  from  head-quarters:  '^The 
enemy  are  at  Dobbs'  Ferry  with  a  great  nxmiber  of  boats,  ready 
to  go  into  Jersey,  or  proceed  up  the  river  J* 

Greene  doubted  any  intention  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
river ;  it  might  only  be  a  feint  to  mislead ;  still,  as  a  precaution, 
be  had  ordered  troops  up  from  the  flymg  camp,  and  was  posting 
them  opposite  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  at  other  passes  where  a  landing 
might  be  attempted;  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of 
Gtoeral  Mercer. 

Affairs  at  Fort  Washington  soon  settled  the  question  of  the 
evemy's  intentions  with  regard  to  it.  Lord  Percy  took  his  sta- 
tion with  a  body  of  troops  before  the  lines  to  the  south.  Eji^- 
hausen  advanced  on  the  north.  The  Americans  had  previously 
abandoned  Fort  Independence,  burnt  its  barracks,  and  removed 
the  stores  and  cannon.  Grossing  Bang's  Bridge,  Knyphausen 
took  a  position  between  it  and  Fort  Washington.  The  approach 
to  the  fort,  on  this  side,  was  exceedingly  steep  and  rocky ;  as, 
indeed,  were  all  its  approaches  excepting  that  on  the  south, 
whore  the  country  was  more  open,  and  the  ascent  graduaL    The 
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fort  oonld  not  hold  wiihin  its  walls  above  one  thousand  mem;  ^ 
rest  of  the  troops  were  distributed  about  the  lines  and  ami— ih> 
While  the  fort  was  thus  menaced,  the  cheraox-de-frise  bad  a^ 
proved  ineffident.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  5th,  a  frigate  and  tii 
transports,  bound  up  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  with  supfdies  for  HevA 
army,  had  broken  throuf^ ;  tibough,  accordiii^  to  C^raeDe^i  m 
count,  not  without  being  considerably  shattered  bj  Ae  batlfm 

Informed  of  these  facts,  Washington  wrote  to  Graeoe  ea  fb 
8th :  '<  If  we  cannot  prevent  vessds  from  passing  up  tfae  nm, 
and  the  enemy  are  possessed  of  all  the  sorroiinding  oootaj, 
what  valuable  pnqsose  can  it  answer  to  hold  a  post  frtira  idaA 
the  expected  benefit  cannot  be  had  ?  I  am,  therefore,  indiBed  li 
think,  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  hanrd  the  men  and  s*av^ 
Mount  Washington;  but,  as  you  are  on  the  spot^  I  leave  it  ti 
you  to  give  such  orders  as  to  evacuating  Mount  Washzuftoi  a 
you  may  judge  best,  and  so  far  revoking  the  orders  givea  ts 
Gdonel  Magaw,  to  defend  it  to  the  last" 

Accounts  had  been  received  at  head-quarters  of  a  conniff' 
able  movement  on  the  preceding  evening  (Nov.  7tb),  amcng  A* 
enemy's  boats  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  with  the  intention,  it  msai^i 
penetrating  the  Jerseys,  and  falling  down  upon  Fort  L» 
Washington,  therefore,  in  the  same  letter  directed  OreeM  ff 
have  all  the  stores  not  necessary  to  the  defence  removed  ubv- 
diately,  and  to  destroy  all  the  stock,  the  hay  and  grain,  ifttk 
neighborhood,  which  the  owners  refused  to  remoye.  '<Ei|^  i 
rience  has  shown,"  adds  he,  "that  a  contrary  conduct  is  aotof 
the  least  advantage  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  from  whom  all  ihtf 
e&cts  of  every  kind  are  taken  without  distinction  and  witbooi 
the  least  satisfaction." 

Greene,  in  reply  (Nov.  9th),  adhered  with  tenadty  to  As 
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pdioy  of  niftintainmg  Fort  Washingtoiu  "  The  enemy,"  said  he, 
"must  invest  it  with  doable  the  number  of  men  required  for  its 
defence.  Thej  mnst  keep  troops  at  King^s  Bridge,  to  cut  off  all 
oommunieation  with  the  conntry,  and  in  considerable  force,  for 
fear  of  an  attack"  He  did  not  consider  the  fort  in  immediate 
danger.  Gdonel  Magaw  thought  it  would  take  the  enemy  until 
the  end  of  December  to  carry  it  In  the  mean  time,  the  garrison 
could  at  any  time  be  brought  off,  and  even  the  stores  remoTed, 
should  matters  grow  desperate.  If  the  enemy  should  not  find  it 
an  object  of  importance,  they  would  not  trouble  themselves  about 
it;  if  they  should,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  they  felt  an  injury 
from  its  being  maintained.  The  giving  it  up  would  open  for 
them  a  free  communication  with  the  country  by  the  way  of 
King's  Bridge.* 

It  is  doubtful  when  or  where  Washington  received  this  letter, 
as  he  left  the  camp  at  Northcastle  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  follow- 
ing mombg.  There  being  still  considerable  uncertainly  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  all  his  arrangements  were  made 
accordingly.  All  the  troops  belongmg  to  the  States  west  of  the 
Hudson,  were  to  be  stationed  in  the  Jerseys,  under  command  of 
General  Putnam.  Lord  Stirling  had  already  been  sent  forward 
with  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  to  Peekskill,  to  cross  the 
river  at  King^s  Ferzy.  Another  division  composed  of  Conneo- 
ticut  and  Massachusetts  troops,  under  General  Heath,  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  brigade  of  New  York  militia  under  General 
Gkorge  Clinton,  in  securing  the  Highland  posts  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

The  troops  which  would  remain  at  Northcastle  after  the 

*  Am.  AiohiToa^  5th  Soiie^  ill.  618. 
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departure  of  Heaih  and  his  diTidon,  were  to  be  OQaiiDaBile&  % 
Lee.    Washington'B  letter  of  instractioiis  to  tliat  general  b  ciba- 
aoteriied  by  bis  own  modesty,  and  bis  deferenoe  for  Lee*3  ofi- 
nor  military  experience.    He  suggests,  raiber  tban  orden,  yet  bi 
letter  is  sofficiently  explicit.     <*  A  little  time  now,"  writes  h^ 
''  must  manifest  ibe  enemy^  designs,  and  point  oni  to  yoa  tb 
measures  proper  to  be  pnrsaed  by  tbat  part  of  tbe  army  aaBs 
your  command.   I  shall  give  no  directions,  therefore,  on  Ibis  ^i^ 
baying  tbe  most  entire  confidence  in  yovr  judgmoit  and  miliiarj 
exertions.     One  thing,  bowerer,  I  will  suggest,  namely,  that  ik 
appearance  of  embarking  troops  for  the  Jerseys  may  be  inteaU 
as  a  feint  to  weaken  us,  and  render  tbe  post  we  now  hold  bb 
vulnerable,  or  the  enemy  may  find  that  troops  are  assembled  ^ 
more  expedition,  and  in  greater  numbers,  than  tbe j  expected  <a 
the  Jersey  shore,  to  oppose  them ;  and,  aa  it  is  poomble^  tm 
one  or  other  of  these  motives,  that  they  may  yet  pay  tbe  psrtj 
under  your  command  a  visit,  it  will  be  unnecessary,  I  ara  pe" 
suaded,  to  recommend  to  you  the  propriety  of  patting  this  poa. 
if  you  stay  at  it,  into  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  gnarfii; 
against  surprises.    But  I  would  recommend  it  to  jour  oonaiden' 
tion,  whether,  under  tbe  suggestion  above,  your  retiring  to  Ciota 
Bridge,  and  some  strong  post  still  more  easterly  (coverii^  ife 
passes  through  the  Highlands),  may  not  be  more  advisable  to 
to  run  tbe  baiard  of  an  attack  with  unequal  numbers.     At  <Bf 
rate,  I  think  all  your  ba^age  and  stores,  except  sudli  as  ue 
necessary  for  immediate  use,  ougbt  to  be  to  the  northward  o^ 
Croton  Biver.    •    •    •    •    You  will  consider  tbe  post  at  Go- 
ton's  (or  Pine's)  Bridge  as  under  yoxir  immediate  care.     *  * 
*    *    If  the  enemy  should  remove  the  whole,  or  tbe  greiter 
part  of  their  force  to  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  River,  I  hxn 
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no  doubt  of  your  following  with  all  possible  dispatch,  leaving  the 
militia  and  inyalids  to  oorer  the  frontieis  of  Gonneoticut  in  case 
of  need," 

We  have  been  minnte  in  stating  these  matters,  from  their 
bearing  on  subsequent  operations. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Washington  lefb  the  camp  at  North- 
casile,  at  11  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  FeeskiU  at  sunset;  whither 
Ckneral  Heath,  with  his  division,  had  preceded  him  by  a  few 
hours.  Lord  Stirling  was  there,  likewise,  having  effected  the 
transportation  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  across  the 
river,  and  landed  them  at  the  ferry  south  of  Stony  Point;  though 
a  better  landing  was  subsequently  found  north  of  the  point  His 
lordship  had  thrown  out  a  scouting  party  in  the  advance,  and  a 
hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  a  gap  in  the  mountam,  through 
which  a  road  passed  toward  the  Jerseys. 

Washington  was  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  that 
grand  defile  of  the  Hudson,  the  object  of  so  much  precaution 
and  solicitude.  On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Ckne- 
rals  Heath,  Stirling,  James  and  George  Clinton,  Mifflin,  and 
others,  he  made  a  military  visit  in  boats  to  the  Highland  posts. 
Fort  Montgomeiy  was  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness, 
and  a  work  in  tho  vicinity  was  projected  to  co-operate  with  it. 
Fort  Gonstitation  commanded  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  but 
Lord  Stirling,  in  his  report  of  inspection,  had  intimated  that  the 
fort  itself  was  commanded  by  West  Point  opposite.  A  glance 
of  the  eye,  without  going  on  shore,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
Washmgton  of  the  fiict.  A  fortress  subsequently  erected  on  that 
point,  has  been  considered  the  Key  of  the  Highlands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at  an  early  hour,  Washington 
Tode  out  with  Qeneral  Heath  to  reconnoitre  the  east  side  of 
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ihe  Hudfloni  at  the  gorge  of  the  Highfanda,  Hemrj  Wii 
report  to  the  New  York  CouTeiition,  had  me&tbned  a  Mil  to  ^ 
north  of  PeekakiU,  so  situated,  with  the  road  winding  ^iamg  tai 
aide  of  it,  that  ten  men  on  the  top,  Ij  rolling  down 
might  preyent  ten  thousand  from  passing.  ^  I  faelkr^''  aMdk, 
'^  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to  keep  great  qnaniatiBB  rf 
stones  at  the  dififorent  places  where  the  troops  most  paaa^  if  th^ 
attempt  penetrating  the  moontainB.^ 

Near  Bobinson's  Bridge,  in  this  Ticinity,  about  tvo  lAi 
from  Peekakill,  Wadiington  chose  a  place  where  troops  ahasW 
be  stationed  to.  ooyer  the  south  entrance  into  the  monntaiiMi;  wai 
here,  afterwards,  was  established  an  important  milituy  Saga 
ealled  Continental  YiUaga. 

On  the  same  day  (12th),  he  wrote  to  Ckneral  Lee,  i 
copy  of  resolutions  just  receiyed  from  Oongress,  reqpectiqg  1 
for  the  new  army,  showii^  the  inqportance  of  immediatelj  be^ 
ning  the  recruiting  service.  If  no  commissionerB  arrived  fisa 
Bhode  Island,  he  was  to  appoint  the  officers  recommended  to  te 
State  by  General  Greene.  "  I  cannot  condnde,"  adds  he,  ^  wii^ 
out  reminding  yon  of  the  military  and  other  stares  about  ycm 
eucampment,  and  at  Northoastle,  and  to  press  the  removal  d 
them  above  Groton  Bridge,  or  such  other  places  of  security  u 
you  may  think  proper.  General  Howe,  having  sent  no  pait  d 
his  force  to  Jersey  yet,  makes  the  measore  more  necessary,  aa  ht 
may  turn  his  views  anoilier  way,  and  attempt  their  destruction.^ 

It  was  evidently  Washington's  desire  that  Lee  should  poit 
himself  as  soon  as  possible,  beyond  the  Croton,  where  he  wovU 
be  safe  from  surprise,  and  at  hand  to  throw  his  troops  pronqiidy 
across  the  Hudson,  should  the  Jerseys  be  invaded. 

Having  made  all  these  surveys  and  arrangements,  Washing 
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placed  Heath  in  the  general  oommand  of  the  Highlanda,  with 
mritten  isBtniotions  to  fortify  the  passes  with  all  posdble  despatch, 
and  directions  how  the  troops  were  to  be  distribnted  on  both 
aides  of  the  river;  and  here  we  take  occasion  to  give  some 
personal  notice  of  this  tnurty  officer. 

Heath  was  now  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Like  many 
of  the  noted  officers  of  the  RcTolution,  he  had  been  brooght  iq> 
in  rand  life,  on  an  hereditary  &nn  near  Boston ;  yet,  according 
to  his  own  account,  thoogh  passionately  fond  of  agricnltoral 
pmnniits,  he  had  also,  almost  from  childhood,  a  great  relish  for 
military  afibirs,  and  had  stndied  every  treatise  on  the  snbject 
in  the  English  language,  so  that  he  considered  himself  "  folly 
acquainted  with  the  iheory  of  war,  in  all  its  branches  and  duties, 
from  the  private  soldier  to  the  commander-in-chiel'' 

He  describes  himself  to  be  of  a  middling  stature,  light 
complexion,  very  corpulent  and  bald-headed,  so  that  the  French 
officers  who  served  in  America,  compared  him,  in  person,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Oranby.* 

Sudi  was  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  High* 
land  passes,  and  encamped  at  Feekskill,  their  portaL  We  ahall 
find  him  fidthfdl  to  hb  trust ;  scrupulous  in  obeying  the  letter  of 
his  instructions;  but  sturdy  and  punctilious  in  resisting  any 
vndue  assumption  of  authority. 

•  Hseth't  Mflmoim. 
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Dnsmo  his  brief  and  busy  aojoonL  at  TeeksJaSl,  WttUi(i* 
reoeiyed  iinportant  intelligence  from  the  Northezn  ana/;  ^ 
peoially  that  part  of  it  on  Lake  Champlain,  under  the  oobbv 
of  General  Gates.  A  slight  retrospect  of  afiaiis  in  tbsl^ 
is  proper,  J)efore  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  eventfiil  emf^^ 
the  Jerseys. 

The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Tioonderoga,  td  ^ 
naufical  service  on  the  kke,  had  met  with  diffieulties  at  eiaj 
step.  At  length,  by  the  middle  of  August,  a  smaU  to^^ 
completed,  composed  of  a  sloop  and  schooner  each  of  t^ff^ 
(six  and  fonr  ponnders),  two  schooners  moonting  ei^tgoo^^ 
and  five  gondolas,  eadi  of  three  gans.  The  flotiUa  ivtf  ^ 
qnently  augmented,  and  the  command  given  by  Gates  to  i^ 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Washington ;  who  had  a  osp 
opinion  of  that  officer's  energy,  intrepidity,  and  ta^^^ 
pedients. 
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Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  the  mean  time,  was  straining  evezy  nerve 
for  the  approaching  conflict.  The  successes  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  seaboard,  had  excited  the  sealoos  riyalry  of  the  forces  in 
Canada.  The  commanders,  newlj  arriyed,  were  fearfol  the  war 
might  be  bronght  to  a  close,  before  thej  coold  haye  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  share  in  the  glory.  Hence  the  ardor  with  which  they 
emconntered  and  yanqnished  obstacles  which  might  otherwise 
haye  appeared  insnperable.  Vessels  were  brought  from  England 
in  pieces  and  pnt  together  at  St  Johns,  boats  of  yarions  kinds 
and  siaes  were  transported  over  land,  or  dragged  np  the  rapids  of 
the  SoreL  The  soldiers  shared  with  the  seamen  in  the  toiL 
The  Canadian  £smaiers,  also,  were  taken  firom  their  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  compelled  to  aid  in  these,  to  them,  unprofitable 
labors.  Sir  Guy  was  full  of  hope  and  ardor.  Should  he  get  the 
command  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  would  be  at  his  mercy ;  before  winter  set  in  he  might 
gain  possession  of  Albany.  He  would  ihea  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  General  Howe  in  seyering  and  subduing  the  northern  and 
southern  proyinces,  and  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  tri- 
umphant close. 

In  despite  of  eyery  exertion,  three  months  elapsed  before 
his  armament  was  completed.  Winter  was  fast  approaching. 
Before  it  arriyed,  the  success  of  his  brilliant  plan  required  that  he 
should  fight  his  way  across  Lake  Champlain ;  carry  the  strong 
posts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga;  trayerse  Lake  George, 
and  pursue  a  long  and  daugerous  march  through  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged country,  beset  with  forests  and  morasses,  to  Albany.  That 
was  the  first  post  to  the  southward  where  he  expected  to  find  rest 
and  winter  quarters  fur  his  troops.* 
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By  the  month  of  October,  between  twenty  tnd  ^^ 
were  afloat,  and  ready  for  action.  The  flag-eh^  (thelfiiatt| 
moonted  dghteen  twelTe-poonders ;  the  rest  woe  gnhAi 
gondola  and  a  flat-bottomed  yeasel  called  a  radetn,  and  vaA 
the  Thund&rer;  carrying  a  battezy  of  six  tweaty 4smtaittin 
six-poonders,  beades  howitiers.  The  gunboats  BMNxstod  )m 
fieldpieoee  and  howitiers.  Seren  hnndred  seamen  ma^^^ 
fleet;  two  hundred  of  them  were  TolunteerB  from  theUwJpA 
The  guns  were  worked  by  detachments  from  the  ooqii  of  «^ 
lery.  In  a  word,  aooording  to  British  aoooonts,  " noequfi^ 
of  the  kind  was  erer  better  appointed  or  more  ampIjAnaU 
with  erery  kind  of  provision  neoessary  for  the  intended  lenxt 

Captain  Pringle  conducted  the  armament,  bat  Sir  Gnj  w 
ton  was  too  full  of  seal,  and  too  anxious  for  the  exeo^if^^^ 
the  enterprise ;  he  accordingly  took  his  station  on  the  deekcf" 
flag-ship.  They  made  sail  early  in  October,  in  quest  ct» 
American  squadron,  which  was  said  to  be  abroad  x^^^ 
Arnold,  howeyer,  bemg  ignorant  of  the  strei^  o(^^^ 
and  unwilling  to  encounter  a  superior  force  in  the  open U^* 
taken  his  poet  under  cover  of  Yalcour  Island,  in  tiie  ui^ap 
of  a  deep  channel,  or  strait  between  that  island  and  Ae  sis' 
land.  His  force  consisted  of  three  schooners,  two  sloop}  ^ 
galleys  and  ei^t  gondolas;  carrying  in  all  seventy jjfiu^'''^ 
of  them  eighteen-pounders. 

The  British  ships,  sweeping  past  Cumberland  Bed  ^' 
fair  wind  and  flowing  sail  on  the  morning  of  the  lltl^  bad 
the  southern  end  of  Yalcour  Island  astern,  fAea  ^ 
covered  Arnold's  flotilla  anchored  behind  it^  in  a  lio^  ^^ 

*  CM  war  in  America,  L  21L 
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ing  across  the  strait  so  as  not  to  be  outflanked.  Thej  im- 
xnediatelj  haaled  close  to  the  wind,  and  tried  to  beat  up  into 
the  obannel.  The  wind,  however,  did  not  permit  the  Lurgest 
of  them  to  enter,  Arnold  took  advantage  of  the  eircnm- 
stanoe.  He  was  on  board  of  the  galley  Congress,  and,  leaving 
the  line,  advanced  with  two  other  galleys  and  the  schooner 
Boyal  Savage,  to  attack  the  smaller  vessels  as  they  entered 
before  the  large  ones  oonld  come  np.  About  twelve  o'clock 
the  enemy's  schooner  Garleton  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the 
Koyal  Savage  and  the  galleys.  It  was  as  briskly  returned. 
Seeing  the  enemy's  gunboats  approaching,  the  Americans  en- 
deavored to  return  to  the  line.  In  so  doing,  the  Royal  Sav- 
age ran  aground.  Her  crew  set  her  on  fire  and  abandoned 
her.  In  about  an  hour  the  British  brought  all  their  gun- 
boats in  a  range  across  the  lower  part  of  the  channel,  within 
musket  shot  of  the  Americans,  the  schooner  Carleton  in  the 
advance.  They  landed,  also,  a  large  number  of  Indians  on 
the  island,  to  keep  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  shore  upon  the 
Americans  with  their  rifles.  The  action  now  became  general, 
and  was  severe  and  sanguinary.  The  Americans,  finding  them- 
selves thus  hemmed  in  by  a  superior  force,  fought  with  des- 
peration. Arnold  pressed  with  his  galley  into  the  hottest  of 
the  fi^t  The  Congress  was  hulled  several  times,  received 
seven  shots  between  wind  and  water,  was  shattered  in  mast 
and  rigging,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  kiHed  or  woimded. 
The  ardor  of  Arnold  increased  with  his  danger.  He  cheered 
on  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  often  pointing  the  guns 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Brigadier- 
general  Waterbury,  in  the  Washington  galley,  whichy  like  his 
own  vessel,  was  terribly  cut  up.    The  contest  lasted  through- 
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out  tlio  day.  Carried  cr  as  it  was  wiihia  a  nairow 
and  on  a  tranquil  lake,  almost  eyery  ebot  took  eiaeL  Tb 
fire  of  the  Indians  frcxn  the  shore  was  less  deadly  tiuBk  U 
been  expected;  bnt  tiieir  whoops  and  yells,  mingling  wkk  1M 
rattling  of  the  mnEketry,  and  the  thnndering  of  the  obbbb. 
increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Yolnmes  of  snofee  «■ 
above  the  woody  shores,  which  echoed  with  the  nnunl  & 
of  war,  and  for  a^time  this  lovely  recess  of  a  heaiti&ii  mi 
peaoefbl  lake  was  rendered  a  perfect  pandemoninm. 

The  evening  drew  nigh,  yet  the  contest  was  iiiiili  nU 
Captain  Pringle,  after  a  consnltation  with  Sir  Gay  Cstkai 
called  off  the  smaller  ressels  which  had  been  engage^  ai 
anchored  his  whole  squadron  in  a  line  as  near  as  possUe  t» 
the  Americans,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape ;  trostiag  9 
capture  the  whole  of  them  when  the  wind  should  ^m 
favorable,  so  that  he  could  bring  his  large  vessela  into  m^^ 

Arnold,  however,  sensible  that  with  his  inforior  and  o^ 
pled  force  all  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  took  advaadgi 
of  a  dark  cloudy  night,  and  a  strong  north  wind ;  his  nai 
slipped  silently  through  the  enemy's  line  without  being  & 
covered,  one  following  a  li^t  on  the  stem  of  the  other;  vi 
by  daylight  they  were  out  of  sight  They  had  to  aochBif 
however,  at  Schuyler's  Island,  about  ten  miles  up  the  bb^ 
to  stop  leaks  and  make  repair&  Two  of  the  gondolaB  vcR 
here  sunk,  being  past  remedy.  About  noon  the  retreat  vu 
resumed,  but  the  wind  had  become  adverse;  and  they  made 
little  progress.  Arnold's  galley,  the  Congress,  the  Wadui^ 
gaUey  and  four  gondolas,  aU  which  had  suffered  severely  ii 
the  late  fight,  fell  astern  of  the  rest  of  the  squadren  is 
the  course  of  the  night.    In  the  morning,  when  the  aanhded 
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a  fog  which  had  covered  the  lake,  they  beheld  the  enemy 
within  a  few  miles  of  them  in  fall  chase,  while  their  own 
comrades  were  nearly  out  of  sight,  making  the  best  of  their 
way  for  Crown  Point. 

It  was  now  an  anxious  trial  of  speed  and  seamanship.  Ar* 
nold,  with  the  crippled  relics  of  his  squadron,  managed  by  noon 
to  get  within  a  few  leagues  of  Crown  Point,  when  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  Inflexible,  the  Carleton,  and  the  schooner  Maria  of 
14  guns.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  they  poured  in  a  tremendous 
fire.  The  Washington  galley,  already  shattered,  and  having  lost 
most  of  her  officers,  was  compelled  to  strike,  and  General  Water- 
bury  and  the  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  Arnold  had  now  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  action.  For  a  long  time  he  was  engaged 
within  musket  shot  with  the  Inflexible,  and  the  two  schooners, 
until  his  galley  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  and  one  third  of  the  crew 
were  killed.  The  gondolas  were  nearly  in  the  same  desperate 
condition :  yet  the  men  stood  stoutly  to  their  guns.  Seeing  resist- 
ance vain,  Arnold  determined  that  neither  vessels  nor  crew  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  gondolas  to 
run  on  shore,  in  a  small  creek  in  the  neighborhood,  the  men  to  set 
fire  to  them  as  soon  as  they  grounded,  to  wade  on  ^ore  with  their 
muskets,  and  keep  off  the  enemy  until  they  were  consumed.  He 
did  the  same  with  his  own  galley ;  remaining  on  board  of  her  until 
she  was  in  flames,  lest  the  enemy  should  get  possession  and  strike 
his  flag,  which  was  kept  flying  to  the  last. 

He  now  set  off  with  his  gallant  crew,  many  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, by  a  road  through  the  woods  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived 
at  night,  narrowly  escaping  an  Indian  ambush.  Two  schooners, 
two  galleys,  one  sloop  and  one  gondola,  the  renmant  which  had 
escaped  of  this  squadron,  were  at  anchor  at  the  Point,  and  Qeneral 
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Waterboiy  and  most  of  hia  men  amred  there  tiie  nezi  6a^m 
parole.  Seeing  that  the  place  moat  aoon  &0.  into  tbe  liaiidBrflb 
enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  houses,  destroyed  every  fliiag  tkf 
could  not  cany  away,  and  embarking  in  the  TOGBela  made  fi^k 
Ticonderoga. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  these  two  actioDs  is  aald  lo  hn 
been  between  eighty  and  ninety  men ;  that  of  the  Briteh  abit 
forty.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  among  the  young  efien 
in  Sir  Ouy  Carleton's  squadron,  was  Edward  Pellev,  who  ite- 
wards  rose  to  renown  as  Admiral  Yiscoont  Ezmoath ;  eelefaial4 
among  other  things  for  his  yiotory  at  Algiers 

The  condnot  of  Arnold  in  these  naval  affairs  gained  him  act 
laurels.  He  was  extolled  lor  the  judgment  with  idiicfa  he  cha 
his  position,  and  brought  his  vessels  into  action ;  for  his  maslalj 
retreat,  and  for  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  he  exfmi 
himself  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  in  covezii^  Ai 
retreat  of  part  of  his  flotilla. 

Sir  Ouy  Carleton  took  possession  of  the  mined  works  at  Cron 
Point,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  army.  He  made  seved 
movements  by  land  and  water,  as  if  meditating  an  attadk  apn 
Ticonderoga;  pushing  strong  detachments  on  both  aides  of  ^ 
lake,  which  approached  within  a  small  distance  of  the  fiort,  vkili 
one  vessel  appeared  within  cannon  shot  of  a  lower  faatteiy,  soond- 
ing  the  d^th  of  the  channel,  until  a  few  shot  obliged  her  to  leiite. 
General  Gates,  in  the  mean  time,  strengthened  his  worb  witk 
mcessant  assiduity,  and  made  every  preparati<m  for  an  obstioita 
defence.  A  strong  easterly  wind  prevented  the  enemy^  ships 
from  advancing  to  attack  the  line?,  and  gave  time  for  the  arciral 
of  reinforcements  of  militia  to  the  garrison.  It  also  afibrded  toos 
for  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  cool  in  ardor^  and  calculate  the 
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ttid  the  value  of  sacceB&  The  post,  from  its  strength,  and  the 
apparent  number  and  resolution  of  the  garrison,  oould  not  be 
taken  without  great  loss  of  life.  If  taken,  the  season  was  now 
too  fur  advanced  to  think  of  passing  Lake  George,  and  exposing 
the  army  to  the  perils  of  a  winter  campiugn  in  the  inhospitable 
and  impracticable  wilds  to  the  southward.  Ticonderoga,  too, 
could  not  be  kept  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  only  result  of 
the  capture  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  works  and  the  taking 
of  some  cannon ;  aU  which  damage  the  Americans  could  remedy 
before  the  opening  of  the  summer  campaign.  If,  however,  the 
defence  should  be  obstinate,  the  British  army,  even  if  successful, 
might  sustain  a  loss  sufficient  to  cripple  its  operations  in  the 
ooming  year.* 

These,  and  other  prudential  reasons,  induced  Garleton  to 
give  up  all  attempt  upon  the  fortress  at  present;  wherefore, 
re-embarking  his  troops,  he  returned  to  St.  Johns,  and  cantoned 
them  in  Canada  for  the  winter.  It  was  not  until  about  the  Ist 
of  November,  that  a  reconnoitring  party,  sent  out  from  Ticon- 
deroga by  General  Gates,  brought  him  back  intelligence  that 
Grown  Point  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  hostile 
sail  in  sight.  All  apprehensions  of  an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga 
during  the  present  year  were  at  an  end,  and  many  of  the  troops 
stationed  there  were  already  on  their  march  toward  Albany. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  news  from  the  north,  received 
by  Washington  at  PeekskiU.  It  relieved  him  for  the  present 
from  aQ  anxiety  respecting  affairs  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  gave 
him  the  prospect  of  reinforcements  from  that  quarter. 

*  Civil  War  in  America,  voL  L  p.  911. 
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WAnmrcnosr  cskossas  the  hudsok — asbives  at  vokf  i«b— .awabs  u  rm 
wikSHiircnoM — QiiBsnoH  aboot  its  ABAXDoacHKsar — ^ifOTnsM«n»<*"* 

— THB  FOOT  SVlDCOaXD  TO  8UBBSHDBB — BBFUBAX*  OF  OOLCBtt  »«*» 
— ^THK  rOBT  ATTACKE]>— CAFTT71IB  OF  THE  POST  AJtD  aARBW»— CM"*" 
OF  W.ABHI2iaTOV  OB  THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIKS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12ih  of  November,  Washington  cnnri 
the  Hudson,  to  the  ferry  below  Stony  Point,  with  the  na^ 
of  the  troops  destined  for  the  Jerseys.    Far  below  wee  to  tc 
descried  the  Phoenix,  the  Roebuck,  and  the  Tartar,  a*  ««k 
in  the  broad  waters  of  Haverstraw  Bay  and  the  TappiO  8a» 
gnardmg  the  lower  ferries.     The  army,  thus  shut  oa<fi«»** 
nearer  passes,  was  slowly  winding  its  way  by  a  circuitous  wi» 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  which  Lord  Stirling  b^ 
secured.     Leaving  the  troops  which  had  just  landed,  to  JP*"'* 
the  same  route  to  the  Hackensack,  Washington,  accompaoiwQ 
Colonel  Reed,  struck  a  direct  course  for  Fort  Lee,  being  a»*^ 
about  a&irs  at  Fort  Washington.    He  arrived  there  on  ihe  Mov- 
ing day,  and  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that  CfenerJ  fi*^ 
had  taken  no  measures  for  the  evacuation  of  that  fortreas;  on 
on  the  contrary,  had  reinforced  it  with  a  part  of  Colonel  Jhi^ 
regiment,  and  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Rawlings,  so  tltf^  ^ 
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gariflon  now  numbered  upwards  of  two  thoiuand  men ;  a  great  part, 
howeyer,  were  militia.  Washington's  orders  for  its  eyaouation 
liad,  in  fact,  been  discretionary,  leaving  the  execution  of  them 
to  Greeners  judgment,  '<  as  being  on  the  spot.''  The  latter  had 
differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  such  a  measure;  and 
Colonel  Magaw,  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  was  likewise 
confident  it  might  be  maintained. 

Colonel  Beed  was  of  opposite  counsels;  but  then  he  was 
personally  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  garrison.  It  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Magaw  and 
Lambert  Cadwalader ;  excepting  a  small  detachment  of  Maryland 
riflemen  commanded  by  Otho  H.  Williams.  They  were  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  remnant  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
suffered  so  severely  under  Atlee  and  Smallwood.*  The  fort  was 
now  invested  on  all  sides  but  one ;  and  the  troops  under  Howe 
which  had  been  encamped  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  were  said  to  be 
moving  down  toward  it.  Heed's  solicitude  was  not  shared  by 
the  garrison  itselfl  Colonel  Magaw,  its  brave  commander,  stiU 
thought  it  was  in  no  immediate  danger. 

Washington  was  much  perplexed.  The  main  object  of  Howe 
was  still  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him.  He  could  not  think  that  Sir 
William  was  moving  his  whole  force  upon  that  fortress,  to  invest 
which,  a  part  would  be  sufficient.  He  suspected  an  ulterior 
object,  probably  a  Southern  expedition,  as  he  was  told  a  large 
number  of  ships  were  taking  in  wood  and  water  at  New  York. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  a  few  days  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, during  which  he  trusted  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
would  be  more  apparent;  in  the  mean  time  he  would  distribute 

•  W.  B.  Reed's  Life  of  Reed,  L  252. 
VOL.  n. — 17* 
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troops  at  BroDswiok,  Amboj,  Elisabethtown  and  Fort  Lee,  so  aa 
to  be  readj  at  these  yarioas  points,  to  check  any  incorsiona  into 
the  Jerseys. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress  he  urged  for  an  in- 
crease of  ordnance  and  field-artillery.  The  ron^  hilly  country 
east  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  stron^olds  and  fiutnesses  of  which 
the  Americans  had  possessed  themselres,  had  preyented  the  ene- 
my from  profiting  by  the  superiority  of  their  artillery ;  but  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  should  the  scene  of  action  change  to  aa 
open  champaign  country,  like  the  Jerseys. 

Washington  was  mistaken  in  his  conjecture  as  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Howe's  design.  The  capture  of  Fort  Washington  was,  at  present^ 
his  main  object ;  and  he  was  encamped  on  Fordham  Heights,  not 
fiff  from  King's  Bridge,  until  preliminary  steps  should  be  taken. 
In  the  night  of  the  14th,  thirty  flat-bottomed  boats  stole  qmeHj 
up  the  Hudson,  passed  the  American  fi>rt8  undiscoyered,  and 
made  their  way  through  Spyt  den  Duiyel  Creek  into  Harlem 
Biyer.  The  means  were  thus  proyided  for  crossing  that  riyer  and 
lauding  before  unprotected  parts  of  the  American  works. 

On  the  15th,  (General  Howe  sent  in  a  summons  to  surrender, 
with  a  threat  of  extremities  should  he  haye  to  carry  the  place  by 
assault  Magaw,  in  his  reply,  intimated  a  doubt  that  General 
Howe  would  execute  a  threat  ''so  unworthy  of  himself  and  the 
British  nation;  but  giye  me  leaye,"  added  he,  ''to  asntre  hk 
Cxcellenoy,  that,  actuated  by  the  most  glorious  cause  that  man- 
kind eyer  fought  in,  I  am  determined  to  defend  this  poet  to  the 
fery  last  extremity." 

Apprised  by  the  Colonel  of  his  peril,  General  Greene  sent 
yver  reinforcements,  with  an  exhortation  to  him  to  persist  in  his 
defence;  and  despatched  an  express  to  Washington,  who  was  al 
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Haekensack,  where  the  troops  which  had  erossed  from  Peekskill 
were  encamped.  It  was  nightfall  when  Washington  arriyed  at 
Fort  Lee.  Greene  and  Patnam  were  over  at  the  besieged  fort- 
ress. He  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  had  partly  crossed  the 
river,  when  he  met  those  generals  retaming.  They  informed 
him  of  the  garrison's  having  been  reinforced,  and  assured  him 
that  it  was  in  high  spirits,  and  capable  of  makmg  a  good  de- 
fence. It  was  with  difficnltj,  however,  they  could  prevail  on  him 
to  return  with  them  to  the  Jersey  shore,  for  he  was  excessively 
excited. 

Early  the  next  morning  (16th),  Magaw  made  his  dispositions 
fi}r  the  expected  attack.  His  forces,  with  the  recent  addition, 
amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  men.  As  the  fort  could  not 
contain  above  a  third  of  that  number,  most  of  them  were  sta- 
tioned about  the  outworks. 

Colonel  Lambert  Cadwalader,  with  eight  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  was  posted  in  the  outer  lines,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
south  of  the  fort,  the  side  menaced  by  Lord  Percy  with  sixteen 
hundred  men.  Colonel  Bawlings,  of  Maryland,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  many  of  them  riflemen,  was  stationed  by  a  three  gun  bat- 
tery, on  a  rocky,  precipitous  hill,  north  of  the  fort,  and  between 
it  and  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek.  Colonel  Baxter,  of  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  with  his  regiment  of  militia,  was  posted  east 
of  the  fort,  on  rough,  woody  heights,  bordering  the  Harlem  Bivery 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  who  had  thrown  up  redoubts 
on  high  and  commanding  ground,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  apparently  to  cover  the  crossing  and  landing  of  troops 

Sir  William  Howe  had  planned  four  simultaneous  attacks; 
one  on  the  north  by  Enyphausen,  who  was  encamped  on  th« 
York  side  of  King's  Bridge,  within  cannon  shot  of  Fort  Wash- 
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ingtoDy  bat  separated  from  it  by  hi^  and  roug^  billsy  wf&A 
with  almosi  impenetrable  wooda  He  was  to  adTaaee  ia  tn 
oolmnnfli  fonned  by  detachments  made  from  tlie  HrnminH  d  Ik 
corps,  the  brigade  of  Bahl,  and  the  r^;iment  d  WMeekm, 
The  second  attack  was  to  be  by  two  battalions  of  lig^t  idknti^ 
and  two  battalions  of  goards,  under  Brigadier-^eDeral  Matbei^ 
who  was  to  cross  Harlem  Biver  in  fiat-boats,  under  oover  of  Ik 
redoubts  aboFC  mentioned,  and  to  land  on  the  right  of  the  fei 
This  attack  was  to  be  supported  by  Ihe  first  and  seoond  gi» 
adiers,  and  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  under  conunand  of  Ltd 
Gomwallis.  The  third  attack,  intended  as  a  feint  to  datiad 
the  attention  of  the  Americans,  was  to  be  by  Colonel  Sieziai& 
with  the  forty-second  regiment,  who  was  to  drop  down  the  fiv- 
lem  River  in  bateaux,  to  the  left  of  the  American  lines,  haa% 
New  York.  The  fourth  attack  was  to  be  on  the  somth,  by  Lad 
Percy,  with  the  English  and  Hessian  troops  under  his  oomin»^ 
on  the  ri^t  flank  of  the  American  intrenehments.* 

About  noon,  a  heavy  cannonade  thundering  along  the  icd^ 
hills,  and  sharp  volleys  of  musketry,  proclaimed  that  the  aetin 
was  c(Mnmenced.  Kny^iausen's  division  was  pushing  on  froe 
the  north  in  two  columns^  as  had  been  arranged.  The  righl  wif 
led  by  Colonel  Bahl,  the  left  by  himsel£  Bahl  essayed  to  mfMiBt 
a  steep,  broken  height  called  dock  Hill,  which  rises  from  8pji 
den  Duivel  Creek,  and  was  covered  with  woods.  Knyphanseavfi- 
dertook  a  hill  rising  firom  the  King's  Bridge  road,  but  soon  finad 
himself  entangled  in  a  woody  defile,  difficult  to  penetrate,  ui 
where  his  Hessians  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  threo-gnn  \ok 
tery,  and  Bawlings'  riflemen. 

*  Sir  William  Hom  to  Lord  G«OKge  GomaSak 
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While  this  was  going  on  at  the  north  of  the  fort,  General 
Mathew,  with  his  light  infantry  and  gnardfl,  erofised  the  Harlem 
River  in  the  flat-boats,  under  coTor  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  re- 
donhts. 

He  made  good  his  landing,  after  being  severely  handled  by 
Baxter  and  his  men,  from  behind  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  breast- 
works thrown  np  on  the  steep  river  bank.  A  short  contest  ensued. 
Baxter,  while  bravely  encouraging  his  men,  was  killed  by  a  Brit- 
ish officer.  His  troops,  overpowered  by  numbers,  retreated  to  the 
fort.  General  Mathew  now  pushed  on  with  his  guards  and  light 
infantry  to  cut  off  Cadwalader.  That  officer  had  gallantly  de- 
fended the  lines  against  the  attack  of  Lord  Percy,  until  informed 
that  Colonel  Sterling  was  dropping  down  Harlem  Biver  in  bateaux 
to  flank  the  lines,  and  take  him  in  the  rear.  He  sent  off  a  de- 
tachment to  oppose  his  landing.  They  did  it  manfully.  About 
ninety  of  Sterling's  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  their  boats, 
but  he  persevered,  landed,  and  forced  his  way  up  a  steep  height, 
which  was  well  defended,  gained  the  summit,  forced  a  redoubt, 
and  took  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners.  Thus  doubly  assailed, 
Cadwalader  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  fort.  He  was  closely 
pursued  by  Percy  with  his  English  troops  and  Hessians,  but 
turned  repeatedly  on  his  pursuers.  Thus  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  more  taken  prisoners; 
but  marking  his  track  by  the  number  of  Hessians  skin. 

The  defence  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort  was  equally  obsti- 
nate and  unsuccessfuL  Bawlings  with  his  Maryland  riflemen 
and  the  aid  of  the  three-gun  battery,  had  for  some  time  kept  the 
left  column  of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers  under  Knyphausen  at  bay. 
At  length  Colonel  Bahl,  with  the  right  column  of  the  division, 
having  forced  his  way  directly  up  the  north  side  of  the  steep  hill 
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«k  Spyt  den  Dniyel  Creek,  came  upon  Kawliogs'  mea,  vIhi 
rifles,  from  frequent  disoihargefi,  had  become  foul  and  afanoift  ■» 
less,  droye  them  from  their  strong  post,  and  followed  tbem  wA 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  where  he  waa  jomed  \j 
Knjphauaen,  who  had  slowly  made  his  wa j  throng  dense  fanA 
and  over  felled  trees.  Here  they  took  poet  behind  s  higt 
stone  house,  and  sent  in  a  flag,  with  a  seocmd  snmmoiis  to  am- 
render. 

Washington,  surrounded  by  several  of  his  officers,  had  bees 
an  anxious  spectator  of  the  battle  from  the  opposite  side  of  Ifae 
Hudson*  Huoh  of  it  was  hidden  from  him  by  interYenzng  hiQs  ad 
forest;  but  the  roar  of  cannoniy  from  tiie  valley  of  Harlem  Bim^ 
the  sharp  and  incessant  reports  of  rifles,  and  the  smoke  imsg 
aboTe  the  tree  tops,  told  him  of  the  spirit  with  whidi  the  assailK 
was  received  at  various  points,  and  gave  him  for  a  time  a  hope 
that  the  defence  mi^t  be  successfiiL    The  action  about  the  IzaeB 
to  the  south  lay  open  to  him,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen  Quoa^ 
a  telescope ;  and  nothing  encouraged  him  more  than  the  galhit 
style  in  which  Gadwalader  with  an  inferior  force  maintaiDed  Ids 
position.     Wh^i  he  saw  him,  however,  assailed  in  flank,  the  fine 
broken,  and  his  troops,  overpowered  by  numbers,  retreating  to 
the  fort,  he  gave  up  the  game  as  lost.    The  worst  sig^t  of  all, 
was  to  behold  his  men  cut  down  and  bayoneted  by  the  HesaiaBS 
while  beggmg  quarter.    It  is  wd  so  completely  to  hare  oreroone 
him,  that  he  wept  ^'  with  the  tenderness  of  a  child." 

Seeing  the  fLt^  go  into  the  fort  from  Enyphausen's  diviaoo, 
and  surmising  it  to  be  a  summons  to  surrender,  he  wrote  a  note 
to  Hagaw,  telling  him  that  if  he  could  hold  out  until  evenii^ 
and  the  place  could  not  be  maintained,'  he  would  endeavor  to 
bring  off  the  garrison  in  the  night    Oaptain  Gooch,  of  Boston,  a 
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brave  and  daring  man,  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  note.  '<  He 
ran  down  to  the  riyer,  jumped  into  a  email  boat,  pushed  over  the 
river,  landed  nnder  the  bank,  ran  np  to  the  fort  and  delivered 
the  message :— came  oat,  ran  and  jumped  over  the  broken 
ground,  dodging  the  Hessians,  some  of  whom  struck  at  him  with 
their  pieces  and  others  attempted  to  thrust  him  with  their  bayo- 
nets ;  escaping  throu^  them,  he  got  to  his  boat  and  returned  to 
Fort  Lee."  • 

Washington's  message  arrived  too  late.  '^The  fort  was  so 
crowded  by  the  garrison,  and  the  troops  which  had  retreated  into 
it,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  about  The  enemy,  too,  were  in 
possession  of  the  little  redoubts  around,  and  could  have  poured 
in  showers  of  shells  and  ricochet  balls  that  would  have  made 
dreadful  slaughter."  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  Magaw  to  get 
his  troops  to  man  the  lines ;  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  yield 
himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  only  terms  grant- 
ed them  were,  that  the  men  should  retain  their  baggage  and  the 
officers  their  swords. 

The  sight  of  the  American  flag  hauled  down,  and  the  British 
flag  waving  in  its  place,  told  Washington  of  the  surrender.  His 
instant  care  was  for  the  safety  of  the  upper  country,  now  that  the 
lower  defences  of  the  Hudson  were  at  an  end.  Before  he  knew 
any  thing  about  the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  wrote  to  General 
Lee,  informing  him  of  the  surrender,  and  calling  his  attention  to 
the  passes  of  the  Highlands  and  those  which  lay  cast  of  the 
river ;  begging  him  to  have  such  measures  adopted  for  their  de- 
fence as  his  judgment  should  suggest  to  be  necessary.  "I  do 
not  mean,"  added  he,  "  to  advise  abandoning  your  present  post, 

•  Heath's  Memoirs^  p.  86. 
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contraiy  to  your  own  opinion ;  bat  only  to  mentioa  mj  own  ideH 
of  the  importance  of  those  passes,  and  that  yon  cannot  gire  tw 
much  attention  to  their  security,  by  having  works  erected  on  tbe 
most  adrantageons  places  for  that  parpose.^' 

Lee,  in  reply,  objected  to  removing  from  his  actoal  eneaa^ 
ment  at  Northcasde.  <<  It  would  give  ns,"  said  he,  ^'  the  air  ^ 
being  fri^tened;  it  would  expose  a  fine^  fertile  oonntiy  to  their 
ravages ;  and  I  must  add,  that  we  are  as  secure  as  we  oonld  be  ii 
any  position  whatever."  After  stating  that  he  should  depontlds 
stores,  &c.,  in  a  place  fully  as  safe,  and  more  central  than  Peei- 
skill,  he  adds :  '*  As  to  ourselves,  light  as  we  are,  several  retreiii 
present  themselves.  In  short,  if  we  keep  a  good  look-oat,  we  an 
in  no  danger ;  but  I  must  entreat  your  Excellency  to  enjoin  tis 
officers  posted  at  Fort  Lee,  to  give  us  the  quickest  intelligence,  7 
they  observe- any  embarkation  on  the  Korth  River."  As  to  the 
affair  of  Fort  Washington,  all  that  Lee  observed  on  the  snlgeet 
was :  '^  Oh,  general,  why  would  you  be  over-persoaded  by  aea 
of  inferior  judgment  to  your  own  ?  It  was  a  cursed  affiur.'' 

Lee^s  allusion  to  men  of  inferior  judgment,  was  principollj 
aimed  at  Greene,  whose  influence  with  the  commander-in-chief 
seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  officers  of  rank.  So 
Colonel  Tilghman,  Washington's  aide-de-camp,  writes  on  the  ITtfc, 
to  fiobert  E.  Livingston  of  New  York, ''  We  were  in  a  fair  vtj 
of  finishing  the  campaign  with  credit  to  ourselves,  and,  I  thinly 
to  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Howe;  and,  had  the  general  followed  his 
own  opinion,  the  garrison  would  have  been  withdrawn  immediate- 
ly upon  the  enemy's  falling  down  from  Dobbs'  Ferry.  But  Gen- 
eral Greene  was  positive  that  our  forces  might  at  any  time  be 
drawn  off  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Lee.  Fatal  experience  hai 
tvinced  the  contrary."  * 

•  Am.  AxchiTBS,  5Ui  Series,  iil  78a 
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Washington's  own  comments  on  the  reduction  of  the  fort, 
made  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine,  are  worthy  of  special 
note.  '*  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  and  has  given  me  great 
mortification ;  as  we  have  lost,  not  only  two  thousand  men,*  that 
were  there,  but  a  good  deal  of  artillery,  and  some  of  the  best 
arms  we  had.  And  what  adds  to  my  mortification  is,  that  this 
post,  afber  the  last  ships  went  past  it,  was  held  contrary  to  my 
wishes  and  opinion,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  hazardous  one :  but 
it  having  been  determined  on  by  a  full  council  of  general  officers, 
and  a  resolution  of  Congress  having  been  received,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  their  desire  that  the  channel  of  the  river  which  wo 
had  been  laboring  to  stop  for  a  long  time  at  that  place,  might  be 
obstructed,  if  possible;  and  knowing  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
unless  there  were  batteries  to  protect  the  obstructions,  I  did  not 
care  to  give  an  absolute  order  for  withdrawing  the  garrison,  till  I 
could  get  round  and  see  the  situation  of  things;  and  then  it  be- 
came too  late,  as  the  place  was  invested.  Upon  the  passing  of 
the  last  ships,  I  had  given  it  as  my  opinion  to  General  Greene, 
under  whose  care  it  was,  that  it  would  be  best  to  evacuate  the 
place ;  but,  as  the  order  was  discretionary,  and  his  opinion  dif- 
fered from  mine,  it  was  unhappily  delayed  too  long;  to  my  great 
grief!" 

The  correspondence  of  Washington  with  his  brother,  is  fall 
of  gloomy  anticipations.  "  In  ten  days  from  this  date,  there  will 
not  be  above  two  thousand  men,  if  that  number,  of  the  fixed 
established  regiments  on  this  side  of  Hudson  Biver,  to  oppose 
Howe's  whole  army ;  and  very  little  more  on  the  other,  to  secure 

*  The  muDber  of  priwmerfl,  as  xetnmed  by  Sir  WiHiiun  Howe,  was  2,8 18 
of  whom  2,607  were  privates.    They  were  mAzcbed  off  to  New  Yoik  at  midp 
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the  eastern  colonies,  and  the  important  passes  Icjiding  throng  tb 
Highlands  to  Albany,  and  the  coontiy  about  the  lakes.    In  Asi 
it  is  impossible  for  me,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  to  gi?e  jva  vj 
idea  of  our  situation,  of  my  difficoltiesy  and  of  the  eonstaDi  P& 
plexities  I  meet  wiih,  derived  from  the  unhappy  policy  of  dbasl 
enlistments,  and  delaying  them  too  long.     Last  fall,  or  vbbs 
before  the  army,  which  was  then  to  be  raised,  was  set  abooi  I 
represented  in  clear  and  explicit  terms   the  evils  which  woaU 
arise  from  short  enlistments,  the  expense  which  must  attend  ib 
raising  an  army  every  year,  and  the  futility  of   such  an  itbj 
when  raised;  and  if  I  had  spoken  with  a  prophetie  spirit,  I  ooiU 
not  have  foretold  the  evils  with  more  accuracy  than  I  did.    il 
the  year  since,  I  have  been  pressing  Congress  to  delay  no  tiaiaii 
engaging  men  upon  such  terms  as  would  insure  snecess,  teDkf 
them  that  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  difficolt  it  iraaM 
prove.     Bnt  the  measure  was  not  commeneed  until  it  was  too 
late  to  be  effected.     *    *     *    I  am  wearied  almost  to  dad 
with  the  retrograde  motion  of  things;  and  I  solemnly  protest 
that  a  pecuniary  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  woaM 
not  induce  me  to  undergo  what  I  do,  and,  afier  all,  perhap  ti 
lose  my  character;  as  it  is  impossible,  under  such  a  varietf  of 
distressing  circumstances,  to  conduct  matters  agreeably  to  polh 
lie  expectation." 


CHAPTBE   XLI. 

^?IIB    KZaKBCr  OBOflS  TBE  HUDSON — BETBSAT  OF  THB  OABBXBON  IB03C  FOBT  LIS 

^THB  CBOSBINa  OF  THE  HACKENBACK — LOB  ORDBRED  TO    MOVE  TO  THE 

"WEST  BIDE  OF  THB  BIVBR — BEBI>*S  LBTTEB  TO  BDC — SBOOKD  MOVE  OF  THE 
AKMT  BETOKO  THE  PASSAIC — AflSISTANGB  SOUOBT  FBOK  YABIOtJS  QUABTER8 
^— OOBBESFOMDEMCES  AND  SCHEBIES  OF  LEB — HEATH  STANCH  TO  HIS  INSTRVC- 
TIORS — ^ANXJETT  OF  GOSOBOE  CLINTON  FOR  THE  BAFETT  OF  THE  HUDSON^- 
CRITIGAL  SITUAnOK  OF  THE  ABMT — ^DXaPABAODTG  CORBBBPONIIENOB  BE- 
TWEEN LEE  AND  SEED — ^WASHINOTON  BETREATS  ACROSS  THE  BARITAN — AB- 
inVES  AT  TBXNTON — BEHOVES  HIS  BAGGAGE  ACBOSS  THE  DELAWARE — 
DISMAT  AND  DE8PONDENCT  OF  THB  GOUNTBT — ^PBOCI.AMATION  OF  LOBD  HOWS 

^EXULTATION  OF  THB   ENXUT — ^WASHINOTON'S   BBSOLVB  IN  CASE  OF  BX- 

TBEMITT. 

With  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the  project  of  obstructing 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  point,  was  at  an  end. 
Fort  Lee,  consequently,  became  useless,  and  Washington  ordered 
all  the  ammunition  and  stores  to  be  removed,  preparatory  to  its 
abandonment.     This  was  effected  with  the  whole  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  part  of  the  stores,  and  every  exertion  was  making  to 
hurry  off  the  remainder,  when,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  with  two  hundred  boats, 
bad  crossed  the  river  and  landed  a  few  miles  above.    General 
Greene  immediately  ordered  the  garrison  under  arms,  sent  out 
troops  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  sent  off  an  express  to 
Washington,  at  Hackensack. 
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The  enemy  had  crossed  the  Hadson,  on  a  T^ery  niny  ni^^  ■ 
two  divisions,  one  diagonally  upward  firom  King's  Bridge,  kad- 
ing  on  the  west  side,  about  eight  o'clock ;  the  other  mardied  vf 
the  east  bank,  three  or  fonr  miles,  and  then  crossed  to  the  ofpe- 
site  shore.  The  whole  corps,  six  thousand  strong,  and  under  tk 
command  of  Lord  Gomwallis,  were  landed,  with  their  canaso,  hj 
ten  o^clock,  at  a  place  called  Closter  Dock,  five  or  six  miles  alion 
Fort  Lee,  and  under  that  line  of  lofty  and  perpendicular  dS 
known  as  the  Palisades.  ''  The  seamen,"  says  Sir  Wnhaa 
Howe,  *' distinguished  themselves  remarkably  on  this  oocaaiiB. 
by  their  readiness  to  drag  the  cannon  up  a  very  narrow  road, 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  top  of  a  precipice,  whieh  bounds  tk 
shore  for  some  miles  on  the  west  side.*'  * 

Washington  arrived  at  the  fort  in  three  quarters  of  an  hoir 
Being  told  that  the  enemy  were  extending  themselves  acroa  tbi 
country,  he  at  once  saw  that  they  intended  to  form  a  line  frvm 
the  Hudson  to  the  Hackensack,  and  hem  the  whole  garnsoa  ia 
between  the  two  rivers.     Nothing  would  save  it  but  a  pron^ 
retreat  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Hackensack.     No  time  th 
to  be  }ost     The  troops  sent  out  to  check  the  enemy  were  re- 
called.   The  retreat  commenced  in  all  haste.     There  was  a  vml 
of  horses  and  waggons ;  a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  stores  asd 
provisions,  therefore,  was  abandoned.     So  was  all  the  artiUeiy 
excepting  two  twelve-pounders.     Even  the  tents  were  left  staad- 
ing,  and  camp-kettles  on  the  fire.     With  all  their  speed  they  did 
not  reach  the  Hackensack  Biver  before  the  vanguard  of  the  eD^ 

*  Some  Tnriten  have  stated  that  Cornwallis  crossed  on  the  18th.  Iher 
have  been  misled  by  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Howe,  which  gives  that  dstsk 
Lord  Howe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Admiially,  giTM  the  date  «• 
have  stated  (tho  20th),  which  is  the  trao  one. 
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my  was  close  upon  them.  Expeoting  a  brnsh,  the  greater  part 
hurried  over  the  bridge,  others  crossed  at  the  ferry,  and  some 
higher  up.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  dispate  the  passage  of 
the  river ;  bat  Comwallis  stated  in  his  despatches,  that,  had  not 
the  Americans  been  apprised  of  his  approach,  he  would  haVe  sur- 
rounded them  at  the  fort.  Some  of  his  troops  that  night  occupied 
the  tents  they  had  abandoned. 

From  Hackensack,  Colonel  Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  aides* 
de-camp,  wrote  instantly,  by  his  orders,  to  General  Lee ;  inform* 
ing  him  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  into  the  Jerseys,  and,  as  was 
reported,  in  great  numbers.  "  His  Excellency,"  adds  Grayson, 
"  thinks  it  would  be  advisable  in  you  to  remove  the  troops  under 
your  command  on  this  side  of  the  North  Eiver,  and  there  wait 
for  further  commands." 

Washington  himself  wrote  to  Lee  on  the  following  day  (Nov. 
21st).  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "  and  the  gentlemen  about 
me  concur  in  it,  that  the  public  interest  requires  your  coming 
over  to  this  side  of  the  Hudson  with  the  Continental  troops. 
•  •  •  •  fj^Q  enemy  is  evidently  changing  the  seat  of  war  to 
this  side  of  the  North  Biver,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
will  expect  the  Continental  army  to  give  them  what  support  they 
can ;  and  failing  in  that,  they  will  cease  to  depend  upon,  or  sup- 
port a  force  from  which  no  protection  is  to  be  derived.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  at  least  an  appearance 
of  force  should  be  made,  to  keep  this  province  in  connection  with 
the  others," 

In  this  moment  of  hxirry  and  agitation.  Colonel  Becd,  also, 
Washington's  jfidus  Achates^  wrote  to  Lee,  but  in  a  tone  and 
spirit  that  may  surprise  the  reader,  knowing  the  devotion  he  had 
hitherto  manifested  for  the  commander-in-chie£     After  express- 
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log  the  oommoQ  wish  that  Lee  should  be  »t  the  prinoipai  sooi 
of  action,  he  adds:  *^I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  or  praise  joOfiX 
the  expense  of  any  other;  but  I  do  think  it  is  entirelj  owiog  ts 
yony  that  this  army,  and  the  liberties  of  America,  wotartm  thej 
are  dependent  on  it,  are  not  entirely  cat  ofL  You  have  deeiBBB, 
a  quality  often  wanting  in  minds  otherwise  valuable,  and  I  aaenk 
to  this  onr  escape  from  York  Island,  Kind's  Sridge,  and  & 
Plains ;  and  I  hayo  no  doubt,  had  you  been  here,  the  pmsta 
of  Mount  Washington  would  now  have  composed  a  part  of  13ib 
army;  and  from  all  these  circumstances,  I  confess,  I  do  aidst^ 
wish  to  see  you  removed  from  a  place  where  there  will  be  » 
little  call  for  your  judgment  and  experience,  to  the  place  when 
they  are  likely  to  be  so  necessary.  Nor  am  I  mi^gnlj^y  Iq  ^^ 
opinion ;  every  gentleman  of  the  fiimily,  the  officers  and  soUlieB 
generally,  have  a  confidence  in  you.  The  enemj  oonstantfy  a- 
quire  where  you  are,  and  seem  to  be  less  confident  when  you  an 
present'' 

Then  alluding  to  the  late  affair  at  Fort  Washington,  he  cod- 
tinues :  '^  Oeneral  Washington's  own  judgment,  seconded  by  Kf- 
resentations  from  us,  would,  I  believe,  have  saved  the  men,  sad 
iheir  arms ;  but,  xmluckily,  General  Greene's  judgment  was  eoo- 
trary.  This  kept  the  general's  mind  in  a  state  of  sospense,  till 
the  stroke  was  struck.  Oh,  general  I  An  indecisive  mind  is  oie 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befiJl  an  army ;  how  ofUa 
have  I  lamented  it  this  campaign.  All  circumstances  considcredi 
we  are  in  a  very  awfrd  and  alarming  situation;  one  that  xequirei 
the  utmost  wisdom,  and  firmness  of  mind.  As  soon  as  the  sea- 
son wiU  admit,  I  think  yourself  and  some  others,  should  go  to 
Congress,  and  form  the  plan  of  the  new  army.     •    •    •    •    j 
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most  eondade,  with  my  clear  and  ezplidt  opinioni  that  jomr 
presenoe  is  of  the  last  importance."  * 

Well  might  Washington  apprehend  that  his  character  and 
eondnct,  in  the  perplexities  in  which  he  was  placed,  wonld  be 
liable  to  be  misonderstood  bj  the  public,  when  the  friend  of  his 
bosom  conld  so  misjudge  him. 

Beed  had  eyidentlj  been  dazzled  by  the  daring  spirit  and  nn- 
scmpnlons  policy  of  Lee,  who,  in  carrying  oat  his  measnreSi 
heeded  bat  little  the  counsels  of  others,  or  even  the  orders  of 
goyemment;  Washington's  respect  for  both,  and  the  caution 
with  which  he  hesitated  in  adoptmg  measures  in  opposition  to 
them,  was  stamped  by  the  bold  soldier  and  his  admirers  as  inde- 
cision. 

At  Hackensack  the  army  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
and  they  were  dispirited  by  ill  success,  and  the  loss  of  tents  and 
ba^age.  They  were  without  intrenching  tools,  in  a  flat  country, 
where  there  were  no  natural  fastnesses.  Washington  resolved, 
therefore,  to  avoid  any  attack  from  the  enemy,  though,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  must  leave  a  fine  and  fertile  region  open  to  their  ravages; 
or  a  plentifdl  storehouse,  from  which  they  would  draw  voluntary 
supplies.  A  second  move  was  necessary,  again  to  avoid  the  dan* 
ger  of  being  enclosed  between  two  rivers.  Leaving  three  regi- 
ments, therefore,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Hackensack,  and 
serve  as  covering  parties,  he  again  decamped,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark 

His  army,  small  as  it  was,  would  soon  be  less.  The  term  of 
enlistment  of  those  under  Oeneral  Mercer,  from  the  flying-camp^ 
was  nearly  expired ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that,  disheartened 

•  Memoirs  of  Reed,  L  255. 
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as  they  were  by  defeats  and  loases,  exposed  to  itielement 
and  nnaociutomed  to  military  hardships,  ihey  would  laag&'Angt 
the  comforts  of  their  homes,  to  drag  oat  the  residiie  of  a  Auiawi 
oampaign. 

In  addition,  too,  to  the  superiority  of  the  force  ihat  vaa  M- 
lowing  him,  the  rivers  gave  the  enemy  fiualities,  by  mesas  of  tbcir 
shipping,  to  throw  troops  in  his  rear.     In  this  extremity  he  ad 
about  in  very  direction  for  assistance.     Colonel  Seed,  on  vhai 
he  relied  as  on  a  second  self,  was  despatohed  to  Burliagtoii,  v^ 
a  letter  to  Oovemor  William  Livingston,  describing  his  haafdf 
OQS  ntoation,  and  entreating  him  to  call  oat  a  portioa  €i  tb 
New  Jersey  militia;  and  G^eral  Mifflin  was  sent  to  Phi2adcl> 
phia  to  implore  immediate  aid  from  Congress^  and  the  kei 
anthoritiea 

His  main  reliance  for  prompt  assistance,  boweTer,  was  ipoB 
Lee.     On  the  24th  came  a  letter  from  that  general,  addrosedta 
Colonel  Seed.    Washington  opened  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do,  in  the  absence  of  that  officer,  with  letters  addressed  to  Im 
on  the  business  of  the  army.     Lee  was  at  his  old  encampment  it 
Northoastle.     He  had  no  means,  he  said,  of  crossing  at  DobW 
Ferry,  and  the  round  by  King's  Ferry  would  be  so  great,  thatk 
could  not  get  there  in  time  to  answer  any  purpose.     '^I  Ion 
therefore,"  added  he,  '^  ordered  General  Heath,  who  is  close  to 
the  only  ferry  which  can  be  passed,  to  detach  two  thousand  mea 
to  apprise  his  Excellency,  and  await  his  further  orders ;  a  nwds 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  answer  better  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  i^irit  of  the  orders,  than  should  I  move  the  corps  from  hence. 
Withdrawing  our  troops  from  hence  would  be  attended  with  some 
very  serious  consequences,  which  at  present  would  be  tedioos  to 
enumerate;  as  to  myself,"  adds  he,  "  I  hope  to  set  out  to-mornnr.'* 
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A  letter  of  the  same  date  (Nov.  23d),  from  Lee  to  Jamoa 
Itowdoin,  president  of  the  Massachnsetts  council,  may  throw  some 
light  on  his  motives  for  delaying  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. '^  Before  the  xmfortanate  affair  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington," writes  he,  <^  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  two  armies — ^that 
on  the  east,  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  River — ^mnst 
rest  each  on  its  own  bottom;  that  the  idea  of  detaching  and  re- 
inforcing from  one  side  to  the  other,  on  every  motion  of  the 
enemy,  was  chimerical ;  bat  to  harbor  such  a  thought  in  our 
present  circumstances,  is  absolute  insanity.  In  this  invasion, 
should  the  enemy  alter  the  present  direction  of  their  operations, 
and  attempt  to  open  the  passage  of  the  Highlands,  or  enter  New 
England,  I  should  never  entertain  the  thought  of  being  succored 
by  the  western  army.  I  know  it  is  impossible.  We  must,  there- 
fore, depend  upon  ourselves.  To  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
I  shall  look  for  assistance.  •••••!  hope  the  cursed 
job  of  Fort  Washington  will  occasion  no  dejection :  the  place 
itself  was  of  no  value.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  we  only  act  with  common. sense,  spirit,  and  decision,  the  day 
must  be  our  own." 

.In  another  letter  to  Bowdoin,  dated  on  the  following  day,  and 
enclosing  an  extract  from  Washington's  letter  of  Nov.  21st,  he 
writes :  "  Indecision  bids  fair  for  tumbling  down  the  goodly  fab- 
ric of  American  freedom,  and,  with  it,  the  rights  of  mankind. 
'Twas  indecision  of  Congress  prevented  our  having  a  noble  army, 
and  on  an  excellent  footing.  'Twas  i&decision  in  our  military 
councils  which  cost  us  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washington,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  must  be  fatal,  unless  remedied  in  time  by  a  con- 
trary spirit.  Enclosed  I  send  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
general,  on  which  you  will  make  your  comments;  and  I  have  no 
VOL.  n — 18 
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doubt  j<m  will  oonoar  with  me  in  the  neceBaty  of  ratsiig  i 
atdj  an  army  to  save  ub  from  perdition.  AfJain  appear  in  aoa' 
portant  a  eriaiB,  that  I  think  the  TeBohesof  the  Coog;!^  db^  n 
longer  too  nioel J  wei^  with  n&  We  most  save  the  ooomnBitj^B 
spite  of  the  ordinanoes  of  the  legielatore.  There  an  tiaes  ^a 
we  must  oommit  treason  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  Ibr^ol- 
▼ation  of  the  State.  The  present  (aisis  demands  this  brare.  i> 
tuons  kind  of  treason*"  He  urges  President  Bowdiun,  1 
to  waire  all  formalities,  and  not  only  complete  the  i 
scribed  to  the  promoe,  but  to  add  fonr  oompanies  to  each  r^ 
ment  '*  We  most  not  only  have  a  force  sufficient  to  eover  }« 
piOTince,  and  all  these  fertile  districts,  from  the  insolta  and  mf 
lions  of  the  tyraot^s  troops,  but  sufficient  to  drive  'em  out  of  «i 
theirquartersinthe  Jerseys,  or  all  is  lost  •  •  •  In  them 
time,  send  up  a  formidable  body  of  militia,  to  supply  the  pbeeif 
the  Continental  troops,  which  I  am  ordered  to  oonvej  over  tk 
river.  Let  your  people  be  well  supplied  with  blankets,  and  via 
dothes,  as  I  am  determined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  unaeEt  a 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  '^* 

It  is  evident  Lee  considered  Washington's  star  to  he  on  th 
decline,  and  his  own  in  the  ascendant.  The  "  affidr  of  F«t 
Washington,"  and  the  ^'indecision  of  the  conunander-iii-d]ie('' 
were  apparently  his  watchwords. 

On  the  following  day  (24th),  he  writes  to  Washington  fron 
Norihcastle,  on  the  subject  of  removing  troops  across  the  Hn^ 
son.  ^  1  have  received  your  orders,  and  shall  endeavor  to  pot 
them  in  execution,  but  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  euij 
with  me  any  considerable  number  i  not  so  much  from  a  waai  d 

•  Am.  Axchiree,  5th  Serfo^  ifi.  811. 
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ixk  tilio  mcii)  as  from  their  wretched  condition  with  respect  to 
B,  stiockings,  and  blankets,  which  the  present  bad  weather 
LoT»  more  intolerable.  I  sent  Heath  orders  to  transport  two 
isazk^  men  across  the  river,  apprise  the  ^neral,  and  wait  for 
Hor  orders ;  but  that  great  man  (as  I  might  hare  expected) 
'Oi:icliod  himself  within  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and  re- 
>d.  -to  part  with  a  smgle  file,  thongh  I  undertook  to  replace 
m  -with  a  part  of  my  own."  He  concludes  by  showing-that, 
far  firom  hurrying  to  the  support  of  his  commander-in-chief, 
vn3  meditating  a  side  blow  of  his  own  devising.  "  I  should 
jcdkx  this  day  with  Glover's  brigade ;  but  have  just  received  in- 
licence  that  Rogers'  corps,  a  part  of  the  light-horse,  and 
otiher  brigade  lie  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  as  to  present  us  the 
treat  opportunity  of  carrying  them  oS.  If  we  succeed,  it  will 
irve  a  great  effect,  and  amply  compensate  for  two  days'  delay." 

Scarce  had  Lee  sent  this  letter,  when  he  received  one  from 
Washington,  informing  him  that  he  had  mistaken  his  views  in  re- 
ard  to  the  troops  required  to  cross  the  Hudson;  it  was  his 
Lee's)  division  that  he  wanted  to  have  over.  The  force  under 
leath  must  remain  to  guard  the  posts  and  passes  through  the 
BEighlands,  the  importance  of  which  was  so  infinitely  great,  that 
here  should  not  be  the  least  possible  risk  of  losing  them.  In 
bhe  same  letter  Washington,  who  presumed  Lee  was  by  this  time 
at  Peekskill,  advised  him  to  take  every  precaution  to  come  by  a 
safe  route,  and  by  all  means  to  keep  between  the  enemy  and  the 
mountains,  as  he  understood  they  were  taking  measures  to  inter- 
cept his  march. 

Lee's  reply  was  still  from  Northcastle.  He  explained  that 
his  idea  of  detaching  troops  from  Heath's  division  was  merely 
for  expedition's  sake,  intending  to  replace  them  from  his  own. 
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Tho  want  of  carria^^  and  otber  canaeB  had  delayed  Ibbu  Jtm 
the  force  of  the  enemy  remaining  in  Westchester  Gomrty,  hs  £i 
not  conceive  the  numher  of  them  in  the  Jerseys  to  he  nee  • 
great  as  Washington  was  taught  to  belieTe.  He  had  been  ail- 
ing a  sweep  of  the  country  to  clear  it  of  the  toriea.  Part  of  hi 
army  had  now  moTed  on,  and  he  would  set  out  on  the  MMk 
day.  He  concluded  with  the  assurance,  '^  I  shall  take  cue  ft 
ohey  your  Ezcellenoy's  orders,  in  r^ard  to  my  maidi,  as  eEic% 
as  possible." 

On  the  same  day,  he  vents  his  spleen  in  a  tart  ^ts  li 
H^th.  '<  I  perceive,"  writes  he,  '^  that  you  have  fosm^  an  iia. 
that  should  (General  Washington  remove  to  the  Straits  of  Kigsh 
Ian,  the  instructions  he  left  with  you,  upon  a  particular 
have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  invested  you  with  a 
separate  from,  and  independent  of  any  other  soperiora  *  * 
*  *  That  General  Heath  is  by  no  means  to  consider  hoB^ 
obliged  to  obey  the  second  in  command."  He  conelnded  bffr 
forming  him  that,  as  the  commander-in-chi^  was  now  s^psntoi 
from  them,  he  (Lee)  commanded,  of  course,  on  this  ade  of  ik 
water,  and  for  the  future  would,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Before  receiving  this  letter.  Heath,  doubtful  whether  WiA- 
ington  might  not  be  pressed,  and  desirous  of  having  his  trocfi 
across  the  Hudson,  had  sent  off  an  express  to  him  for  exf&ai 
instructions  on  that  point,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  had  kept  tbes 
ready  for  a  move. 

General  George  Clinton,  who  was  with  him,  and  had  the  ttktj 
of  the  Hudson  at  heart,  was  in  an  agony  of  solicitude.  ^'  We 
have  been  under  marching  orders  these  three  days  past,"  wntes 
he,  "  and  only  wait  the  directions  of  General  Washington.  Sbold 
they  be  to  move,  all^s  over  with  the  river  this  season,  and,  I  feir, 
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for  ever,  (jeneral  Lee,  foar  or  fire  days  ago,  had  orders  to  more 
with  his  division  across  the  river.  Instead  of  so  domg,  he  order* 
ed  (General  Heath  to  march  his  men  through,  and  he  would  re- 
place them  with  so  many  of  his.  General  Heath  could  not  do  this 
consistent  with  his  instructions,  but  put  his  men  under  marching 
orders  to  wait  his  Excellency's  orders."  Honest  Oeorge  Clinton 
was  still  perplexed  and  annoyed  by  these  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings;  and  especially  with  these  incessant  retreats.  "A 
strange  way  of  cooking  business  I "  writes  he.  '^  We  have  no  par- 
ticular accounts  yet  from  head-quarters,  but  I  am  apt  to  helievt 
retreating  is  yet  faBhumahUy 

The  return  of  the  express  sent  to  Washington,  relieved  Clin* 
ton's  anxiety  about  the  Highlands ;  reiterating  the  original  order, 
that  the  division  under  Heath  should  remain  for  the  protection 
of  the  passes. 

Washington  was  still  at  Newark  when,  on  the  27th,  he  re- 
ceived Lee's  letter  of  the  24th,  speaking  of  his  scheme  of  captur- 
ing Bogers  the  partisan.  Under  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  delay,  but  higher  interests 
were  at  stake ;  he  immediately  wrote  to  Lee  as  follows :  "  My  for- 
mer letters  were  so  full  and  explicit,  as  to  the  necessity  of  your 
marching  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  on 
that  head.  I  confess  I  expected  you  would  have  been  sooner  in 
motion.  The  force  here,  when  joined  by  yours,  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  any  great  opposition;  at  present  it  is  weak,  and  it  has 
been  more  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  weather  that  the  enemy's 
progress  has  been  checked,  than  any  resistance  we  could  make. 
They  are  now  pushing  this  way, — part  of  'em  have  passed  the 
Passaic.    Their  plan  is  not  entirely  unfolded,  but  I  shall  not  be 
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sarprifled  if  Phikdelphia  aboold  turn  out  the  object  cf 

movement." 

The  situation  of  ihe  little  army  was  duly  beroTniiig  matt  fo- 
iloos.     In  a  comicil  of  war,  several  of  the  members  mged  a  ■■« 
to  Morrbtown,  to  form  a  jonotion  with  the  troops  expected  bm 
the  Northern  army.    Washington,  however,  still  e&eriahed  ^ 
idea  of  making  a  stand  at  Bnmswick  on  the  Santan,  or,  u  tJ 
events,  of  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Delaware ;  and  in  tiusa* 
trepid  resolution  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Greene. 

Breaking  up  his  camp  onoe  more,  therefore,  he  eotttinned  )k 
retreat  towards  New  Brunswick;  but  so  close  was  Canmfii 
upon  him,  that  his  advance  entered  one  end  cf  Newark,  jssts 
the  American  rear-guard  had  left  the  other. 

From  Brunswick,  Washington  wrote  on  the  29th  to  Williia 
Livingston,  governor  of  the  Jerseys,  requesting  him  to  hsfe  ifi 
boats  and  river  crafl,  for  seventy  miles  along   the  Debnre, 
removed  to  the  western  bank  out  of  the  readi  of  the  enemy,  ai 
put  under  guard.     He  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  maksf 
a  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Baritan.    All  the  force  he  eosU 
muster  at  Brunswick,  including  the  New  Jersey  militia,  did  ivl 
exceed  four  thousand  men.    Colonel  Beed  had  failed  inproennf 
aid  from  the  New  Jersey  legishtture.    That  body,  shiftbiog  tm 
place  to  place,  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     The  term  of  tb 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  troops  in  the  flying  camp  had  ex- 
pired.    Qeneral  Mercer  endeavored  to  detun  them,  repreaentiif 
the  disgrace  of  turning  their  back  upon  the  cause  when  the  eoeaj 
was  at  hand :  his  remonstrances  were  fruitless.    As  to  the  Peim- 
sylvania  levies,  they  deserted  in  such  numbers,  that  guaids  wen 
stationed  on  the  roads  and  ferries  to  intercept  them. 

At  this  moment  of  care  and  perplexity,  a  letter,  fonraided 
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by  express,  arriyed  at  bead-qnartera.  It  was  from  General  Lee, 
dated  from  his  camp  at  Northcastley  to  Colonel  Beed,  and  was 
in  reply  to  the  letter  written  by  that  officer  from  Hackensack 
on  the  2lBty  which  we  bare  already  laid  before  the  reader.  Sup- 
posing that  it  related  to  official  business,  Washington  opened  it^ 
and  read  as  follows : 

Mt  dear  Reed  : — ^I  receiyed  your  most  obliging,  flattering 
letter ;  lament  with  you  that  fatal  indecision  of  mind,  which  in  war 
is  a  much  greater  disqualification  than  stupidity,  or  eren  want 
of  personal  courage.    Accident  may  put  a  decisiye  blunderer  in 
the  right ;  but  eternal  defeat  and  miscarriage  must  attend  the 
man  of  the  best  parts,  if  cursed  with  indecision.     The  (General 
recommends  in  so  pressing  a  manner  as  ahnost  to  amount  to  an 
order,  to  bring  oyer  the  continental  troops  under  my  command| 
which  recommendation,  or  order,  throws  me  into  the  greatest 
dilemma    from   seyeral    considerations."      After  stating    these 
considerations,  he  adds :    ^'  My  reason  for  not  haying  marched 
already  is,  that  we  haye  just  receiyed  inteUigenoe  that  Bogers' 
corps,  the   light-horse,  part  of  the   Highlanders,  and  another 
brigade,  lie  in  so  exposed  a  situation  as  to  giye  the  fairest  oppor* 
tunity  of  being  carried.     I  should  haye  attempted  it  last  night, 
but  the  rain  was  too  yiolent,  and  when  our  pieces  are  wet,  you 
know  our  troops  are  hors  du  combat     This  night  I  hope  will 
be  better.     ••••••!  only  wait  myself  for  this  bum- 

ness  of  Eogers  and  company  being  oyer.  I  shall  then  fly  to  you; 
for,  to  confess  a  truth,  I  really  think  our  chief  will  do  better 
with  me  than  without  me." 

A  glance  oyer  this  letter  sufficed  to  show  Washington  that, 
at  this  dark  moment,  when  he  most  needed  support  and  sympa- 
thy, his  character  and  military  conduct  were  the  subject  of 
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diq^raging  oommentBi  betweeo  the  friend  in  whom  be  had  • 
implioitij  confided,  and  a  sarcastio  and  apparently  adf-^anatfeari 
riTaL  Whatever  may  have  been  his  feeling?  of  voonded  jpk 
and  outraged  friendship,  he  restrained  them,  and  cnehised  tk 
letter  to  Beed,  with  the  following  chilling  note : 

^  Dear  Sir  : — ^The  enclosed  was  put  into  my  haaa&  hy  n 
express  from  White  Plains.  Having  no  idea  of  its  bong  apo- 
vate  letter,  much  less  suspecting  the  tendency  of  the  earn* 
spondence,  I  opened  it;  as  I  have  done  all  other  l^Acnta 
yon  from  the  same  place,  and  PeekskiU,  npon  the  bnsiiKa  if 
yonr  office,  as  I  concdred,  and  found  them  to  be.  Thu,  asitii 
the  troth,  must  be  my  excuse  for  seeing  the  oontents  of  a  l^te^ 
which  neither  inclination  nor  intention  would  have  promptei  m 
to,"&a 

The  very  calmniwfl  and  coldness  of  this  note  most  have  hd 
a  greater  effect  upon  Beed,  than  could  have  been  produced  If 
the  most  vehement  reproaches.  In  subsequent  oommunicatm 
he  endeavored  to  explion  away  the  offenmve  paragn^^hs  in  Leeli 
letter,  declaring  there  was  nothing  in  his  own  inconsistent  witfc 
the  respect  and  affection  he  had  ever  borne  for  Waahingtoili 
person  and  character. 

Fortunately  for  Beed,  Washington  never  saw  that  lefttet 
There  were  passages  in  it  beyond  the  reach  of  softening  eiqihasr 
tion.  As  it  was,  the  purport  of  it,  as  reflected  in  Lee^  reply,  bd 
given  him  a  sufficient  shock.  His  magnanimous  nature,  howerer, 
was  incapable  of  harboring  long  resentments;  eq»ecially  in  nat- 
ters relating  solely  to  himself.  His  personal  respect  for  Colood 
Beed  continued;  he  invariably  manifested  a  hi^  sense  of  iui 
merits,  and  consulted  him,  as  before,  on  military  affiun;  hot  la 
hitherto  affectionate  confidence  in  him,  as  a  sympathising  fiiei4 
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lutd  received  an  inoarable  woond.  His  letterSi  before  so  freqnenti 
ond  sach  perfect  oatponrings  of  heart  and  mind,  became  few  and 
fsLT  between,  and  confined  to  matters  of  business. 

It  must  haye  been  consoling  to  Washington  at  this  moment 
of  bitterness,  to  receive  the  following  letter  (dated  Nov.  27th) 
from  William  Liyingston,  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  governor 
of  New  Jersey.  It  showed  that  while  many  misjudged  him,  and 
friends  seemed  falling  from  his  side,  others  appreciated  him 
truly,  and  the  ordeal  he  was  undergoing. 

'^  I  can  easily  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
yon  labor,"  writes  Livbgston,  "  particularly  of  one  for  which  the 
public  can  make  no  allowance,  because  your  prudence,  and  fidelity 
to  the  cause,  will  not  suffer  you  to  reveal  it  to  the  public ;  an 
instance  of  magnanimity,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  that  can  be 
shown  in  battle.  But  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  the  impartial 
world  will  do  you  ample  justice  before  long.  May  Gk>d  support 
you  under  the  fatigue,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  which  you  must 
be  constantly  exposed."  * 

Washington  lingered  at  Brunswick  until  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  vain  hope  of  being  reinforced.  The  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  advanced  through  the  country,  impressing  waggons 
and  horses,  and  collecting  cattle  and  sheep,  as  if  for  a  distant 
marcL     At  length  their  vanguard  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 

*  We  cannot  difmiss  lihis  painftil  incident  in  Washington's  life,  ^thont  % 
in-otpective  note  on  the  subject.  Reed  was  reallj  of  too  geneitms  and  intelli- 
gent a  nature  not  to  be  aware  of  the  immense  value  of  the  fiiendship  he  had 
pat  at  hazard.  He  grieved  over  his  mistake,  especially  as  after  events  showed 
more  and  mora  the  mi^estic  greatness  of  Washington's  cbaraoter.  A  letter  in 
the  following  year,  in  which  he  sought  to  convince  Washington  of  his  sincere 
and  devoted  attachment,  is  really  teaching  in  its  appeals.  We  are  happy  to 
add,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have  restored,  in  a  grea* 
measure,  their  reladoos  of  friendly  confidence. 
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of  the  Raritazu    Wadungton  immediately  Inoke  dawn  tk  oi 

of  the  bridge  next  the  village,  and  after  nightfall  resiizied  tii 
retreat.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  river  was  fbrdable,  Capte 
Alexander  Hamilton  planted  his  field-pieces  on  high,  oaamnaDds^ 
ground,  and  opened  a  spirited  fire,  to  check  anj  attempt  of  tLe 
enemy  to  cross. 

At  Princeton,  Washington  left  twelve  hundred  men  in  t*9 
brigades,  under  Lord  Stirling  and  General  Adam  Stejdieiy  la 
cover  the  countiy,  and  watch  the  motions  of  ^eenemj.  Stcf&a 
was  the  same  officer  that  had  served  as  a  colonel  under  W^ 
ington  in  the  French  war,  as  second  in  command  of  tin 
Virginia  troops,  and  had  charge  of  Fort  Chunberlasd.  Is 
consideration  of  his  courage  and  military  capacity,  he  had,  ■ 
1764,  been  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  fit 
had  recently  brought  a  detachment  of  Virginia  troops  to  ^ 
army,  and  received  from  Congress,  in  September,  ihe  eonsai- 
sion  of  brigadieivgeneraL 

The  harassed  army  reached  Trenton  on  the  2d  of  Becenibff- 
Washington  immediately  proceeded  to  remove  his  baggage  aii 
stores  across  the  Delaware.  In  his  letters  from  this  plaoe  to  ^ 
President  of  Congress,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  his  eondnoa^ 
retreat  '^  Nothing  but  necessity  obliged  me  to  retire  before  fk 
enemy,  and  leave  so  much  of  the  Jerseys  unprotected.  Soiry  as 
I  to  observe  that  the  frequent  calls  upon  the  militia  of  this  State, 
the  want  of  exertion  in  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  ooontiy, 
and  a  fatal  supineness  and  insensibility  of  danger,  till  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  an  evil  that  was  not  only  foreseen,  bnt  fioretold, 
have  been  the  causes  of  our  late  disgraces. 

"  If  the  militia  of  this  State  had  stepped  forth  in  season  (aad 
timely  notice  they  had),  we  nught  have  prevented  the  eoemj'i 
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erossing  the  Hackensack.  We  might,  with  equal  possibility  of 
sucoess,  have  made  a  stand  at  Bmnswiok  on  the  Baritan.  Bnt  as 
both  these  rivers  were  fordable  in  a  variety  of  places,  being  knee 
deep  only,  it  required  many  men  to  guard  the  passes,  and  these 
we  had  not." 

In  excuse  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  inhabited  an  open,  agrionltural  country,  where  the 
sound  of  war  had  never  been  heard.  Many  of  them  looked  upon 
the  Eevolution  as  rebellion ;  others  thought  it  a  ruined  enterprise; 
the  armies  engaged  in  it  had  been  defeated  and  broken  up.  They 
beheld  the  commander-in-^^hief  retreating  through  their  country 
with  a  handful  of  men,  weary,  wayworn,  dispirited;  without 
tents,  without  clothing,  many  of  them  barefooted,  exposed  to 
wintry  weather,  and  driven  £rom  post  to  post,  by  a  well-Kslad, 
well-fed,  triumphant  force,  tricked  out  in  all  the  glittering  bravery 
of  war.  Could  it  be  wondered  at,  that  peaceful  husbandmen,  see- 
ing their  quiet  fields  thus  suddenly  overrun  by  adverse  hosts,  and 
their  very  hearthstones  threatened  with  outrage,  should,  instead  of 
flying  to  arms,  seek  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
and  the  protection  of  their  humble  means,  from  the  desolation 
which  too  often  marks  the  course  even  of  friendly  armies  ? 

Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  sought  to  profit  by  this  dismay 
and  despondency.  A  proclamation,  dated  30th  of  November,  com* 
manded  all  persons  in  arms  against  his  majesty's  government,  to 
disband  and  return  home,  and  all  Congresses  to  desist  from 
treasonable  acts :  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  comply 
within  fifty  days. 

Many  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  cause,  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  this  proohunation.    Those  who  had  most  properij 
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to  lose,  were  the  first  to  sdbmit     Tho  middle  nubi 
generallj  Btead&st  in  tUs  time  of  triaL* 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  »  fi^d-a&oer  kSct 
York,  dated  Dec.  2d,  to  hia  friend  in  London,  giros  the  ^Ba^ 
view  of  affairs.  '^  The  rebels  continne  fljing  befi>re  our  1Z17 
Lord  Oomwallis  took  the  fort  opposite  Bmnswick,  plnnged  bis 
Baritan  River,  and  seixed  the  town.  Mr.  Washii^toB  hi 
orders  from  the  Congress  to  rallj  and  defend  that  poet,  bii  k 
sent  them  word  he  ooold  not.  He  was  seen  retreating  wi^Ltfe 
brigades  to  Trenton,  where  they  talk  of  resisting ;  but  nA  t 
panic  has  seixed  the  rebels,  that  no  part  of  the  Jerseys  wiHlifiM 
them,  and  I  doubt  whether  Philadelphia  itself  will  stop  ^ 
career.  The  Congress  hare  lost  their  authority.  •  •  •  • 
They  are  in  soch  consternation  that  they  know  not  what  to  ^ 
The  two  Adamses  are  in  New  England;  Franklin  gone  to  Fnooc; 
Lynch  has  lost  his  senses ;  Butledge  has  gone  home  difigqrted; 
Dana  is  persecating  at  Albany,  and  Jay's  in  the  ooontiy  pisjiqr 
as  bad  a  part;  so  that  the  fools  hare  lost  the  assistance  of  tk 
knaTcs.  However,  should  they  embrace  the  enclosed  proehoi- 
tion,  they  may  yet  escape  the  halter.  •  •  •  Honest  Jkvi 
Mathew,  the  mayor,  has  made  his  escape  from  them,  and  urini 
here  this  day.'  t 

Lot  this  dark  day  of  peril  to  the  cause,  and  to  himad^  HU' 
ington  renuuned  firm  and  undaunted.  Li  casting  shoot  for  eoM 
stronghold  where  he  might  make  a  desperate  stand  for  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  mountain  rc^ios 
of  his  early  campaigns.  General  Mercer  was  at  hand,  whobal 
shared  his  perils  among  these  mountains,  and  his  presence  m/ 

*  Oordou's  Hist  Am.  War,  IL  p.  129. 
t  Am.  AxchiTes,  6th  Seriei^  iii.  1087. 
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RTv^  oontribated  to  bring  ihem  to  hia  mind.  '^  What  think  you," 
ud  Washington ;  "  if  we  should  retreat  to  the  back  parts  of 
^^jxnsylyania,  would  the  PonnsylTaxdans  support  ns  ?" 

*^  If  the  lower  counties  give  up,  the  back  oounties  will  do  the 
B&sr&e,"  was  the  discouraging  reply. 

<<  We  must  then  retire  to  Augusta  County  in  Virginia,''  said 
TVasliington.  "  Numbers  will  repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  we  will 
^17  a  predatory  war.  If  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the  Alio* 
gttnies." 

Such  was  the  indomitable  spirit,  rising  imder  difficulties,  and 
Iraoyant  in  the  darkest  moment,  that  kept  our  tempest-tost  oause 
from  foundering. 
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CJM  AT  PBEXBKII1/--<CANCH  ADRBSBTCS  OP  HEATQ  TO  i 

THS  HUDSOK — ^WASHINOTOX  AT  TRXNTOH — LEB  AT  THE  HEEUB  OF  THE  SS- 

Eicr — ^Hi8  sPBCVLAnoira  oir  miutabt   QaxATsusa — fokced  iubch  cr 

OOKXWMAAB — -WASBDKQTOa    OBOaSES    THE    DELAWASB VUTVlLM.    TS    OOBI- 

MAND  AT  PHILADKI.PSIA — ^BAFFLOfQ    UETTEBS   OF  LEB HOFCa  TO  SEC8K- 

QDXR  Tim  JKBSBT8— OATSS  ON  THB  HABCB — USB  QUAKTEBSD  AT  BAiSDS- 
BIDOB— SUBFBiaBD  AHD  CAPTPBgP— aPaCOT«AT10!Ci  OH   HIS  OOlTDIfCZ. 

NoTwirHSTANDiNQ  the  repeated  and  pressing  orders  «nd  eniza- 
ties  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Lee  did  not  reach  Peekskill  jaA 
the  SOih  of  November.  In  a  letter  of  that  date  to  Wasiuiigtn, 
who  had  complained  of  his  delay,  he  mmply  allied  difficnltiet^ 
which  he  would  explain  wJien  both  had  leisure.  His  scheme  ti 
entrap  Rogers,  the  renegade,  had  &iled ;  the  old  Indian  hnnter 
had  been  too  much  on  the  alert ;  he  boasted,  howeTer,  to  hm 
rendered  more  service  by  his  delay,  than  he  would  hare  done  fail 
he  moved  sooner.  His  forces  were  thereby  angmented,  so  thsl 
he  expected  to  enter  the  Jerseys  with  four  thousand  firm  and 
willing  men,  who  would  make  a  very  important  diversion, 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,"  added  he,  "we  shall  pass  tiie 
river,  when  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  instructions;  but  I 
eould  wish- you  would  bind  me  as  little  as  possible ;  not  firom  any 
opinion,  I  do  assure  you,  of  my  own  parts,  but  from  a  persuasiQii 
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&ti  detaohed  generals  oannot  have  too  great  latitade,  unless  ihej 
-e  yrerj  incompetent  indeed." 

I^ee  had  calculated  upon  meeting  no  further  difficulty  in  ob- 
fcJTiing  men  from  Heath.  He  rode  to  that  general's  quarters  in 
Ek^  ovenlng,  and  was  invited  by  him  to  alight  and  take  tea.  On 
■xt^ering  the  house,  Lee  took  Heath  aside,  and  alluding  to  his 
brxoer  refusal  to  supply  troops  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  "  in  point  of  law^^^  said  he, 
**  yon  are  right,  but  in  point  of  policy  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  going  into  the  Jerseys  for  the  salvation  of  America ;  I  wish 
to  take  with  me  a  larger  force  than  I  now  have,  and  request  you 
to  order  two  thousand  of  your  men  to  march  with  me." 

Heath  answered  that  he  could  not  spare  that  number.     He 

isras  then  asked  to  order  one  thousand ;  to  which  he  replied,  that 

tlie  business  might  be  as  well  brought  to  a  point  at  once — ^that 

not  a  single  man  should  march  from  the  post  by  his  order. 

'*  Then,"  exclaimed  Lee,  *'  I  will  order  them  mysel£"    '^  That 

makes  a  wide  difference,"  rejoined  Heath.     ''  You  are  my  senior, 

but  I  have  received  positive  written  instructions  from  him  who  is 

superior  to  ub  both,  and  I  will  not  myself  break  those  orders." 

In  proof  of  his  words,  Heath  produced  the  recent  letter  received 

from  Washington,  repeating  his  former  orders  that  no  troopitf 

ehould  be  removed  firom  that  poet     Lee  glanced  over  the  letter. 

«The  commander-in-chief  is  now  at  a  distance,  and  does  not 

know  what  is  necessary  here  so  well  as  I  do."    He  asked  a  sight 

of  the  return  book  of  the  divinon.    It  was  brought  by  Major 

Huntington,  the  deputy  adjutant-generaL    Lee  ran  his  eye  over 

it,  and  chose  two  regiments.     ''  You  will  order  them  to  march 

early  to-morrow  morning  to  join  me,"  said  he  to  the  major. 

Heath,  raffling  with   the  pride  of  military  law,  turned  to  the 
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major  with  an  air  of  anthoriiy.     ^  Issue  sa<di  orders  «i  jm 

peril !  ^'  exclaimed  be :  then  addressing  Lee,  '<  Sir/'  said  he,  ''I 
yon  come  to  this  post,  and  mean  to  issne  orders  here  whick  ^ 
break  the  poeitiTe  ones  I  have  received,  I  pra j  joa  do  it  eo» 
pletelj  yoorself,  and  through  joor  own  deputy  adjntant-goiad 
who  is  present,  and  not  draw  me  or  anj  of  m j  fkxnilj  in  as  psrt- 
ners  in  the  gult" 

^^  It  is  right,"  said  Lee ;  ^  Colonel  Scammely  do  jtm  iqsne  ^ 
order."  It  was  done  accordingly ;  bat  Heath's  punctilious  scss- 
ples  were  not  yet  satisfied.  '^  I  hare  one  more  request  to  Bttb) 
sir,"  said  he  to  Lee,  '^  and  that  is,  that  yon  will  be  pleased  t» 
give  me  a  certificate  that  yon  exercise  command  at  this  poet,  asl 
order  from  it  these  regiments." 

Lee  hesitated  to  comply,  but  George  GlintoDy  who  was  p» 
ent,  told  him  he  could  not  refiise  a  reqnest  so  reasonabla  A 
accordingly  wrote,  "  For  the  satisfaction  of  G<meral  Heath,  lal 
at  his  reqnest,  I  do  certify  that  I  am  commanding  officer,  Mi  thk 
present  writing,  in  this  post,  and  that  I  have,  in  that  capadtj, 
ordered  Prescott's  and  Wyllis's  regiments  to  maroh." 

Heath's  military  punctilio  was  satisfied,  and  he  smoothed  ^ 
ruffled  plumes.  Early  the  next  morning  the  regiments  msved 
from  their  cantonments  ready  to  embark,  when  Lee  again  rodi 
up  to  his  door.  '^  Upon  farther  consideration,"  said  be,  ''I  bfti« 
concluded  not  to  take  the  two  re^ments  with  me — joa  maj  v- 
der  them  to  return  to  their  former  post" 

«  This  conduct  of  (General  Lee,"  adds  Heath  in  bia  menmSi 
^  appeared  not  a  little  extraordinary,  and  one  is  almost  at  a  kfl 
to  account  for  it  He  had  been  a  soldier  from  his  youth,  hai  t 
perfect  knowledge  of  serrioe  in  all  its  branches,  but  was  zaiber 
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obstinate  in  bis  temper,  and  conld  scarcely  brook  being  crossed 
in  any  tbing  in  tbe  line  of  bis  profession. "  * 

It  was  not  until  tbe  4tb  of  December,  tbat  Lee  crossed  tbe 
Hudson  and  began  a  laggard  marob,  tbongb  aware  of  tbe  immi- 
nent peril  of  Washington  and  bis  army — ^bow  different  from  tbe 
celerity  of  bis  movements  in  bis  expedition  to  tbe  Sontb ! 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Wasbington,  wbo  was  at  Trenton,  bad  pro- 
fited by  a  delay  of  tbe  enemy  at  Brunswick,  and  removed  most 
of  tbe  stores  and  baggage  of  tbe  army  across  tbe  Delaware ;  and, 
being  remforced  by  fifteen  bundred  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  militia, 
procured  by  Mifflin,  prepared  to  face  about,  and  marcb  back  to 
Princeton  witb  sucb  of  bis  troops  as  were  fit  for  service,  there  to  be 
governed  by  circumstances,  and  tbe  movements  of  General  Lee. 
Accordingly,  on  tbe  5tb  of  December  be  sent  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men  in  tbe  advance,  to  reinforce  Lord  Stirling,  and  the  next 
day  set  off  himself  witb  tbe  residue. 

''  The  general  has  gone  forward  to  Princeton,"  writes  Colonel 
Reed,  "  where  there  are  about  three  thousand  men,  with  which,  I 
fear,  be  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  stand."  f 

While  on  tbe  marcb,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Greene,  who  was  at  Princeton,  informing  bim  of  a  report  tbat 
Lee  was  '<  at  tbe  heels  of  tbe  enemy."  ''  I  should  think,"  adds 
Greene,  "  be  bad  better  keep  on  tbe  flanks  than  the  rear,  unless 
it  were  possible  to  concert  an  attack  at  tbe  same  instant  of  time 
in  front  and  rear.  •  •  •  I  think  General  Lee  must  be  con- 
fined within  the  lines  of  some  general  plan,  or  else  bis  operations 
will  be  independent  of  yours.  His  own  troops,  Greneral  St. 
Olair's,  and  tbe  militia,  must  form  a  respectable  army." 

*  The  aboTo  scene  is  given  almost  literally  from  General  Heath**  Mem<nza» 
t  Reed  to  the  President  of  Congress. 
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Lee  had  no  idea  of  conforming  to  »  general  plan;  beU  ■ 
independent  plan  of  his  own,  and  was  at  tliat  moment  at  Bo^ 
ton,  indulging  speculations  on  militarj  greataess,  and  &ekBE& 
able  want  of  it  in  his  American  contemporariea  In  a  kta 
from  that  place  to  Goyemor  Cooke  of  Rhode  Idandy  he  iapife 
his  notions  on  the  subject  '* Theory  joined  to  piactifie,€ri 
heaven-bom  genius,  can  alone  constitute  a  general  Aa  tstk 
latter,  (}od  Almighty  indulges  the  modem  world  Teij  isi«J 
with  the  spectacle;  and  I  do  not  know,  from  what  I  htfesoa. 
that  he  has  been  more  profuse  of  this  ethereal  qiiiit  to  tk 
Americans,  than  to  other  nations.^' 

While  Lee  was  thus  loitering  and  speculating,  CormnHJ^ 
knowing  how  far  he  was  in  the  rear,  and  how  weak  was  ihts^ 
tion  of  Washington's  armyi  and  being  himself  strongly  remfHte^ 
made  a  forced  march  from  Brunswick,  and  was  within  tvomla 
of  Princeton.  Stirling,  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  immediai^ 
set  out  with  two  brigades  for  Trenton.  Washington,  too,  ree»^ 
ing  intelligence  by  express  of  these  movements,  hastened  h^^ 
that  place,  and  caused  boats  to  be  collected  from  all  qrurtss, 
and  the  stores  and  troops  transported  across  the  DeUwt/ft  A 
himself  crossed  with  the  rear-guard  on  Sunday  morning,  and  tfti 
up  his  quarters  about  a  mile  from  the  river;  causing  the  boats  <0 
be  destroyed,  and  troops  to  be  posted  opposite  the  fords.  Ht 
was  conscious,  however,  as  he  said,  that  with  his  small  force  te 
could  make  no  great  opposition,  should  the  enemy  briog  boi^ 
with  them.     Fortunately  th^  did  not  oome  thus  provided. 

The  rear-guard,  says  an  American  account,  had  baidy  crtw 
the  river,  when  Lord  Comwallis  "  came  marching  down  vitk  lA 
the  pomp  of  war,  in  great  expectation  of  getting  boats,  and  io^ 
diately  pursuing."    Not  one  was  to  be  had  there  or  ebevbere; 
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yr  HV^ashington  had  caused  the  hoats,  for  an  extent  of  seventy 
xiles  up  and  down  the  river,  to  be  seonred  on  the  right  bank. 
BLis  lordship  was  effectually  brought  to  a  stand.  He  made  some 
Eioires  with  two  columns,  as  if  he  would  cross  the  Delaware 
fclK>Te  and  below,  either  to  push  on  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  entrap 
Washington  in  the  acute  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  river 
opposite  BordentowxL  An  able  disposition  of  American  troops 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  of  a  number  of  galleys  below, 
disopuraged  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  Comwallis,  therefore,  gave 
xip  the  pursuit,  distributed  the  German  troops  in  cantonments 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  stationed  his  main  force  at 
Smnswick,  trusting  to  be  able  before  long  to  cross  the  Delaware 
on  the  ice. 

On  the  8th,  Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress : 

**  There  is  not  a  moment's  time  to  be  lost  in  assembling  such  a 

force  as  can  be  collected,  as  the  object  of  the  enemy  cannot  now 

be  doubted  in  the  smallest  degree.     Indeed,  I  shall  be  out  in  my 

oonjecture,  for  it  is  only  conjecture,  if  the  late  embarkation  at 

New  York  is  not  for  Delaware  Biver,  to  coK>perate  with  the  army 

under  General  Howe,  who,  I  am  informed  from  good  authority, 

is  with  the  British  troops,  and  his  whole  force  upon  this  route.    I 

have  no  certain  intelligence  of  General  Lee,  although  I  have  sent 

expresses  to  him,  and  lately  a  Colonel  Humpton,  to  bring  me 

some  accurate  accounts  of  his  situation.     I  last  n^ht  despatched 

another  gentleman  to  him  (Major  Hoops),  desiring  he  would 

hasten  his  march  to  the  Delaware,  on  which  I  would  provide 

boats  near  a  place  called  Alexandria,  for  the  transportation  of 

his  troops.     I  cannot  account  for  the  slowness  of  his  march." 

In  further  letters  to  Lee,  Washington  urged  the  peril  of 
Philadelphia.    '' Do  come  on,"  writes  he;  '< your  arrival  may  be 
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fortunate,  and,  if  it  can  be  effected  witlioat  delay,  it  maj  Ik  tb 
means  of  presenring  a  city,  whose  loss  must  proTe  of  tba  ■oft 
fatal  consequence  to  the  caose  of  America." 

Putnam  was  now  detached  to  take  command  of  Philadffiffa, 
and  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  Oeneral  Mifflm  to  hut 
charge  of  the  munitions  of  war  deposited  there.  Bj  their  adriee 
Congress  hastily  adjourned  on  ihe  12th  of  December,  to  laeel 
again  on  the  20th,  at  Baltimore. 

Washington's  whole  force  at  this  time,  was  alxrat  fire  tki- 
sand  five  hundred  men;  one  thousand  of  them  Jersey  milita^ 
fifteen  hundred  militia  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  l»attalioD  of  in 
hundred  of  the  German  yeomanry  of  Pennsylvania.  Grates,  bv*- 
ever,  he  was  informed,  was  coming  on  with  seven  regimeBts  dt 
tached  by  Schuyler  from  the  Northern  department ;  T^a&nBi 
by  these,  and  the  troops  under  Lee,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  at- 
tempt a  stroke  upon  the  enemy's  forces,  which  lay  a  good  do! 
scattered,  and  to  all  appearances,  in  a  state  of  security.  ^^ 
lucky  blow  in  this  quarter,"  writes  he,  '<  would  be  fatal  to  tbov 
and  would  most  certainly  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people,  wiii^ 
are  quite  sunk  by  our  late  misfortunes."  * 

While  cheering  himself  with  these  hopes,  and  trosting  ^ 
q>eedy  aid  from  Lee,  that  wayward  commander,  tfaou^  oButf 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  received  Washington^  o^ 
ders  and  entreaties  to  jom  him  with  all  possible  despatch,  was  no 
farther  on  his  march  than  Morristown,  in  the  Jerseys;  viN^ 
with  militia  recruits,  hb  force  was  about  four  thousand  men.  !■ 
a  letter  written  by  him  on  the  8th  of  December  to  a  eonunitt^t 
of  Oongrcss,  he  says :  "  If  I  was  not  taught  to  think  the  armj  vi^ 

*  Wuhmgton  to  Gov.  TrambnII,  14tih  Daa 
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Gtex&eral  Wasliington  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  I  should 
immediately  join  him ;  but  as  I  am  assured  he  is  very  strong, 
X  should  imagine  we  can  make  a  better  impression  by  beating  up 
9xi3.  harassing  their  detached  parties  in  their  rear,  for  which  pur- 
pose, a  good  post  at  Chatham  seems  the  best  calculated.     It  is  a 
l^&ppy  distance  from  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  Woodbridge  and 
ISonndbrook.    We  shall,  I  expect,  annoy,  distract,  and  conse- 
qxiently  weaken  them  in  a  desultory  war."  * 

On  ihe  same  day  he  writes  from  Chatliam,  in  reply  to  Wash- 
ington's letter  by  Major  Hoops,  just  reoeiYod :  '<  I  am  extremely 
shocked  to  hear  that  your  force  is  so  inadequate  to  the  necessity 
of  your  situation,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  think  you  had  been 
considerably  reinforced.     Your  last  letters  proposing  a  plan  of  • 
surprises  and  forced  marches,  convinced  me  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  your  being  obliged  to  pass  the  Delaware ;  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  proposals,  I  have  put  myself  in  a  position  the 
most  conycnient  to  co-operate  with  you  by  attacking  their  rear. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Philadelphia  is  their  object  at 
present     *    *    *     It  will  be  difficult,  I  am  afraid,  to  join  you; 
but  cannot  I  do  you  more  service  by  attacking  their  rear  ?  " 

This  letter,  sent  by  a  light-horseman,  received  an  instant  reply 
from  Washington.  <'  Philadelphia,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  nothing  less  than  our  ut- 
most exertions  will  prevent  General  Howe  from  possessing  it. 
The  force  I  have  is  weak,  and  utterly  incompetent  to  that  end. 
I  must,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  push  on  with  every  possible 
saccor  you  can  bring."  f 

On  the  9th,  Lee,  who  was  at  Chatham,  receives  information 

*  Am.  Archives,  5ih  Series,  iii.  1121. 
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from  Heath,  that  three  of  the  regiments  detached  milder  Gaia 
from  the  Northern  army,  had  arriTed  from  Albany  at  PeeUiS. 
He  instantly  writes  to  him  to  forward  th^n,  widioat  loas  of  tne^ 
to  Morristown :  ^'  I  am  in  hopes,"  adds  he,  "  to  reoonqaa  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  the  Jerseys.  It  was  reaHj  in  the  haah 
of  the  enemy  before  my  arrivaL" 

On  the  llih,  Lee  writes  to  Washington  from  Mornstmnb 
where  he  says  his  troops  had  been  obliged  to  halt  two  days  im 
want  of  shoes.  He  now  talked  of  crossing  the  great  BnuifetiA 
post-road,  and,  by  a  forced  night's  march,  making  his  way  to  tb 
ferry  above  Burlington,  where  boats  should  be  aent  vp  frca 
Philadelphia  to  receive  him. 

<<  I  am  much  surprised,"  writes  Washington  in  reply,  ^'thit 
you  should  be  in  any  doubt  respecting  the  route  yon  elionld  take, 
after  the  information  you  have  received  upon  that  head.  A 
large  number  of  boats  was  procured,  and  is  still  retained  at  Tiii- 
cum,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  £unlitate  your  passage  across  ^ 
Delaware.  I  have  so  frequently  mentioned  our  sitnation,  and  lib 
necessity  of  your  aid,  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  add  a  word  oa 
the  subject.  •  •  •  Congress  have  directed  Philadelplua  li 
be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The  fatal  oonsequenoes  tkt 
must  attend  its  loss,  are  but  too  obvious  to  every  one;  yoiff 
arrival  may  be  the  means  of  saving  it" 

In  detailing  the  close  of  (General  Lee's  march,  so  eztraonE- 
nary  for  its  tardiness,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  memoir 
already  cited  of  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  at  that  time  a  bii^ 
ade  major,  about  tweniy-two  years  of  age,  and  was  aooompaajiiig 
General  Ghites,  who  had  been  detached  by  Schuyler  with  sevea 
regiments  to  reinforce  Washington.  Three  of  these  regiment^ 
as  we  have  shown,  had  descended  the  Hudson  to  Peekakil],  mi 
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were  ordered  bj  Lee  to  Morristown.  Ghttee  had  embarked  witli 
the  remaining  four,  and  landed  with  them  at  Esopus,  whence  he 
took  a  back  route  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink. 

On  the  11th  of  Pecember,  he  was  detained  by  a  heavy  snow 
storm,  in  a  sequestered  valley  near  the  Wallpeok  in  New  Jersey. 
Being  cut  off  from  all  information  respecting  the  adverse  ar« 
mies,  he  detached  Major  Wilkinson  to  seek  Washington's  campi 
with  a  letter,  stating  the  force  under  his  command,  and  inquiring 
what  route  he  should  take.  Wilkinson  crossed  the  hills  on 
horseback  to  Sussex  court-house,  took  a  guide,  and  proceeded 
down  the  country.  Washington,  he  soon  learnt,  had  passed  the 
Delaware  several  days  before ;  the  boats,  he  was  told,  had  been 
removed  from  the  ferries,  so  that  he  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
getting  over,  but  Major-general  Lee  waa  at  Morristown.  Find- 
ing  such  obstacles  in  his  way  to  the  commander-in-chief^  he  de- 
termined to  seek  the  second  in  command,  and  ask  orders  from 
him  for  Ckneral  Gates.  Lee  had  decamped  frt>m  Morristown  on 
the  12th  of  December,  but  had  marched  no  further  than  Yeal- 
town,  barely  eight  miles  distant.  There  he  left  Oeneral  Sullivan 
with  the  troops,  while  he  took  up  his  quarters  three  miles  off,  at 
a  tavern,  at  Baskingridge.  As  there  was  not  a  British  canton- 
ment  within  twenty  miles,  he  took  but  a  small  guard  for  his 
protection,  thinking  himself  perfectly  secure. 

About  four  oVlock  in  the  momii^g,  Wilkinson  arrived  at  hia 
quarters.  He  was  presented  to  the  general  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and 
delivered  into  his  hands  the  letter  of  Ckneral  Gates.  Lee,  ob- 
serving it  was  addressed  to  Washington,  declined  opening  it,  until 
apprised  by  Wilkinson  of  its  contents,  and  the  motives  of  hia 
visit  He  then  broke  the  seal,  and  recommended  Wilkinson  to 
take  repose.    The  latter  lay  down  on  his  blanket,  before  a  com- 
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fortable  fire,  among  tbe  officers  of  his  suite ;  <-'  for  ve  ven  ■& 
encumbered  in  those  days,"  says  he,  ^  wi&  beds  or  baggage.** 

Lee,  naturally  indolent,  lingered  in  bed  until  eigbt  vSiA, 
He  then  came  down  in  his  nsnal  slovenly  st  jle,  half-dressed,  ii  ^ 
pers  and  blanket  coat,  his  collar  open,  and  his  linen  appucatljtf 
some  days*  wear.  After  some  inquiries  about  the  eamptip  a 
the  North,  he  gave  Wilkinson  a  brief  aooount  of  the  openfea 
of  the  main  army,  whidi  he  condemned  in  strong  terms,  and  a 
his  usual  sarcastic  way.  He  wasted  the  morning  in  sltooia 
with  some  of  the  miUtia,  particularly  the  ConneetieBt  li^ 
horse;  "  several  of  whom,"  says  Wilkins(m,  "appeared  in  ^ 
fiill-buttoned  perukes,  and  were  treated  very  irreverent^.  On 
wanted  tbrage,  another  his  horse  shod,  another  his  pajj  <  ^ 
provisions,  &c;  to  whidi  the  ji^eneral  replied,  *Tonr^ints«R 
numerous;  but  you  have  not  mentioned  the  last,— youiw* * 
go  home,  and  shall  be  indulged ;  for  d-^  you,  you  do  ao  jo"" 
here.'" 

Colonel  Scanunel,  the  adjutant-general,  called  from  Ge&e^ 
Sullivan  for  orders  concerning  the  morning's  march.  After  vt 
sing  a  moment  or  two,  Lee  asked  him  if  he  had  a  maDvaaift  wtf 
of  the  country.  It  was  produced,  and  spread  upon  a  tai» 
Wilkinson  observed  Lee  trace  with  his  finger  the  roiit«  ^ 
Vealtown  to  Pluckamin,  thence  to  Somerset  conrt-hoose,  uid  ^ 
by  Rocky  Hill,  to  Princeton;  he  then  returned  to  ?\ai^om, 
and  traced  the  route  in  the  same  manner  by  Boandbnxu  » 
Brunswick,  and  after  a  close  inspection  carelessly  std^  ^  ^^ 
mel,  "  Tell  General  SuUivan  to  move  down  towards  PJocfc*^' 
that  I  will  soon  be  with  him."  This,  observes 'Willun*)n,«>« 
off  his  route  to  Alexandria  on  the  Delaware,  where  &d  A«ad^ 
ordered  to  cross,  and  directly  on  that  towards  Bmnsvid^^ 
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Princeton.    He  was  oonyinced,  therefore,  that  Lee  meditated  an 

attack  on  the  British  post  at  the  latter  place. 

From  these  various  delays  thej  did  not  sit  down  to  break- 
fast before  ten  o'clock.  After  breakfast  Lee  sat  writing  a  reply 
to  Gkneral  Gutes,  in  which,  as  nsual,  he  indulged  in  sarcastic 
comments  on  the  oommander-in-chief.  "  The  ingenious  manoBuvre 
of  Fort  Washington,"  writes  he,  ^  has  completely  unhinged  the 
goodly  fabric  we  had  been  building.  There  never  was  so  d— d  a 
stroke ;  enire  nous,  a  certain  great  man  is  most  damnably  defi- 
cient. He  has  thrown  me  into  a  situation  where  I  hare  my 
choice  of  difficulties:  if  I  stay  in  this  province  I  risk  myself  and 
army;  and  if  I  do  not  stay,  the  province  is  lost  for  ever.  •  •  • 
*  *  As  to  what  relates  to  yourself,  if  you  think  you  can  be  in 
time  to  aid  the  general,  I  would  have  you  by  all  means  go ;  you 
will  at  least  save  your  army,"  Ac* 

While  Lee  was  writing,  Wilkinson  was  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow down  a  lane,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  leading  firom 
the  house  to  the  mam  road.  Suddenly  a  party  of  British  dra- 
goons turned  a  comer  of  the  avenue  at  a  full  charge.  "  Here, 
sir,  are  the  British  cavalry  I "  exclaimed  Wilkinson.  ''  Where  f  " 
replied  Lee,  who  had  just  signed  his  letter.  "Around  the 
house ! " — for  they  had  opened  file  and  surrounded  it.  "  Where 
is  the  guard?  d —  the  guard,  why  dont  they  fire?  "  Then  after 
a  momentary  pause— '<  Do,  sir,  see  what  has 'become  of  the 
guard.*' 

The  guards,  alas,  unwary  as  their  general,  and  chilled  by  the 
air  of  a  frosty  morning,  had  stacked  their  arms,  and  repaired  to 
the  south  side  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  son 
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themaelTes,  and  were  now  chased  bj  the  dngoona  m  i 
directions.     In  fact,  a  tor  j,  who  bad  risited  the  general  tbe  i 
ing  before,  to  complain  of  the  I088  of  a  horse  taken  by  the  i 
having  found  where  Lee  was  to  lodge  and  break&st,  had 
eighteen  milea  in  the  ni^t  to  Brunswick  and  giToi  the  i 
tion,  and  had  piloted  back  Colonel  Harooort  with  his  drsgooss.* 

The  womisn  of  the  house  would  &in  haye  concealed  Lee  m\ 
bod,  but  he  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain.  WilkiBB^ 
according  to  his  own  account,  posted  himself  in  a  place  vhoe 
only  one  person  could  approach  at  a  time,  and  there  to^  hs 
stand,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  resolved  to  shoot  the  first  and  seeaai 
assailant,  and  then  appeal  to  his  sword.  While  in  this  *^«iEpfe» 
ant  situation,"  as  he  terms  it,  he  heard  a  voice  declare,  Tf  tk 
general  does  not  surrender  in  five  minutes,  I  will  set  fire  to  tbi 
house  I "  After  a  short  pause  the  threat  was  repeated,  witli  i 
solemn  oath.  Within  two  minutes  he  heard  it  prodttBeSr 
"  Here  is  the  general,  he  has  surrendered." 

There  was  a  shout  of  triumph,  but  a  great  hurry  to  nab 
sure  of  the  prise  before  the  army  should  arrive  to  the  rescue,  i 
trumpet  sounded  the  recall  to  the  dragoons,  who  were  cha^  ^ 
scattered  guards.  The  general,  bareheaded,  and  In  his  slippea 
and  blanket  coat,  wss  mounted  on  Wilkinson's  horse,  wfaidi  stood 
at  the  door,  and  the  troop  clattered  off  with  their  prisoner  ts 
Brunswick.  Li' three  hours  the  booming  of  cannon  in  that  diIe^ 
tion  told  the  exultation  of  the  enemy.f  They  boasted  of  haTiBg 
taken  the  American  Palladium ;  for  they  considered  Lee  t&e 
most  scientific  and  experienced  of  the  rebel  generals. 

On  the  d^[Mirture  of  the  troops,  Wilkinson,  finding  the  ootfl 
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deari  rentared  from  hiB  Biros^old,  repured  to  the  Btable, 
laonnted  the  first  horse  he  oould  find,  and  rode  full  speed  in 
quest  of  General  Sulliyan,  whom  he  found  under  march  toward 
Pluckamin.  He  handed  him  the  letter  to  Gates,  written  by  Lee 
the  moment  before  his  capture,  and  still  open.  Sullivan  haying 
read  it,  returned  it  to  Wilkinson,  and  advised  him  to  rejoin  Gene- 
ral (Jates  without  delay :  for  his  own  part,  being  now  in  command, 
he  changed  his  route,  and  pressed  forward  to  join  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

Thelossof  Lee  was  a  severe  shook  to  the  Americans;  many  of 
whom,  as  we  have  shown,  looked  to  him  as  the  man  who  was  to 
rescue  them  from  their  critical,  and  well-nigh  desperate  situa- 
tion. With  their  regrets,  however,  were  mingled  painful  doubts, 
caused  by  his  delay  in  obeying  the  repeated  summons  of  his 
commander-in-chief,  when  the  latter  was  in  peril;  and  by  his 
exposing  himself  so  unguardedly  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the 
enemy.  Some  at  first  suspected  that  he  had  done  so  designedly, 
and  with  collusion ;  but  this  was  soon  disproved  by  the  indignities 
attending  his  capture,  and  his  rigorous  treatment  subsequently  by 
the  British;  who  afiected  to  consider  him  a  deserter,  from  his 
having  formerly  served  in  their  army. 

Wilkinson,  who  was  at  that  time  conversant  with  the  cabals 
of  the  camp,  and  apparently  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  points  out  what  he  considers  the  true  secret  of  Lee's 
conduct.  His  military  reputation,  originally  very  high,  had  been 
enhanced  of  late,  by  its  being  generally  known  that  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  occupation  of  Fort  Washington;  while  the  fall  of 
that  fortress  and  other  misfortunes  of  the  campaign,  though 
beyond  the  control  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  quickened  the 
discontent  which,  according  to  Wilkinson,  had  been  generated 
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against  him  at  Oambridge,  and  rabed  a  parlj  agaiastloii 
OongresB.  <<It  was  oonfideatlj asserted  ai  the  tine*  witkh, 
*'  but  is  not  worthy  of  oredit,  that  a  moiicm  had  been  Bait  ■ 
that  body  tending  to  saperaede  him  in  the  oouraaBd  of  te 
anny.  In  this  temper  of  the  times,  if  Gknteral  Lee  had  atti> 
pated  (General  Washington  in  catting  the  cordon  of  the  umjbj 
between  New  York  and  the  Delaware,  the  commander-iu  ifcirf 
wonld  probably  hare  been  superseded.  In  this  case,  Lee  vasli 
have  suooeeded  hinu" 

What  an  unfortunate  change  would  it  have  been  ht  lat 
country!  Lee  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  brilliant  taknts,  Aiei^ 
sagacity,  and  much  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  art  of  m; 
but  he  was  wilful  and  uncertain  in  his  temper,  self-indu^eBt  k 
his  habits,  and  an  egoist  in  war&re;  boldly  dashing  lor  a  solfio^ 
glory  rather  than  warily  acting  for  a  country's  good.  -  He  waatei 
those  great  moral  qualities  which,  in  addition  to  militaiy  capadtf  , 
inspired  such  universal  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  rectitude  mi 
patriotism  of  Washington,  enabling  him  to  direct  and  cn^ 
legislatiye  bodies  as  well  as  armies ;  to  harmoniie  the  jaing 
pasions  and  jealousies  of  a  wide  and  imperfect  oonfedera^,  aai 
to  cope  with  the  yaried  exigences  of  the  Revolution. 

The  very  retreat  which  Washington  had  just  effected  throi^ 
the  Jerseys  bore  evidence  to  his  generalship.  Thomas  Paiae, 
who  had  accompanied  the  army  ''from  Fort  Lee  to  the  edge  af 
Pennsylvania,''  thus  speaks  in  one  of  his  writings  publidied  at 
the  time:  "  With  a  handful  of  men  we  sustained  an  orderly  retieit 
for  near  an  hundred  miles,  brought  off  our  ammunition,  all  oor 
field-pieces,  the  greatest  part  of  our  stores,  and  had  four  rivers 
to  pass.  None  can  say  that  our  retreat  was  predpitate,  for  ve 
were  three  weeks  in  performing  it,  that  the  country  might  havi 
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time  to  oome  in.  Twice  we  marched  back  to  meet  the  enemy, 
and  remained  out  nntil  dark.  The  sign  of  fear  was  not  seen  in 
onr  camp;  and  had  not  some  of  the  cowardly  and  disaffected 
inhabitants  spread  false  alarms  through  the  country,  the  Jerseys 
had  nerer  been  ravaged." 

And  this  is  his  testimony  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  as  evinced  in  this  time  of  perils  and  hard- 
shipa  ''  Voltaire  has  remarkod,  that  King  William  never  ap- 
peared to  full  advantage  but  in  difficulties  and  in  action.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  General  Washington,  for  the  char- 
acter fits  him.  There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some  minds,  which 
cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles ;  but  which,  when  unlocked,  discovers 
a  cabinet  of  fortitude ;  and  I  reckon  it  among  those  kinds  of 
public  blessmgs  which  we  do  not  immediately  see,  that  God  hath 
blessed  him  with  uninterrupted  health,  and  given  him  a  mind  thai 
ean  even  flourish  upon  care.*'  * 

•AmeiiflaaGiiij^NaL 
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ITABinSQTON  CLOTHED  WHH  ADDITIONAL  FOWXBS — JUtUKUltllEST  Ot  IBUm 
—INCREASED  PAT — COLONEL  JOHN  CADWALADEB — ARRIVAL  OF  SUiTiJ- 
— GATES — ^WILKINSON— A  OOUP  DB  XAZH  MXDITAXSD — FOSWIK  Of  Ut 
AT  TBXNTOZF— OATB  DBCLINBB  TO  TAKE  A  F4BT — ^HIS  caHMBfO  <»  ** 

xnoton's  flams—prsparations  fx>r  tkb  ooitp  de  jcaet— CBOssiyo  or 

DEIJIWARE — ATTACK    ON    THE     ENCaiT's    FORCES  AT    CUCTWS— 1*111 
BAHL — ^HIS  CHARAOnrKB. 

'*  Before  you  receive  this  letter,"  writes  Waahiiigtoi  to  to 
brother  Augustine,  "  you  will  undoubtedly  have  heard  of  we  csj' 
tivity  of  General  Lee.     This  is  an  additional  misfortnDe;  ao^  ^ 
more  vexatious,  as  it  was  by  his  own  folly  and  imprudeoce, 
without  a  view  to  effeot  any  good  that  he  was  taken,  is  w  **• 
to  lodge  three  miles  out  of  his  own  camp,  and  within  twenty  bbW 
of  the  enemy,  a  rascally  tory  rode  in  the  night  to  giTcnoh» 
it  to  the  enemy,  who  sent  a  party  of  light-horse  that  aeiiw 
and  carried  him  off  with  every  mark  of  triumph  and  indigDrtJ' 

Thb  is  the  severest  comment  that  the  magnanimoiis?^^'^ 
Washington  permitted  him  to  make  on  the  conduct  and  lo^t^ 
of  the  man  who  would  have  supplanted  him;  and  thtf  i^^^ 
his  private  correspondence  with  his  brother.     No  hanih  stnctcn" 
on  them  appear  in  his  official  letters  to  Congress  or  t&e  So*^^ 
War ;  nothing  but  regret  for  his  capture,  as  a  loss  to  t]ieBernoA> 
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Xn  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs : 
If  every  nerre  is  not  strained  to  recruit  the  army  with  all  possi- 
le  expedition,  I  think  the  game  is  prettj  nearly  up.  *  *  * 
Ton  can  form  no  idea  of  the  perplexity  of  my  situation.  No 
aan  I  belieTO  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of  evils  and  less  means 
o  extrioate  himself  from  them.  However,  under  a  full  persua- 
don  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  I  cannot  entertain  an  idea  that  it 
will  finally  sink,  though  it  may  remain  for  some  time  under  a 
cloud." 

Fortunately,  Congress,  prior  to  their  adjournment,  had  resolved 
that  "until  they  should  otherwise  order,  General  Washington 
should  be  possessed  of  all  power  to  order  and  direct  all  things 
relative  to  the  department  and  to  the  operations  of  war."    Thus 
empowered,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  recruit  three  battalions 
of  artillery.    To  those  whose  terms  were  expiring,  he  promised  an 
augmentation  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  their  pay,  and  a  bounty 
of  ten  dollars  to  the  men  for  six  weeks'  service.    "  It  was  no  time," 
he  said,  "  to  stand  upon  expense ;  nor  in  matters  of  self-evident 
exigency,  to  refer  to  Congress  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  miles."     "  If  any  good  officers  will  offer  to  raise 
men  upon  continental  pay  and  establishment  in  this  quarter,  I 
shall  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  regiment  them  when  they 
have  done  it.     It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  line  of  my  duty,  to  adopt  these  measures,  or  to  advise 
thus  freely.    A  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  ines- 
timable hlessiogs  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be 
my  excuse."* 

The  promise  of  increased  pay  and  bounties,  had  kept  together 

*  Letter  to  the  President  of  Coogreu. 
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for  a  time  ihe  diasolTiiig  annj.  The  local  militia  bej^takii 
oat  fireely.  Oolonel  John  Gadwalader,  a  gentlemMi  oC  pM 
epirity  and  eultiyated  mind  and  maxmera,  Immi^t  a  hip  mha 
teer  detabhment,  well  eqi^pped,  and  oompoeed  princ^j  i 
PhikdelpBia  troops.  Washington,  who  held  Cadmbderiak^ 
esteem,  asngned  him  an  important  station  at  Bristol,  nilh  C(M 
Beed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  an  associate.  They  hdi 
in  chaige  to  keep  a  watchfdl  eje  upon  Count  Bonop's  Eeam. 
who  were  cantoned  along  the  opposite  shore  from  BordeotPfii 
ike  Black  Horse. 

On  the  20ih  of  December  arrived  General  Sdlinano^ 
with  the  troops  recently  commanded  bj  the  nnhicky  Lee.  ^ 
were  in  a  miserable  plight ;  destitute  of  almost  every  ibmg;  ^ 
of  them  fit  only  for  the  hospital,  and  those  whose  terns  fsf 
nearly  out,  thinking  of  nothing  bnt  their  dischaige.  About  hs 
hundred  of  them,  who  were  Bhode  Islanders,  were  teai  isa 
under  Colonel  Hitchcock  to  reinforce  Gadwalader;  who  vtstf* 
styled  brigadier-general  by  courtesy,  lest  the  Continent*'  tFKfi 
might  object  to  act  under  his  command. 

On  the  same  day  arriired  (General  Oates,  with  tfctf  raao^ 
of  four  regiments  from  the  Northern  army.    With  him  cme  W* 
kinson,  who  now  resumed  hb  station  as  brigade-nujor  i&  ^ 
Clair's  brigade,  to  which  he  belonged.    To  his  Memoirs  wc  «• 
indebted  for  notices  of  the  commander-in-chief    '^Wben 
dlTisions  of  SuUiyan  and  Gates  joined  General  Washbi^' 
writes  Wilkinson, ''  he  found  his  numbers  increased,  yet  Us  ^ 
culties  were  not  sensibly  diminished ;  ten  days  would  disteav 
corps  and  leare  him  1,400  men,  miserably  provided  in  ^  ^^ 
I  saw  him  in  that  gloomy  period ;  dined  with  him,  aod  i^^*^ 
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ttrked  his  aspect ;  always  grave  and  thoughtfiil,  he  appeared  at 
k&t  time  pensive  and  solemn  in  the  extreme." 

There  were  vivid  schemes  forming  nnder  that  solemn  aspect 

Mie  time  seemed  now  propitions  for  the  coup  de  main  which 

IVashington  had  of  late  been  meditating.     Every  thing  showed 

nreless  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.     Howe  was  in  win- 

•er  quarters  at  New  York.     His  troops  were  loosely  cantoned 

about  the  Jerseys,  from  the  Delaware  to  Bronswick,  so  that  they 

eould  not  readily  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  on  a  sadden  alarm. 

The  Hessians  were  in  the  advance,  stationed  along  the  DelawarCi 

facing  the  American  lines,  which  were  along  the  west  bank. 

Gomwallis,  thinking  his  work  accomplished,  had  obtained  leave  of 

absence,  and  was  likewise  at  New  York,  preparing  to  embark  for 

England.    Washington  had  now  between  five  and  six  thousand 

men  fit  for  service;  with  these  he  meditated  to  cross  the  river  at 

night,  at  difierent  points,  and  make  simoltaneons  attacks  upon  the 

Hessian  advance  posts. 

He  oalcnlated  upon  the  eager  support  of  his  troops,  who  were 
burning  to  revenge  the  outrages  on  their  homes  and  families,  com- 
mitted  by  these  foreign  mercenaries.     They  considered  the  Hes- 
sians mere  hirelings ;  slaves  to  a  petty  despot,  fighting  for  sordid 
pay,  and  actuated  by  no  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  honor.     They 
had  rendered  themselves  the  horror  of  the  Jerseys,  by  rapine, 
bratality,  and  heartlessness.    At  first,  their  military  discipline  had 
inspired  awe,  but  of  late  they  had  become  careless  and  nngaarded| 
knowing  the  broken  and  dispirited  state  of  the  Americans,  and 
oonsidering  them  incapable  of  any  offensive  enterprise. 

A  brigade  of  three  Hessian  regiments,  those  of  Rahl,*  Loss- 

*  Seldom  has  a  name  of  so  few  letters  been  spelled  so  many  vajs  as  that 
of  this  oommander.    We  find  it  written  Rail  in  the  militaxy  journals  before  ns ; 
yet  we  adhere  to  the  one  hitherto  adopted  by  us,  Rpparenil/  on  good  authority. 
VOL.  n. — 19* 
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berg,  and  Enjrphaiiseii,  was  stationed  at  Trentoxu  Cokmei  XjU 
had  the  command  of  the  post  at  his  own  solicitation,  and  in  obss^ 
qnence  of  the  laurels  he  had  gained  at  White  Plains  aad  fat 
Washington.  We  have  before  ns  journals  of  two  Heanan  lieit» 
ants  and  a  corporal,  which  give  graphic  particaiars  of  tbe  colaMt 
and  his  post.  According  to  iheir  representations^  he,  with  aJlhk 
bravery,  was  little  fitted  for  such  an  important  oammand.  H« 
lacked  the  necessary  vigilance  and  forecast. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  speaks  of  him  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  oA 
evidently  with  some  degree  of  prejudice.  According  to  iii 
account,  there  was  more  bustle  than  business  at  the  post^  Tk 
men  were  harassed  with  watches,  detachments,  and  pickets,  vkb- 
out  purpose  and  without  end.  The  cannon  must  be  drawn  f<Btk 
every  day  from  their  proper  places,  and  paraded  aboat  the  tova, 
seemingly  only  to  make  a  stir  and  uproar. 

The  lieutenant  was  especially  annoyed  by  the  coloners  pa«B 
for  music.  Whether  his  men  when  off  duty  were  well  or  ill  eb^ 
whether  they  kept  their  muskets  dean  and  bright^  and  their  aa- 
munition  in  good  order,  was  of  little  moment  to  the  colonel,  lit 
never  inquired  about  it ; — ^but  the  music  !  that  was  the  thing !  ftk 
hautboys — ^he  never  could  have  enough  of  them.  The  main  guard 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  his  quarters,  and  the  mnsic  eodd 
not  linger  there  long  enough.  There  was  a  ohurch  dose  by,  aar* 
rounded  by  palings  ;  the  officer  on  guard  must  march  round  and 
round  it,  with  his  men  and  musicians,  looking,  says  the  lieuteDant, 
like  a  Catholic  procession,  wanting  only  the  cross  and  the  banner, 
and  chanting  choristers. 

>  According  to  the  same  authority,  Bahl  was  a  boon  compan- 
ion ;  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  then  lay  in 
bed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    When  the  officers 
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>  parade  between  ten  end  eleven  o'clock,  and  presented  them- 
^Ives  at  head-quarters,  ho  was  often  in  his  bath,  and  the  guard 
OLUst  be  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  longer.  On  parade,  too,  when 
my  other  commander  would  take  occasion  to  talk  with  his  staff 
officers  and  others  upon  duty  about  the  concerns  of  the  garrison, 
the  colonel  attended  to  nothing  but  the  music — ^he  was  wrapped 
up  in  it  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  testy  lieutenant. 

And  then,  according  to  the  latter,  he   took  no  precautions 

against  the  possibility  of  being  attacked.      A  veteran  officer. 

Major  Von  Dechow,  proposed  that  some  works  should  be  thrown 

np,  where  the  cannon  might  be  placed,  ready  against  any  assault. 

"  Works ! — pooh — ^pooh :  " — the   colonel  made   merry  with  the 

very  idea — using  an  unseemly  jest,  which  we  forbear  to  quote. 

^'  An  assault  by  the  rebels  I  Let  them  come  1  We'll  at  them  with 

the  bayonet." 

The  veteran  Dechow  gravely  persisted  in  his  counsel.  *^  Herr 
Colonel,"  said  he,  respectfully,  '^  it  costs  almost  nothing ;  if  it 
does  not  help,  it  does  not  harm."  The  pragmatical  lieutenant, 
too,  joined  in  the  advice,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  jovial  colonel  only  repeated  his  joke,  went  away  laughing  at 
them  both,  and  no  works  were  thrown  up. 

The  lieutenant,  sorely  nettled,  observes  sneeringly:  "He 
believed  the  name  of  Rahl  more  fearful  and  redoubtable  than 
all  the  works  of  Yauban  and  Oohom,  and  that  no  rebel  would 
dare  to  encounter  it.  A  fit  man  truly  to  command  a  corps  I  and 
still  more  to  defend  a  place  lying  so  near  an  enemy  having  a  hun- 
dred times  his  advantages.  Every  thing  with  him  was  dona 
heedlessly  and  without  forecast."  * 

*  TagebtLoh  einea  HewrfBchftti  oflidflifc— MS. 
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Suflh  is  the  aeooimt  given  of  this  braTe,  bat  inoonsideiite  ad 
li^t-hearted  oonummder ;  giren,  howeTer,  by  bml  ofiioer  not  d 
his  regiment  The  honest  corporal  already  mentionedy  vh»w 
one  of  Rahl's  own  men,  does  him  more  jostioe.  Acoordiag  it 
his  joomali  romors  that  the  Americans  meditated  an  attsd:  U 
aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  colonel,  and  on  the  2lBt  of  Deeea* 
ber  he  had  reconnoitred  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  with  a  strag 
detachment,  qnite  to  Frankfort,  to  see  if  there  were  anj  mam- 
ments  of  the  Americans  indicative  of  an  intention  to  eroas  t^ 
river.  He  had  retomed  without  seeing  any ;  but  had  saot 
caused  pickets  and  akrm  posts  to  be  stationed  every  n^t  em- 
side  the  town.* 

Such  was  the  posture  of  a&irs  at  Trenton  at  the  time  ths 
oo%g^  de  main  was  meditated.- 

Whatever  was  to  be  done,  however,  most  be  done  qni^h, 
before  the  river  was  froien.  An  intercepted  letter  had  eos- 
vmced  Washington  of  what  he  had  before  suspected,  that  Howft 
was  only  waiting  for  that  event  to  resume  active  operatiooa,  cro0 
the  river  on  the  ice,  and  push  on  triumphantly  to  Philadelphia. 

He  communicated  his  project  to  Qates,  and  wished  hia 
to  go  to  Bristol,  take  command  there,  and  co-operate  from  that 
quarter.  Gates,  however,  pleaded  ill  health,  and  requested  leafs 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia. 

The  request  may  have  surprised  Washington,  considering  the 
spirited  enterprise  that  was  on  foot;  but  Gates,  as  has  befora 
been  observed,  had  a  disinclination  to  serve  immediate^  under 
the  eommander-in-chief ;  like  Lee,  he  had  a  disparaging  opinin 
Df  him,  or  rather  an  impatience  of  his  supremacy.     He  had, 

*  Tagelmch  des  oorponla  Jduuinet  Bftmlmr     MB. 
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aoreover,  an  xilterior  object  in  view.    Ha7ing  been  disappointed 
u&d.  ohagrined,  in  finding  himself  subordinate  to  Greneral  Schuj- 
ier  in  tlie    Northern  campaign,  he  was  now  intent  on  making 
interest    among  the  members  of  Congress  for  an  independent 
comxnand.     Washington  urged  that,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia, 
lie  would  at  least  stop  for  a  day  or  two  at  Bristol,  to  concert  a 
plan  of  operations  with  Beed  and  Gadwalader,  and  adjust  any 
little  questions  of  etiquette  and  command  that  might  arise  be- 
tween the  continental  colonels  who  had  gone  thither  with  Lee's 
troops  and  the  yolunteer  officers  stationed  there.* 

He  does  not  appear  to  ha7e  complied  e7en  with  this  request. 
According  to  Wilkinson's  account,  he  took  quarters  at  Newtown, 
and  set  out  thence  for  Baltimore  on  the  24th  of  December,  the 
Tery  day  before  that  of  the  intended  coujp  de  main*    He  pre- 
Tailed  on  Wilkinson  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 
On  the  road  he  appeared  to  be  much  depressed  in  spirits ;  but  he 
relieved  himself,  like  Lee,  by  criticising  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.    "  He  frequently,"  writes  Wilkinson, "  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  while  Washington  was  watching  the  enemy 
above  Trenton,  they  would  construct  bateaux,  pass  the  Dela- 
ware in  his  rear,  and  take  possession  of  Philadelphia  before  he 
was  aware ;  and  that,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  stop  Sir 
William  Howe  at  the  Delaware,  General  Washington  ought  to 
retire  to  the  south  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  there  form  an  army. 
He  said  ii  was  his  intention  to  propose  ihis  measure  to  Con- 
gress at  Baltimore^  and  urged  me  to  accompany  him  to  that 
jJice ;  but  my  duty  forbade  the  thought." 

Here  we  have  somewhat  of  a  counterpart  to  Lee's  project  of 

*  Waahington  to  Gates.    Gates's  papen. 
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eclipsing  the  commander-in-chief  Eridenilj  the  two  mflstaij 
veterans  wlio  had  once  been  in  oonclaye  irith  him  at  Memrt 
Ycrnon,  considered  the  tnmcheon  of  command  filing  frma  ha 
grasp. 

The  projected  attack  upon  the  Hessian  posts  was  to  be  three&yi 

1st  Washington  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  ft  consideiabii 
force,  at  McKonkej's  Ferry  (now  Taljorsrille),  about  nine  nuIis 
above  Trenton,  and  march  down  upon  that  pbtoe,  where  RsMi 
cantonment  comprised  a  brigade  of  fifteen  hondred  Hessians^  a 
troop  of  British  light-horse,  and  a  nnmber  of  chasseixra. 

2d.  General  Ewing,  with  a  body  of  Pennsylyania  mHitb, 
was  to  cross  at  a  ferry  about  a  mile  below  Tronton ;  seenie  tk 
bridge  over  the  Assunpink  creek,  a  stream  flowing  along  thi 
south  side  of  the  town,  and  cut  off  any  retreat  of  Uie  enemy  m 
that  direction. 

3d.  General  Putnam,  with  the  troops  occupied  in  fortifyisf 
Philadelphia,  and  those  under  General  Gadwalader,  was  to  era 
below  Burlington,  and  attack  the  lower  posts  under  Count  Do- 
nop.  The  seyeral  divisions  were  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  mf^t, 
BO  as  to  be  ready  for  simultaneous  action,  by  fire  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Seldom  is  a  combined  plan  carried  into  fall  operatkn. 
Symptoms  of  an  insurrection  in  Philadelphia,  obliged  Putnui 
to  remain  with  some  force  in  that  city ;  but  he  detached  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Colonel  Griffin, 
his  adjutant-general,  who  threw  himself  into  the  Jerseys,  to  be  at 
hand  to  co-operate  with  Gadwalader. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  Colonel  Reed,  who  was  sU* 
tioned  with  Cadwalader,  shows  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  hii 
eonsciousness  of  the  peril  of  the  enterprise. 
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'^  Christmas  day  at  night,  one  Hour  before  day,  is  the  time 

Sjced  upon  for  onr  attempt  npon  Trenton.     For  Heaven's  sake 

keep  this  to  yonrself,  as  the  discoyery  of  it  may  prjj^ve  fatal  to 

xis ;   our  nnmbers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  being  less  than  I  had  any 

conception  of;  yet  nothing  but  necessity,  dire  necessity,  will,  nay 

must,  jnstify  an  attack.     Prepare,  and  in  concert  with  Griffin, 

attack  as  many  of  their  posts  as  you  possibly  can,  with  a  prospect 

of    saccess;  the  more  we  can  attack  at  the  same  instant,  the 

more  confusion  wo  shall  spread,  and  the  greater  good  will  result 

from  it.     •     •     I  have  ordered  our  men  to  be  provided  with 

three  days'  provision  ready  cooked,  with  which,  and  their  blan. 

kets,  they  are  to  march ;  for  if  we  are  successful,  which  Heaven 

grant,  and  the  circumstances  favor,  we  may  push  on.     I  shall 

direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well  guarded,  and  not  a  soul 

suffered  to  pass  without  an  officer's  going  down  with  the  permit 

Do  the  same  with  you." 

It  has  been  said  that  Christmas  night  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
enterprise,  because  the  Germans  are  prone  to  revel  and  carouse 
on  that  festival,  and  it  was  supposed  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
would  bo  intoxicated,  and  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion ; 
but  in  truth  Washington  would  have  chosen  an  earlier  day,  had 
it  been  in  his  power.  "We  could  not  ripen  matters  for  the 
attack  before  the  time  mentioned,"  said  he  in  his  letter  to  Eeed, 
^<  80  much  out  of  sorts,  and  so  much  in  want  of  every  thing  are 
the  troops  under  Sullivan," 

Early  on  the  eventful  evening  (Dec.  25th),  the  troops  destined 
for  Washington's  part  of  the  attack,  about  two  thousand  four ' 
hundred  strong,  with  a  train  of  twenty  small  pieces,  were  pa- 
raded near  McKonkey's  "Ferrj,  ready  to  pass  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  in  the  hope  of  being  all  on  the  other  side  by  twelve  o'clock. 
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Wtthiiigton  repftired  to  the  groond  Aooompanied  bj  Gfziaib 
GreeDOy  SuUiTai^  Meroer,  Stephen,  and  Ijord  Stirliiig.  Great 
was  fall  of^ardor  for  the  enterprise;  eager,  no  doubt^  to  wf» 
out  the  recollection  of  Fort  Washington.  It  waa^  indeed,  a 
anxious  moment  for  alL 

We  hare  here  some  ciroomstanoeB  fomidied  to  oa  Ij  iU 
Hemoirs  of  Wilkinson.     That  officer  had  returned  from  Fhilir 
delphia,  and  brought  a  letter  from  (Jates  to  Washington.    Then 
was  some  snow  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  traced  the  mardi  of 
the  troops  for  the  last  few  miles  b j  the  blood  firom  the  leet  d 
those  whose  shoes  were  broken.    Being  directed  to  Wadungtoai 
quarters,  he  found  him,  he  says,  alone,  with  hia  whip  in  his  had^ 
prepared  to  mount  his  horse.    *'  When  I  presented  the  letter  of 
Gkneral  Gates  to  him,  before  reoeiying  it,  he    exclaimed  vitb 
solemnity, — *  What  a  time  is  this  to  hand  me  letters  J '  I  la- 
swered  that  I  had  been  charged  with  it  by  General  GratesL    ^Bj 
General  Gates  I  Where  is  he  ? '  'I  left  him  thia  morning  in  Fliil- 
adelphia.'    'What  was  he  doing  there ?^    'I  understood  bin 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Congress.'     Ho  eamestlj  repeated, 
'  On  his  way  to  Congress  I '  then  broke  the  seal,  and  I  made  ay 
bow^  and  joined  General  St.  Clair  on  the  bank  of  the  riFer." 

Did  Washington  surmise  the  incipient  intrigues  and  cabsb^ 
that  were  already  aiming  to  undermine  him  ?  Had  Gates's  eago^ 
ness  to  push  on  to  Congress,  instead  of  remaining  with  the  armj 
in  a  moment  of  daring  enterprise,  suggested  any  doubts  aa  to  hii 
object  f  Perhaps  not  Washington's  nature  was  too  noble  to  be 
suspicious;  and  yet  he  had  receired  sufficient  cause  to  be  di» 
trustfiiL 

Boats  being  in  readiness,  the  troops  began  to  cross  abont 
funset.     The  weather  was  intensely  cold;  the  wind  waa  high,  the 
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orrent  strong,  and  the  riyer  full  of  floating  ice.  Oolonel  Glo- 
er,  with  his  amphibious  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen,  was 
a. advance;  the  same  who  had  navigated  the  army  across  the 
Sound,  in  its  retreat  from  Brooklyn  on  Long  Isknd,  to  New 
ETork.  They  were  men  accustomed  to  battle  with  the  elements, 
f et  with  all  their  skill  and  experience,  the  crossing  was  difficult 
uid  x>enlous.  Washington,  who  had  crossed  with  the  troops, 
stood  anxiously,  yet  patiently,  on  the  eastern  bank,  while  one 
precious  hour  after  another  elapsed,  until  the  transportation  of 
the  artillery  should  be  effected.  The  night  was  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous, the  drifting  ice  drove  the  boats  out  of  their  course,  and 
threatened  them  with  destruction.  Colonel  Knox,  who  attended 
to  the  crossing  of  the  artillery,  assisted  with  his  labors,  but  still 
more  with  his ''  stentorian  lungs,"  giving  orders  and  directions. 

It  was  three  o^clock  before  the  artillery  was  landed,  and 
nearly  four  before  th^  troops  took  up  their  line  of  march. 
Trenton  was  nine  miles  distant;  and  not  to  be  reached  before 
daylight  To  surprise  it,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  no  making  a  retreat  without  being  discovered,  and 
harassed  in  repassing  the  river.  Beside,  the  troops  from  the 
other  points  might  have  crossed,  and  co-operation  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  Washington  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  trust  to 
Providence. 

He  formed  the  troops  into  two  columns.  The  first  he  led 
himself,  accompi^ed  by  Greene,  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  Stephen ; 
it  was  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  upper  or  Pennington  road,  to  the 
north  of  Trenton.  The  other  led  by  Sullivan,  and  including  the 
brigade  of  St.  Clair,  was  to  take  the  lower  river  road,  leading  to 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  Sullivan's  column  was  to  halt  a  few 
momentB  at  a  cross-road  leading  to  Howland's  Ferry,  to  give 
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Washington's  oolamn  timo  to  effect  its  circuity  so  thai  tlie  i 
might  be  simnltaneous.  On  arriving  at  Trenton,  ihej  vse  li 
force  the  cater  guards,  and  posh  directly  into  the  town  bef  jit 
the  enemy  had  time  to  form. 

The  Hessian  journals  before  us  enable  us  to  give  ths  reader 
a  glance  into  the  opposite  camp  on  this  eTentfni  night  Ik 
situation  of  Washington  was  more  critical  than  he  was  syirl 
Notwithstanding-  the  secrecy  with  which  his  plans  had  \te& 
conducted,  Colonsl  Eahl  had  received  a  warning  firom  Genenl 
Grant,  at  Princeton,  of  the  intended  attack,  and  of  the  toj 
timo  it  was  to  be  made,  but  stating  that  it  was  to  be  bj  a  ^ 
tachmcnt  under  Lord  Stirling.  Rahl  was  aooordinglj  oa  tk 
alert. 

It  so  happened  that  about  dusk  of  this  reiy  cTening,  i^mb 
Washington  must  hare  been  preparing  to  cross  the  I>elairftie, 
there  were  alarm  guns  and  firing  at  the  Trenton  outposL 
The  whole  garrison  was  instantly  drawn  out  ond^r  arats^  a2J 
Colonel  Hahl  hastened  to  the  outpost.  It  was  found  in  eaoSt 
sion,  and  six  men  wounded.  A  body  of  men  had  emerged  from  tht 
woods,  fired  upon  the  picket,  and  inunediately  retired.*  CoIodbI 
Bahl,  with  two  companies  and  a  field-pieoe,  mardied  through  tbs 
woods,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  outposts,  but  seeing  and  hear* 
ing  nothing,  and  finding  all  quiet,  returned.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  attack  against  which  he  had  been  warned,  and  that  h 

*  Who  it  was  that  xnado  this  attack  upon  the  outpost  is  not  dearlf  aacer- 
taiued.  The  Hessian  liontonant  who  commanded  at  the  picket,  says  it  was  s 
patrol  sent  out  by  Washington,  imdcr  command  of  a  captain,  to  reconcoitre^ 
witli  strict  orders  not  to  engage,  but  if  dlscoTered,  to  retire  instantly  as  sleodf 
as  possible.  Colonol  Reed,  in  a  mcmorandom,  says,  it  was  an  adTBooe  par^ 
returning  from  the  Jerseys  to  Pennsylvania. — Se^  Jjife  and  C&rrc^  tcL  i  |i 
277. 
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'  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,"  he  relapsed  into  his  feeling  of 

Becarity ;  and,  as  the  night  was  cold  and  stormy,  permitted  the 

troops  to  return  to  their  quarters  and  lay  aside  their  arms.    Thus 

the  garrison  and  its  unwary  conunander  slept  in  fancied  security, 

at  the  very  time  that  Washington  and  his  troops  were  making 

their  toilsome  way  across  the  Delaware.     How  perilous  would 

have  been  their  situation  had  their  enemy  been  more  vigilant  1 

It  began  to  hail   and   snow  as  the  troops  commenced  their 

inarch,  and  increased  in  violence  as  they  advanced,  the  storm 

driving   the  sleet  in  their  faces.     So  bitter  was  the  cold  that 

two  of  the  men  were  frozen  to  death  that  night.   The  day  dawned 

by  the  time  Sullivan  halted  at  the  cross-road.     It  was  discovered 

that  the  storm  had  rendered  many  of  the  muskets  wet  and  useless. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  .inquired  Sullivan  of  St.  Clair.     "  You 

hare  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  on,  and  use  the  bayonet,"  was  the 

reply.     While  some  of  the  soldiers  were  endeavoring  to  clear 

their  muskets,  and  squibbing  off  priming,  Sullivan  despatched  an 

officer  to  apprise  the   commander-in-chief  of  the  condition  of 

their  arms.     He  came  back  half-dismayed  by  an  indignant  burst 

of  Washington,  who  ordered  him  to  return  instantly  and  tell 

Oeneral  Sullivan  to  ''  advance  and  charge." 

It  wa&  about  eight  o'clock  when  Washington's  column  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  storm,  which  had  rendered 
the  march  intolerable,  had  kept  every  one  within  doors,  and  the 
BDow  had  deadened  the  tread  of  the  troops  and  the  rumbling  of 
tLe  artillery.  As  they  approached  the  village,  Washington,  who 
eras  in  front,  came  to  a  man  that  was  chopping  wood  by  the  road- 
tide,  and  inquired,  "  Which  way  is  the  Hessian  picket?  "  <^  I  don't 
know,"  was  the  surly  relpy.  "  Ton  may  tell,"  said  Captain  Forest 
of  the  artillery,  <'for  that  is  Oeneral  Washington."    The  aspect 
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of  the  man  dumged  in  an  instant    Raismg  hk  lianda  to  ] 

'^  God  bleas  and  prosper  jou  ! "  cried  he.    ^  The  ^ekei  is  in  Ito 

hoose,  and  the  sentiy  stands  near  thai  tree.''  * 

The  adyance  gnard  was  led  by  a  brave  young  officer,  Captab 
William  A.  Washington,  seconded  by  Lieatenant  James  Hoani 
(in  after  years  President  of  the  United  States).  They  leodrei 
orders  to  dislodge  the  picket  Here  happened  to  be  stationed  xha 
▼ery  lieatenant  whose  oensores  of  the  n^ligenoe  of  Cokmd 
Bahl  we  hare  jnst  qnoted.  By  his  own  acconnt,  he  was  mj 
near  being  entrapped  in  the  gnard-hoose.  His  sentries,  he  stji^ 
were  not  alert  enough ;  and  had  he  not  stepped  oat  of  the  pidet 
honse  himself  and  discovered  the  enemy,  they  would  have  bees 
apon  him  before  his  men  conld  scramble  to  their  annaL  ^  Der 
feind!  der  feindl  heraosl  herans!"  (the  enemy  1  the  enemjl 
turn  oat  I  torn  out  1)  was  now  the  cry.  He  at  first,  he  stja^ 
made  a  stand,  thinking  he  had  a  mere  marauding  party  ts 
deal  with;  bat  seeing  heavy  battalions  at  hand,  gave  way,  aad 
fell  back  apon  a  company  stationed  to  sapport  the  picket;  bat 
which  appears  to  hare  been  no  better  prepared  against  snrpnae. 

By  this  time  the  American  artillery  was  nnlimbered ;  Waab- 
ington  kept  beside  it,  and  the  column  proceeded.  The  icpcnt 
of  fire-aims  told  that  SoUivan  was  at  the  lower  end  of  tl» 
town.  Colonel  Stark  led  his  advance  gnard,  and  did  it  ii 
gallant  style.  The  attacks,  as  concertedi  were  amnltaneooa 
The  outposts  were  driven  in ;  ihey  retreated,  firing  from  be- 
hind houses.  The  Hessian  drums  beat  to  arms;  the  truopeis 
of  the  light-horse  sounded  the  alarm:  the  whole  place  ms  in 
an  uproar.    Some  of  the  enemy  made  a  wild  and  nndiiscted 

*  WOidnsoD'A  Memoirs,  toL  L  pi  IM. 
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Bre  {rom  the  windows  of  their  quarters ;  others  rushed  forth  in 
disorder,  and  attempted  to  form  in  the  main  street,  while  dra- 
goons hastily  mounted,  and  gallopmg  about,  added  to  the  confu- 
sion.    Washington  advanced  with  his  column  to  the  head  of 
King    Street;   riding  beside  Captain  Vorest  of  the  artillery. 
When   Forest's  battery  of  six  guns  was  opened  the  general 
kept  on  the  left  and  advanced  with  it,  giving  directions  to  the 
fire.     His  position  was  an  exposed  one,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
entreated  to  fall  back;  but  all  such  entreaties  were  useless,  when 
onoe  he  hecame  heated  in  action. 

The  enemy  were  training  a  couple  of  cannon  in  the  main 
street  to  form  a  battery,  which  might  have  given  the  Americans 
a  serions  check ;  but  Captain  Washington  and  Lieutenant  Mon- 
roe, with  a  part  of  the  advance  guard  rushed  forward,  drove 
Ihe  artillerists  from  their  guns,  and  took  the  two  pieces  when 
on  the  point  of  being  fired.  Both  of  these  officers  were  wound- 
ed ;  the  captain  in  the  wrist,  the  lieutenant  in  the  shoulder. 

While  Washington  advanced  on  the  north  of  the  town, 
Sullivan  approached  on  the  west,  and  detached  Stark  to  press 
on  the  lower  or  south  end  of  the  town.     The  British  light- 
horse,  and  about  five  hundred  Hessians  and   Chasseurs,  had 
been  quartered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.     Seeing  Washing- 
ton's column  pressing  in  front,  and  hearing  Stark  thundering  in 
their  rear,  they  took  headlong  flight  by  the  bridge  across  the 
Assunpink,  and  so  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  toward  Count 
Dunop's  encampment  at  Bordentown.     Had  Washington's  plan 
been  carried  into  full  effect,  their  retreat  would  have  been  cut 
off  by  (General  Ewing;  but  that  officer  had  been  prevented  from 
crossing  the  river  by  the  ice. 

Colonel  Bahl,  according  to  the  account  of  the  lieutenant  who 
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had  commanded  the  picket,  completely  lost  his  head  in  the  i 
aion  of  the  surprise.  The  latter,  wh&i  diiTen  in  by  the  . 
can  adyance,  found  the  colonel  on  horseback,  endearoring  to  ii£j 
his  panic-stricken  and  disordered  men,  bat  himself  sorely  bevi- 
dered.  He  asked  the  lientenant  what  was  the  force  of  the  aaea^ 
ants.  The  latter  aDSwered  that  he  had  seen  four  or  fife  \0iar 
lions  in  the  woods ;  three  of  them  had  fired  iq>on  him  belbre  hi 
had  retreated — "  but,"  added  he,  "  there  are  oUier  troops  to  Ik 
right  and  left,  and  the  town  will  soon  be  surroimded."  The  eo^ 
nel  rode  in  front  of  his  troops: — ^'^ Forward  1  march!  adtaaee] 
advance  1 "  cried  he.  With  some  difficulty  he  sacoeeded  in  eztria- 
ting  his  troops  from  the  town,  and  leadmg  them  into  an  adjaeeol 
orchard.  Now  was  the  time,  writes  the  lieutenant,  for  him  i» 
have  pushed  for  another  place,  there  to  make  a  stand.  At  thii 
critical  moment  he  might  have  done  so  with  credit,  and  wifthsBt 
loss.  The  colonel  seems  to  have  had  such  an  intention.  A  n^ii 
retreat  by  the  Princeton  road  was  apparently  in  his  thoughts; 
but  he  lacked  decision.  The  idea  of  flying  before  the  rebeb  vas 
intolerable.  Some  one,  too,  exclaimed  at  the  ruinous  loss  of  leav- 
ing all  their  baggage  to  be  plundered  by  the  enemy.  Chai^iiig 
his  mind,  he  made  a  rash  resolve.  "  All  who  are  my  grenadiers^ 
forward ! "  cried  he,  and  went  back,  writes  his  corporal,  like  i 
storm  upon  the  town.  *'  What  madness  was  this  I  "  writes  tk 
critical  lieutenant.  <^  A  town  that  was  of  no  use  to  us ;  that  hit 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  he  had  gladly  left;  that  was  nov 
filled  with  three  or  four  thousand  enemies,  stationed  in  houses  or 
behind  walls  and  hedges,  and  a  battery  of  six  cannon  planted  od 
the  main  street.  And  he  to  think  of  retaking  it  with  his  six  or 
seven  hundred  men  and  their  bayonets  1 " 

Still  he  led  his  grenadiers  bravely  but  rashly  (m,  when,  is  thi 
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midst  of  his  career,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  from  a  mosket  ball, 
and  fell  from  his  horso.  His  men,  left  without  their  chief,  were 
struck  with  dismay  ;  heedless  of  the  orders  of  the  second  in  com- 
mand, they  retreated  by  the  right  up  the  banks  of  the  Assunpink, 
intending  to  escape  to  Princeton.  Washington  saw  their  design, 
and  threw  Colonel  Hand's  corps  of  Pennsylvania  riflemen  in  their 
way ;  while  a  body  of  Virginia  troops  gained  their  left.  Brough  1 
to  a  stand,  and  perfectly  bewildered,  Washington  thought  they 
were  forming  in  order  of  battle,  and  ordered  a  discharge  of  canis- 
ter shot.  "  Sir,  they  have  struck,"  exclaimed  Forest.  "  Struck ! " 
edioed  the  general.  "  Yes,  sir,  their  colors  are  down."  "  So  they 
are ! "  replied  Washington,  and  spurred  in  that  direction,  followed 
by  Forest  and  his  whole  command.  The  men  grounded  their 
arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion ;  "  but  had  not  Colonel  Bahl 
been  severely  wounded,"  remarks  his  loyal  corporal,  "  we  would 
never  have  been  taken  alive  1 " 

The  skirmishing  had  now  ceased  in  every  direction.  Major 
Wilkinson,  who  was  with  the  lower  column,  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  orders.  He  rode  up,  he  says,  at  the  moment 
that  Colonel  Bahl,  supported  by  a  file  of  sergeants,  was  presenting 
his  sword.  "  On  my  approach,"  continues  he,  "  the  commander- 
in-chief  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  observed,  ^  Major  Wilkinson, 
this  is  a  glorious  day  for  our  country ! '  his  countenance  beaming 
with  complacency ;  whilst  the  unfortunate  Bahl,  who  the  day  be- 
fore would  not  have  changed  fortunes  with  him,  now  pale,  bleed- 
ing, and  covered  with  blood,  in  broken  accents  seemed  to  implore 
those  attentions  which  the  victor  was  well  disposed  to  bestow  on 
him." 

He  was,  in  fact,  conveyed  with  great  care  to  his  quarters, 
which  were  in  the  house  of  a  kind  and  respectable  Quaker  family. 
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The  number  of  prisoiiers  taken  in  Hob  affiur  ma  nearlj  «Bt 
tboQsand,  of  which  thirty-two  were  offioera  The  reteraii  Mjqm 
Yon  Decbow,  who  had  urged  in  vain  the  ihrowing  v^  of  bi»ii 
works,  receiyed  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  be  died  in  Treataa. 
Washington's  triumph,  howeyer,  was  impaired  by  the  hSbat  of 
the  two  simultaneous  attaek&  General  Ewing^  who  was  to  bit 
crossed  before  day  at  Trenton  Ferry,  and  taken  ponBcapion  of  fte 
bridge  leading  out  of  the  town,  oyer  which  the  light-horse  mi 
Hessians  retreated,  was  preyented  by  the  quantify  of  iee  in  Ae 
riyer.  Cadwalader  was  hindered  by  the  same  obstaole.  He  got 
part  of  his  troops  oyer,  but  found  it  impossible  to  embark  Imam- 
non,  and  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  Pennsyhna 
side  of  the  riyer.  Had  he  and  Ewing  crossed,  Donop's  quaitea 
would  haye  been  beaten  up,  and  the  fugitiyes  from  Trenton  wta- 
oepted. 

By  the  failure  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  Wasbington  had  beai 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  haiard.  The  force  with  whiefak 
had  crossed,  twenty-four  hundred  men,  raw  troops,  was  net 
enough  to  oope  with  the  yeteran  garrison,  had  it  been  properly  m 
its  guard ;  and  then  there  were  the  troops  under  Donop  at  bisd 
to  oo-operate  with  it  Nothing  sayed  him  but  the  utter  panic  rf 
the  enemy ;  their  want  of  proper  akrm  places,  and  their  ezaggo^ 
ated  idea  of  his  forces :  for  one  of  the  journals  before  us  (the  ev* 
poral's)  states  that  he  had  with  him  15,000  moi,  and  another 
6,000.*  £yen  now  that  the  place  was  in  his  poasesBion  he  dared 
not  linger  in  it.    There  was  a  superior  force  under  Donop  bdow 


*  The  lieatenaat  giTM  the  latter  namber  on  tiie  ■ndunityof  Lend  Stnfiqg; 
hot  hit  lordship  meant  the  whole  number  of  men  intended  fiw  tiie  three  Mfcnl 
attaoka.    The  force  that  actnaOy  orooed  with  Washington  was  what  we  hsm 
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hinii  and  a  strong  battalion  of  infantry  at  Princeton.  His  own 
troops  were  exhausted  bj  the  operations  of  the  night  and  morn- 
ing .in  cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm.  They  had  to  guard  about  a 
thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  action  or  found  concealed  in  houses ; 
there  was  little  prospect  of  succory  owing  to  the  season  and  the 
state  of  the  river.  Washington  gave  up,  therefore,  all  idea  of  im- 
mediately pursuing  the  enemy  or  keeping  possession  of  Trenton, 
and  determined  to  recross  the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners  and 
captured  artillery.  Understanding  that  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate Bahl  was  in  a  dying  state,  he  paid  him  a  visit  before  leaving 
Trenton,  accompanied  by  General  Greene.  They  found  him  at 
his  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker  family.  Their  visit  and 
the  respectful '  consideration  and  unaffected  sympathy  manifested 
by  them,  evidently  soothed  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  soldier ; 
now  stripped  of  his  late  won  laurels,  and  resigned  to  die  rather 
than  outlive  his  honor.* 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  sarcastic  portrait  of  the  colonel 
drawn  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  ;  another.  Lieutenant  Piel,  paints 
with  a  soberer  and  more  reliable  pencil. 

'*  For  our  whole  ill  luck,"  writes  he,  "  we  have  to  thank  Colo- 
nel Bahl.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  rebels  might  attack 
us ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  taken  scarce  any  precautions  against 
such  an  event.  In  truth  I  must  confess  we  have  universally 
thou^t  too  little  of  the  rebels,  who,  until  now,  have  never  on  any 
occasion  been  able  to  withstand  us.  Our  brigadier  (Rahl)  was  too 
proud  to  retire  a  step  before  such  an  enemy;  although  nothing  re- 
mained for  us  bnt  to  retreat 

'<  General  Howe  had  judged  this  man  from  a  wrong  point  of 

*  Journal  cf  Lieut  PSeL 
▼OL.  n. — ^20 
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view,  or  he  would  harcUj  hare  inirusted  sudi  an  importaat  paik 
as  Trenton  to  him.     ^e  was  formed  for  a  soldier,  hut  not  ix 
a  general    At  the  eapture  of  Fort  Washington  he  had  pssd 
much  honor  while  nnder  the  command  of  a  great  general,  \m 
he  lost  all  his  renown  at  Trenton  where  he  himself  was  geacrsL 
He  had  courage  to  dare  the  hardiest  enterprise ;  bat  he  alas 
wanted  the  cool  presence  of  mind  necessary  in  a  soiprise  £ke 
that  at  Trenton.    His  Tivacity  was  too  great ;  one  thought  crovU 
on  another  so  that  he  conld  come  to  no  decision.     Considaeda 
a  private  man,  he  was  deserving  of  high  regard.     He  was  gsasx- 
ous,  open-handed,  hospitable ;  never  cringing  to  his  sopa-ioR,  me 
arrogant  to  his  inferiors ;  bat  conrteoos  to  all     Even  his  d^Mi- 
tics  were  treated  more  like  friends  than  servants." 

The  loyal  corporal,  too,  contributes  his  mite  of  praise  to  ha 
dying  conunander.  '^In  his  last  agony,''  writes  the  gralefel 
soldier,  "  he  yet  thought  of  his  grenadiers,  and  entreated  Geosii 
Washington  that  nothing  might  be  taken  from  tliem  but  tbdr 
arms.    A  promise  was  given,"  adds  the  corporal,  ''  and  was  kept.' 

Even  the  satirical  lieutenant  half  mourns  over  his  mem<Bj. 
"  He  died,"  says  he,  "  on  the  following  evening,  and  lies  buried  ii 
thb  place  which  he  has  rendered  so  famous,  in  the  graveyud  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Sleep  well  1  dear  Commander  1  (tboi- 
rer  Feldherr.)  The  Americans  will  hereafter  set  np  a  etosB 
above  thy  grave  with  this  inscription : 

*'  Hier  liegt  der  Oberst  RaU, 
MitihmistaUesalil 

(Hen  lies  the  Coloiiel  Ball^ 
With  him  all  U  ovu;/ 
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^^■■^A'PMttM'i*  OF  TBX  HESSIAN   PBISONZRS— THETB   IMTKUVIKWB  WCT  WAatuxM* 
TON — THSUl  BECEPnON  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

Thx  Hessian  prisoners  were  conveyed  across  the  Delaware  by 
Johnson's  Ferry,  into  Pennsylvania ;  the  private  soldiers  were 
marched  off  immediately  to  Newtown ;  the  officers,  twenty-three 
in  nnmber,  remained  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  Ferry  Honse, 
where,  according  to  their  own  account,  ihey  passed  a  dismal 
night ;  sore  at  heart  that  their  recent  triumphs  at  White  Plains 
and  Fort  Washington  should  be  so  suddenly  eclipsed. 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  conducted  to  Newtown 
under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Weedon.  His  exterior,  writes  Lieu- 
tenant Piel,  spoke  but  little  in  his  favor,  yet  he  won  all  our  hearts 
by  his  kind  and  friendly  conduct. 

At  Newtown  the  officers  were  quartered  in  inns  and  private 
houses,  the  soldiers  in  the  church  and  jail.  The  officers  paid  a 
visit  to  Lord  Stirling,  whom  some  of  them  had  known  from  his 
being  captured  at  Long  Island.  He  received  them  with  great 
kindness.  "  Tour  general,  Van  Heister,"  said  he,  "  treated  me 
like  a  brother  when  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  so,  gentlemen,  will  you 
be  treated  by  me." 
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<'  We  bad  scarce  seated  onrselTeSy"  ccmtinnes  LientattiitPi^ 
«  when  a  long,  meagre,  dark-looking  man,  whom  we  took  fcr  ik 
parson  of  the  place,  stepped  forth  and  held  a  disooaxee  in  Go- 
man,  in  which  he  endearored  to  set  forth  the  jasdoe  of  tb 
American  side  in  this  war.  He  told  ns  he  was  a  HanoTem 
bom;  called  the  king  of  England  nothing  bnt  the  Eketcr  of 
Hanover,  and  spoke  of  him  so  contemptuously  that  his  gaiTi% 
became  intolerable.  Wc  answered  that  we  had  not  cone  la 
America  to  inquire  which  party  was  in  the  ri^ht ;  but  to  f^ 
for  the  king. 

''  Lord   Stirling,  seeing  how  little  we  were  edified  by  ^ 
preacher,  relieved  us  from  him  by  proposing  to  take  us  vikk 
him  to  visit  General  Washington.     The  latter  received  ns  rej 
courteously,  though  wo  understood  very  little  of  what  he  said;  m 
he  spoke  nothing  but  English,  a  language  in  which  none  of  a 
at  that  time  were  strong.     In  his  aspect  shines  forth  nothng 
of  the  great  man  that  he  is  universally  considered.     His  em 
have  scarce  any  fire.      There  is,  however,  a  mniliTig  expre^       | 
sion  on  his  countenance  when  he  speaks,  that  wins  affection  and       i| 
respect     He  invited  four  of  our  officers  to  dine  with  him;  de 
rest  dined  with  Lord  Stirling.''     One  of  those   offices  vko 
dined  with  the  commander-in-chief,  was  the  satirical  lieutenok 
whom  we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  who  was  stationed  at  the 
picket  on  the  morning  of  the  attack.     However  disparagingly  k 
may  hlave  thought  of  his  unfortunate  commander,  he  evidoidj 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself. 

''  General  Washington,"  writes  he  in  his  journal,  "  did  me 
the  honor  to  converse  a  good  deal  with  me  concerning  the  un- 
fortunate affair.  I  told  him  freely  my  opinion  that  our  dis- 
positions had  been  bad,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  &21en 
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nto  his  hands.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  have  made  better 
lispositions,  and  in  what  manner?  I  told  him  yea;  stated  all 
bho  faults  of  our  arrangements,  and  showed  him  how  I  would 
bave  done ;  and  would  have  managed  to  come  out  of  the  affair 
with  honor." 

We  have  no  doubt,  firom  the  specimens  furnished  in  the  ' 
lieutenant's  journal,  that  he  went  largely  into  his  own  merits 
and  achievements,   and  the  demerits   and   shortcomings  of  his 
luckless    commander.     Washington,    he    added,  not  only  ap- 
plauded  his  exposition  of  what  he  would  have  done,  but  made 
him  a  eulogy  thereupon,  and  upon  his  watchfulness  and  the  de- 
fence he  had  made  with  his  handful  of  men  when  his  picket 
was  attacked.     Yet  according  to  his  own  account,  m  his  journal, 
with  all  his  watchfulness,  he  came  near  being  caught  napping. 

"  General  Washington,"  continues  he,  "  is  a  courteous  and 
polite  man,  but  very  cautious  and  reserved;  talks  little;  and 
has  a  crafty  (listige)  physiognomy."  We  surmise  the  lieuten- 
ant had  the  most  of  the  talk  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the 
crafty  or  sly  expression  in  Washington's  physiognomy,  may  have 
been  a  lurking  but  suppressed  smile,  provoked  by  the  lieuten« 
ant's  Belf-laudation  and  wordiness. 

The  Hessian  prisoners  were  subsequently  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  until  they  reached  Winchester  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia.  Wherever  they  arrived,  people  thronged  from  fiur 
and  near  to  see  these  terrible  beings  of  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived such  formidable  accounts;  and  were  surprised  and  dis- 
ftppointed  to  find  them  looking  like  other  men.  At  first  they 
had  to  endure  the  hootings  and  revilings  of  the  multitude,  for 
haviog  hired  themselves  out  to  the  trade  of  blood ;  and  they 
especially  soeak  of  the  scoldings  they  received  firom  old  women 
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in  the  Tillages,  who  upbraided  them  for  ooming  to  rob  ihm,  of 
their  liberty.  "  At  length,"  writes  the  corporal  in  his  jeonal, 
*'  General  Washington  had  written  notices  put  up  in  toini  iii 
country,  that  we  were  innocent  of  this  war  and  had  joined  ii 
it  not  of  our  free  will,  but  through  compulsion.  We  ^f^ 
therefore,  be  treated  not  as  enemies,  but  friends.  Plrom  t^ 
time,"  adds  he,  "  things  went  better  with  us.  Etctj  day  csbi 
many  out  of  the  to¥ms,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  vd 
brought  us  provisions,  and  treated  us  with  kindness  asd  b* 
manity."  • 

*  TRgehiich  das  oorporaU  Johamies  Beubec    JI& 
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■PISODB— COLONKL  OBIFFEN  IN  THE  JEBSETS — ^DONOP  DEOOTED— -ZHBOlAD  OP 
OABWAXADEB  AND  SEED — SETBEAT  AND  CONFUSION  OF  THE  ENEMY'S  OUT- 
FOfinS — ^WASHINGTON  BECBOSSES  THE  DELAWABE  WITH  HIS  TBOOP9— ^THB 
GAME  BEVEBSED— THE  HESSIANS  HUlftTED  BACK  THBOVOH  THE  OODllTBr— 
WASHINGTON  HADE  MIUTABT  DICXATOB, 

There  was  a  kind  of  episodo  in  the  afifair  at  Trenton.  Colonel 
Griffin,  who  had  thrown  himself  previously  into  the  Jerseys  with 
his  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  found  himself,  through 
indisposition  and  the  scanty  number  of  his  troops,  unable  to  ren- 
der efficient  service  in  the  proposed  attack  He  sent  word  to 
Cadwalader,  therefore,  that  he  should  probably  render  him  more 
real  aid  by  making  a  demonstration  in  front  of  Donop,  and  draw- 
ing him  off  so  far  into  the  interior  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
rendermg  support  to  Colonel  Rahl. 

Ho  accordingly  presented  himself  in  sight  of  Donop's  caQton- 
ment  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  him 
out  with  nearly  his  whole  force  of  two  thousand  men.  Ho  then 
retired  slowly  before  him,  skirmishing,  but  avoiding  any  thing 
like  an  action,  until  he  had  lured  him  as  far  as  Mount  Holly ; 
when  he  left  him  to  find  his  way  back  to  his  post  at  his  leisure. 

The  cannonade  of  Washington's  attack  in  Trenton  on  the 
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momiDg  of  ihe  26ih,  was  dlsimctlj  heard  at  Cadwalader^a  en 
at  BristoL  Imperfect  tidings  of  the  resalt  reached  there  i 
eleven  o'clock,  and  produced  the  highest  exaltation  and 
ment.  Gadwalader  made  another  attempt  to  crosa  the  iiTer  a^ 
^oin  Washington,  whom  he  supposed  to  he  still  in  the  Jenep^ 
following  up  the  blow  he  had  struck.  He  could  not  effeot  tk 
passage  of  the  river  with  the  most  of  the  troops^  until  mld^ 
of  the  27th,  when  he  received  firom  Wadiington  a  detailed  ao- 
count  of  his  success,  and  of  his  having  recrosaed  into  Pes- 
sjlvania. 

Gadwalader  was  now  in  a  dilemma.  Donop,  he  presoaed, 
was  still  at  Mount  Holly,  whither  Qriffin  had  decoyed  him;  bl 
he  might  soon  march  back.  His  forces  were  equal,  if  not  b^ 
nor  in  number  to  his  own,  and  veterans  instead  of  raw  milita. 
But  then  there  was  the  glory  of  rivalling  the  exploit  at  Treotos, 
and  the  importance  of  following  out  the  effort  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jerseys,  and  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia.  Beside^  Wadi- 
ington,  in  all  probability,  after  dispomng  of  hia  prisoners,  U 
again  crossed  into  the  Jerseys  and  might  be  ac^g  ofiensiveiy. 

Beed  relieved  Gadwalader  from  his  dilemma,  by  propoosg 
that  they  should  push  on  to  Burlington,  and  ihere  determiae^ 
according  to  intelligence,  whether  to  proceed  to  Bordo&tovn  er 
Mount  HoUy.  The  plan  was  adopted.  There  was  an  altm 
that  the  Hessian  yagers  lurked  in  a  neighboring  wood.  Beed, 
accompanied  by  two  officers,  rode  in  advance  to  reconnoitre.  Ba 
sent  word  to  Gadwalader  that  it  was  a  &lse  alarm,  and  the  latter 
took  up  his  line  of  march. 

Beed  and  his  companions  spurred  on  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's outposts,  about  four  miles  from  Burlington,  but  pulled  19 
at  the  place  where  the  picket  was  usually  stationed*    There  was 
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uo  smoke,  nor  any  sign  of  a  human  being.     Thej  rode  up  and 

f  ound  the  place  deserted.     From  the  country  people  in  the  neigh* 

l3orhood  they  received  an  explanation.      Count  Donop  had  re- 

'tamed  to  his  post  from  the  pursuit  of  Qriffin,  only  in  time  to 

liear  of  the  disaster  at  Trenton.     He  immediately  began  a  retreat 

in  the  utmost  panic  and  confusion,  calling  in  his  guards  and  par> 

ties  as  he  hurried  forward.     The  troops  in  the  nei^borhood  of 

Snrlington  had  decamped  precipitately  the  preceding  eyening. 

Colonel  Beed  sent  back  intelligence  of  this  to  Cadwalader, 

and  still  pushed  on  with  his  companions.    As  they  rode  along, 

ihey  observed  the  inhabitants  pulling  down  rod  rags  which  had 

been  nailed  to  their  doors;  tory  signs  to  insure  good- will  from 

the  British.     Arrived  at  Bordentown  not  an  enemy  was  to  be 

Been ;  the  fugitives  from  Trenton  had  spread  a  panic  on  the  26th, 

and  the  Hessians  and  their  refugee  adherents  had  fled  in  confu- 

aion,  leaving  their  sick  behind  them.     The  broken  and  haggard 

looks  of  the  inhabitants  showed  what  they  had  suffered  during 

the  Hessian  occupation.     One  of  Reed's  companions  returned  to 

Cadwalader,  who  had  halted  at  Burlington,  and  advised  him  to 

proceed. 

Cadwalader  wrote  in  the  night  to  Washington,  informing  him 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  that  he  should  march  for  Bordentown  in 
the  morning.  '^  If  you  should  think  proper  to  cross  over,"  added 
he,  <^ it  may  easily  be  effected  at  the  place  where  we  passed;  a 
pursoit  would  keep  up  the  panic.  They  went  off  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, and  pressed  all  the  waggons  in  their  reach ;  I  am  told 
many  of  them  are  gone  to  South  Amboy.  If  we  can  drive  them 
from  West  Jersey,  the  success  will  raise  an  army  next  spring, 
and  establish  the  credit  of  the  Continental  money  to  support 
It." 

VOL.  u. — 20* 
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There  was  another  letter  from  Oadwalader,  dated  on  tbe  tt 
lowing  day,  from  Bordentown.  He  had  eighteen  hondxed  laa 
with  him.  Five  hundred  more  were  on  the  waj  to  j(»n  bat 
General  Mifflin,  too,  had  sent  over  fire  hundred  from  Fhikdd- 
phia,  and  three  hundred  from  Burlington,  and  was  to  foDow  in^ 
Bcven  or  eight  hundred  more. 

Colonel  Reed,  too,  wrote  from  Trenton  on  the  28th.  He  hii 
found  that  plaee  without  a  single  soldier  of  either  aimj,  and  ia  & 
still  more  wretched  condition  than  Bordentown.  He  vrgd 
Washington  to  recross  the  river,  and  pursue  the  adTsntages  ti^ 
read  J  gained.  Donop  might  be  overtaken  before  he  could  rack 
Princeton  or  Brunswick,  where  the  enemy  were  jet  in  fbrcei* 

Washington  needed  no  prompting  of  the  kind.     Bent  upgi 
following  up  his  blow,  he  had  barely  allowed  his  troops  a  daj  or 
two  to  recover  from  recent  exposure  and  fatigue,  that  thej  mi^ 
have  strength  and  spirit  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  beat  jsp 
other  of  their  quarters,  and  entirely  reverse  affairs  in  the  Je^ 
seys.     In  this  spirit  he  had  written  to  Generals  McDongall  sod 
Maxwell  at  Morristown,  to  collect  as  large  a  body  of  milida  ^ 
possible,  and  harass  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.     Heath,  also, 
had  been  ordered  to  abandon  the  Highlands,  which  there  was  xo 
need  of  guarding  afc  this  season  of  the  year,  and  hastoi  dovi 
with  the  eastern  militia,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  the  way  of 
Hackensack,  continuing  on  until  he  should  send  him  further  o^ 
ders.     "  A  fair  opportunity  is  offered,"  said  he,  '^  of  driving  tite 
enemy  entirely  from  the  Jerseys,  or  at  least  to  the  extremity  of 
the  province.*' 

Men  of  influence  also  were  despatched  by  him  into  diffenat 

•  life  and  Coxrespondence  of  Prea.  Reed,  voL  L  p.  881. 
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parts  of  the  Jerseys,  to  spirit  up  the  militia  to  revenge  the  op- 
pression, the  rayage,  and  insults  thej  had  experienced  from  the 
enemy,  especially  from  the  Hessians.  '^  If  what  they  have  saf« 
fered,"  said  he,  '*  does  not  rouse  their  resentment,  they  must  not 
possess  the  feelings  of  humanity." 

On  the  29th,  his  troops  began  to  cross  the  river.    It  would 
be  a  slow  and  difficult  operation,  owing  to  the  ice ;  two  parties 
of  light  troops  therefore  were  detached  in  advance,  whom  Colo- 
nel Keed  was  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     They  marched 
into  Trenton  about  two  o'clock,  and  were  immediately  put  on 
the  traces  of  Donop,  to  hang  on  his  rear  and  harass  him  until 
other  troops  should  come  up.     Cadwalader  also  detached  a  party 
of  riflemen  from  Bordentown  with  like  orders.     Donop,  in  retreat- 
ing, had  divided  his  force,  sending  one  part  by  a  cross  road  to 
Princeton,  and  hurrying  on  with  the  remainder  to  Brunswick. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  wretched- 
ness  of  the  road,  it  was  a  service  of  animation  and  delight  to  the 
American  troops  to  hunt  back  these  Hessians  through  the  coun- 
try they  had  recently  outraged,  and   over  ground  which  they 
themselves  had  trodden  so  painfully  and  despondingly,  in  their 
retreat.     In  one  instance  the  riflemen  surprised  and  captured  a 
party  of  refugees  who  lingered  in  the  rear-guard,  among  whom 
were  several  newly-made  officers.     Never  was  there  a  more  sud- 
den reversal  in  the  game  of  war  than  this  retreat  of  the  heavy 
German  veterans,  harassed  by  light  parties  of  a  raw  militia, 
wliich  they  so  lately  had  driven  like  chaff  before  them. 

WhUe  this  was  going  on,  Washington  was  effecting  the  passage 
of  his  main  force  to  Trenton.  He  himself  had  crossed  on  the 
29th  of  December,  but  it  took  two  days  more  to  get  the  troops 
and  artillery  over  the  icy  river,  and  that  with  great  labor  and 
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difficnlty.  And  now  came  a  perplexity.  With  the  jear  exfinl 
the  term  of  eeyeral  regiments,  which  had  seen  most  serriee,  wd 
become  inured  to  danger.  Knowing  how  indispotsaUe  vee 
such  troops  to  lead  on  those  which  were  raw  and  undisc^laes, 
Washington  had  them  paraded  and  invited  to  re-enlist.  It  ni 
difficult  task  to  persuade  them.  They  were  haggard  with  &tigii^ 
and  hardship  and  privation  of  every  kind;  and  their  hearti 
yearned  for  home.  By  the  persuasions  of  their  officers,  howefcr, 
and  a  bounty  of  ten  doUars,  the  greater  proportion  of  those  frisB 
the  eastward  were  induced  to  remain  six  weeks  longer. 

Hard  money  was  necessary  in  this  emergency.  How  was  it  to 
be  furnished  ?  The  military  chest  was  inoompetent.  On  the  SOtii, 
Washington  wrote  by  express  to  Bobert  Morris,  the  patriot  fii^a- 
cier  at  Philadelphia,  whom  he  knew  to  be  eager  that  the  bkiv 
should  be  followed  up.  ^  If  you  could  possibly  collect  a  sum,  if 
it  were  but  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  it 
would  be  of  service." 

Morris  received  the  letter  in  the  evening.  He  was  at  his 
wits^  end  to  raise  the  sum,  for  hard  money  was  scarce.  Fortonate- 
iy  a  wealthy  Quaker,  in  this  moment  of  exigency  sapplied  the 
"  sinews  of  war,"  and  early  the  next  morning  the  money  was  £)> 
warded  by  the  express. 

At  this  critical  moment,  too,  Washington  received  a  letter 
from  a  committee  of  Congress,  transmitting  him  resolves  of  that 
body  dated  the  27th  of  December,  investing  him  with  militaiy 
powers  quite  dictatoriaL  '*  Happy  is  it  foi:  this  country,"  write 
the  committee,  '^  that  the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  in- 
trusted with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  personal 
security,  liberty  or  property,  be  in  the  least  degree 
thereby."  • 

*  Am.  Archiyes,  5th  Serici^  m.  1510L 
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Washington's  acknowledgment  of  this  great  mark  of  confi- 

lOO  was  noble  and  characteristio.     "  I  find  Congress  have  done 

the  honor  to  intrust  me  with  powers,  in  mj  military  capacity, 

o'f  the  highest  nature  and  almost  unlimited  extent     Instead  of 

•^^^ViiTilriTig  myself  freed  from  all  civU  obligations  by  this  mark  of 

-t^laeir  confidence,  I  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  sword 

-^rveiS  the  last  resort  for  the  preservation  of  our  libertieSi  so  it 

ought  to  be  the  first  thing  laid  aside  when  those  liberties  are 

£xmlj  eetaUished.-' 


OHAPTEK   XLTI 

BOWS  HKAB8  OF  TBB  AFFAIR  AT  TRE3tTOK— COBNWAZXIS  8KRT  BACK  TOim 
JXSSETS— HECONNOrnBRDIO  KZTSDIZXOX  OF  .RKKI>— HIS  EZPIjOIXB — TAJfr 
INQTON  Uf  PERIL  AT  TRENTOaT — REDtPDRCED  BT  HfiOOFS  rXDiEB  CADVAZA> 
DRR  AND  MIFFLDf — ^POSITIOK  OF  EOS  BEN-— COBXWAIXJS  AT  IKtAHJflt— 
BEPUL8BD    AT    THE     ABSOVTCXK — ^THB    AMERICAN     CAMF   MENACED— SES 

BAROH     OF  WASRniGTOir — AFFAIR    AT  «UlVCEr02f ^DEAIB    OF    MZBCZB— 

BOUT  OF  BSmSH  TROOPS — ^PfTRSDED  BT  WASHIKOTOS^-COBXWALLB  if 
FBINGETON— BAFFLED  AUD  FERFLEXSD— WASBINarDB  AT  JfOBBBTOVl- 
HI8  BTBTEM  of  ANirOTANCB — TSB  TABLES  TVRKED  UPOB  XHB  KBEXT. 

Geneeal  Howe  whb  taking  }da  ease  in  winter  quarters  at  Niev 
York,  waiting  for  the  freeiing  of  the  Delaware  to  pnrsoe  his  tri- 
umphant march  to  Philadelphia,  when  tidings  were  brought  him 
of  the  Borprise  and  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  "  Tkft 
three  old  established  regiments  of  a  people  who  made  war  their 
profession,  should  lay  down  their  arms  to  a  ragged  and  ondisd- 
plined  militia,  and  that  with  scarcely  any  loss  on  either  side,"  wu 
a  matter  of  amazement.  He  instantly  stopped  Lord  ComwallM^ 
who  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  and  sent  iiim 
back  in  all  haste  to  resume  the  command  in  the  Jerseya 

The  ice  in  the  Delaware  impeded  the  crossing  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  gave  the  British  time  to  draw  in  their  scattered 
cantonments  and  assemble  their  whole  force  at  Princeton.    Whik 
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iis  troops  irere  yet  crossing,  Washington  sent  out  Colonel  Eeed 
bo  reconnoitre  the  postion  and  moyements  of  the  enemy  and  ob- 
tain information.  Six  of  the  Philadelphia  light-horse,  spirited 
young  fellows,  but  who  had  never  seen  service,  volunteered  to 
accompany  Beed.  They  patrolled  the  country  to  the  very  vicin- 
ity of  Princeton,  but  could  collect  no  information  from  the  inhab- 
itants; who  were  harassed,  terrified,  and  bewildered  by  the 
ravaging  marches  to  and  &o  of  Mend  and  enemy. 

Emergmg  from  a  wood  almost  within  view  of  Princeton,  they 
caught  sight,  from  a  rising  ground,  of  two  or  three  red  coats 
passing  from  time  to  time  from  a  bam  to  a  dwelling  house. 
Here   must  be  an  outpost.      Keeping  the  bam  in  a  line  with 
the  house  so  as  to  oover  their  approach,  they  dashed  up  to  the 
latter  without  being  discovered,  and  surrounded  it.    Twelve  Brit- 
ish  dragoons   were   within,  who,  though   well   armed,  were  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  surrendered  without  making  defence. 
A  commissary,  also,  was  taken ;    the  sergeant  of  the  dragoons 
alone  escaped.     Colonel  Beed  and  his  six  cavaliers  returned  in 
triumph  to  head-quarters.     Important  information  was  obtained 
from  their  prisoners.    Lord  Comwallis  had  joined  General  Grant 
the  day  before  at  Princeton,  with  a  reinforcement  of  chosen 
troops.    They  had  now  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  were 
pressing  waggons  for  a  niarch  upon  Trenton.* 

Oadwalader,  stationed  at  Crosswicks,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, between  Bordentown  and  Trenton,  sent  inteUigenee  to  the 
same  purport,  received  by  him  from  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
escaped  from  Princeton. 

Word,  too,  was  brought  from  other  quarters,  that  General 

»LifeofReed,  i.  282. 
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Howe  was  on  the  march  with  a  thousand  li^t  tioops^  with  wUh 
he  had  landed  at  Amboy. 

The  situation  of  Washington  was  growing  criticaL     The  eoemj 
were  beginning  to  advance  thdr  laige  pickets  towards  TicstOL 
Every  thing  indicated  an  approaching  attack.     The  ferret  wA 
him  was  small ;  to  retreat  across  the  river,  would  destrv^  tfo 
dawn  of  hope  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Jersey  jnilltia  Ij 
the  late  exploit ;  but  to  make  a  stand  without  reinforoemente  n 
impossible.      In  this  emergency,  he  called   to  his  aid  Gesenl 
Gadwalader  from  Crosswioks,  and  Greneral  Mifflin  from  Boidefr 
town,  with  their  collective  forces,  amom:iting  to  about  three  thoa- 
sand  six  hundred  men.     He  did  it  with  reluctanoe,  for  it  seeasi 
like  involving  them  in  the  common  danger,  but  the  ex^encycf 
the  case  admitted  of  no  alternative.     They  promptly  answered  lo 
his  call,  and  marching  in  the  night,  joined  him  on  the  Ist  d 
January. 

Washington  chose  a  position  for  his  main  body  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Assunpink.  There  was  a  narrow  stone  bridge  acrofli 
it,  where  the  water  was  vexy  deep ;  the  same  bridge  over  vhicb 
part  of  Rahl^s  brigade  had  escaped  in  the  recent  a&ir.  Hi 
planted  his  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  bridge  and  the  foidi 
His  advance  guard  was  stationed  about  three  miles  off  in  a  woo^ 
having  in  front  a  stream  called  ^habbakong  Greek. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  came  certain  word  that  Coni- 
wallis  was  approachmg  with  all  his  force.  Strong  parties  iren  f 
sent  out  under  (General  Greene,  who  skirmished  with  the  enemy 
and  harassed  them  in  their  advance.  By  twelve  o'clock  Uiej 
reached  the  Shabbakong,  and  halted  for  a  time  on  its  northern  | 
bank.  Then  crossing  it,  and  moving  forward  with  rapidly,  tlief 
drove  the  advance  guard  out  of  the  woods,  and  pushed  on  until 
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tbej  reached  a  high  ground  near  the  towiL  Here  Hand's  corps 
of  several  battalions  was  drawn  up,  and  held  them  for  a  time 
in  check.  All  the  parties  in  advance  ultimatelj  retreated  to  the 
main  body,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Assonpink,  and  found  some 
difficulty  in  crowding  across  the  narrow  bridge. 

From  all  these  checks  and  delays,  it  was  nearly  sunset  before 
Cornwallis  with  the  head  of  his  army  entered  Trenton.  His 
rear-guard  under  General  Leslie  rested  at  Maiden  Head,  about 
six  miles  distant,  and  nearly  half  way  between  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Forming  his  troops  into  columns,  he  now  made 
repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Assunpink  at  the  bridge  and  the 
fords,  but  was  as  often  repulsed  by  the  artillery.  For  a  part  of 
the  time  Washington,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  stationed  him- 
self at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  issuing  his  orders.  Each 
time  the  enemy  was  repulsed  there  was  a  shout  along  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  At  length  they  drew  off,  came  to  a  halt,  and  lighted 
theur  camp  fires.  The  Americans  did  the  same,  using  the  neigh- 
boring foices  for  the  purpose.  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  was 
with  Cornwallis,  urged  him,  it  is  said,  to  attack  Washington  that 
evening  in  his  camp;  but  his  lordship  declined;  he  felt  sure 
of  the  game  which  had  so  often  escaped  him ;  he  had  at  length, 
he  thought,  got  Washingtcfli  into  a  situation  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  but  where  he  jnight  make  a  desperate  stand,  and  he 
was  willing  to  give  his  wearied  troops  a  night's  repose  to  prepare 
them  for  the  dosing  struggle.  He  would  be  sure,  he  said,  to 
''bag  the  fox  in  the  mommg." 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  until  dark ;  but  with 
little  damage  to  the  Americans.  When  night  closed  in,  the  two 
camps  layf  in  sight  of  each  other's  fixes,  ruminating  the  bloody 
action  of  the  following  day.    It  was  the  most  gloomy  and  anxioua 
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night  that  bad  yet  closed  in  on  the  American  army,  iluos^^ai 
its  series  of  perils  and  disasters^  for  there  was  no  concealing  lis 
impending  danger.  But  what  mnst  have  been  the  feelings  of  ^ 
commander-in-chief,  as  he  anxiously  patrolled  his  camp,  sod  es£- 
sidered  his  desperate  position  ?  A  small  stream,  fordabile  in  9ef<> 
eral  places,  was  all  that  separated  his  raw,  inexperienced  nsj, 
from  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  ai 
stung  to  action  by  the  mortification  of  a  late  defeat.  A  geooil 
action  with  them  must  be  ruiDous;  but  how  was  he  to  retroi! 
Behmd  him  was  the  Delaware,  impassable  &om  floatiDg  iee. 
Granting  even  (a  thmg  not  to  be  hoped)  that  a  retreat  across  il 
could  be  effected,  the  consequences  would  be  eqoally  fxtaiL  Tb 
Jerseys  would  be  left  in  possession  of  the  enemj,  endangeda^ 
the  immediate  capture  of  Philadelphia,  and  ftinlrmg  the  pG^e 
mind  into  despondency. 

In  this  darkest  of  moments  a  gleam  of  hope  flashed  upoa  Is 
mind:  a  bold  expedient  suggested  itself.    Almost  the  whole  of  ^ 
enemy^s  force  must  by  this  time  be  drawn  out  of  Princeton,  tad 
advancing  by  detachments  toward  Trenton,  while  their  hsLgp^ 
and  principal  stores  must  remain  weakly  guarded  at  Bnmswiel: 
Was  it  not  possible  by  a  rapid  night-march  along  the  Quaker 
road,  a  different  road  firom  that  on  which  General  Leslie  with 
the  rear-guard  was  resting,  to  get  past  that  force  nndiscorend, 
come  by  surprise  upon  those  lefb  at  Princeton,  captore  or  destioj 
what  stores  were  left  there,  and  then  push  on  to  Brunswick  ?  This 
would  save  the  army  from  being  cut  off;  would  avoid  the  aj^^ear- 
ance  of  a  defeat ;  and  might  draw  the  enemy  away  from  Trenton, 
while' some  fortunate  stroke  might  give  additional  reputation  to 
the  American  arms.    Even  should  the  enemy  march  oa  to  Y^ 
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^elplia^  it  ootdd  not  in  any  case  be  prevented ;  while  a  coonter- 
l>low  in  the  Jerseys  wonld  be  of  great  consolation. 

Suoli  was  the  plan  which  Washington  reyolyed  in  his  mind 
on  the  gloomy  banks  of  the  Assnnpink,  and  which  he  laid  before 
Ills  officers  in  a  council  of  war,  held  after  nightfall,  at  the  quar* 
ieTS  of  Greneral  Mercer.     It  met  with  instant  concurrence,  being 
of  that  hardy,  adventurous  kind,  which  seems  congenial  with  the 
American  character.     One  formidable  dif&culty  presented  itself. 
The  weather  was  unusually  mild ;   there  was  a  thaw,  by  which 
the  roads  might  be  rendered  deep  and  miry,  and  almost  impassa- 
ble.    Fortunately,  or  rather  providentially,  as  Washington  was 
prone  to  consider  it,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north  in  the  course 
of  the  evening ;  the  weather  became  intensely  cold,  and  in  two 
hours  the  roads  were  once  more  hard  and  frost-bound.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  baggage  of  the  army  was  silently  removed  to 
Burlington,  and  every  other  preparation  was  made  for  a  rapid 
march.    To    deceive   the  enemy,  men  were  employed  to  dig 
trenches  near  the  bridge  within  hearing  of  the  British  sentries, 
with  orders  to  continue  noisily  at  work  until  daybreak ;  others 
were  to  go  the  rounds;  relieve  guards  at  the  bridge  and  fords; 
keep  up  the  camp  fires,  and  maintain  all  the  appearance  of  a  reg« 
ular  encampment.     At  daybreak  they  were  to  hasten  after  the 
army. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  army  drew  quietly  out  of  the 
encampment  and  began  its  march.  General  Mercer,  mounted  on 
a  favorite  gray  horse,  was  in  the  advance  with  the  remnant  of  his 
flying  camp,  now  but  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  princi- 
pally relics  of  the  brave  Delaware  and  Maryland  regiments,  with 
8ome  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.    Among  the  latter  were  youtha 
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belonging  to  the  best  families  in  Philadelphia.     The  min  bodj 
followed,  under  WashiDgton's  immediate  command. 

The  Quaker  road  was  a  complete  roundabont,  joinii^  ikt 
main  road  about  two  miles  from  Princeton,  where  Wadiingtcc 
expected  to  arrive  before  dajbreaJc     The  road,  however,  wis 
new  and  nigged;  cut  through  woods,  where  the  stamps  of  toea 
broke  the  wheels  of  some  of  the  baggage  trains,  and  retarded  tk 
march  of  the  troops ;  so  that  it  was  near  sunrise  of  a  bri^t, 
frosty  morning,  when  Washington  reached  the  bridge  over  St^ij 
Brook,  about  three  miles  from  Princeton.     After  crossing  t2^ 
bridge,  he  led  his  troops  along  the  bank  of  the  brook  to  the  ed^ 
of  a  wood,  where  a  by-road  led  off  on  the  right  through  lav 
grounds,  and  was  said  by  the  guides  to  be  a  s^ort  cat  to  PriiK&- 
ton,  and  less  exposed  to  view.    By  this  road  Washington  dt&d 
with  the  main  body,  ordering  Mercer  to  continue  along  the  brock 
with  his  brigade,  until  he  should  arrive  at  the  main  road,  whei« 
he  was  to  secure,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  a  bridge  over  wbidi  it 
passes;  so  as  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from   Princeton, aci 
check  any  retrograde  movements  of  the  British  troops  which 
might  have  advanced  towards  Trenton. 

Hitherto  the  movements  of  the  Americans  had  been  iuidis> 
covered  by  the  enemy.  Three  regiments  of  the  latter,  the  ITtii, 
40th,  and  55ih,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons,  had  been  qiuo^ 
tered  all  night  in  Princeton,  under  marching  orders  to  join  Lord 
Comwallis  in  the  morning.  The  17th  regiment,  under  Colond 
Mawhood,  was  already  on  the  mardi ;  the  55th  regiment  ms 
preparing  to  follow.  Mawhood  had  crossed  the  bridge  by  whidi 
the  old  or  main  road  to  Trenton  passes  over  Stony  Brook,  and 
was  proceeding  through  a  wood  beyond,  when,  as  he  attained  tiie 
summit  of  a  hill  about  sunrise,  the  glittering  of  arms  betrajed 
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to  him  the  moyement  of  Meroer^s  troops  to  the  left|  who  were 
filing  along  the  Quaker  road  to  seoore  the  bridge,  as  they  had 
Deen  ordered. 

The  woods  prerented  him  from  seeing  their  number.  He  sup- 
posed them  to  be  some  broken  portion  of  the  American  army 
flying  before  Lord  Cornwallis.  With  this  idea,  he  faced  about 
and  made  a  retrograde  moyement,  to  intercept  them  or  hold  them 
in  check ;  while  messengers  spurred  off  at  all  speed,  to  hasten  for- 
ward the  regiments  still  lingering  at  Princeton,  so  as  completely 
to  surround  them. 

The  woods  concealed  him  until  he  had  recrossed  the  bridge 
of  Stony  Brook,  when  he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  van  of  Mercer's 
brigade.  Both  parties  pushed  to  get  possession  of  a  rising 
ground  on  the  right  near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  peaceful 
Society  of  Friends.  The  Americans  bemg  nearest,  reached  it 
first,  and  formed  behind  a  hedge  fence  which  extended  along  a 
slope  in  front  of  the  house  ;  whence,  being  chiefly  armed  with 
rifles,  they  opened  a  destructive  fire.  It  was  returned  with  great 
spirit  by  the  enemy.  At  the  first  discharge  Mercer  was  dismount- 
ed, '^  his  gallant  gray  "  being  crippled  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg. 
One  of  his  colonels,  also,  was  mortally  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear.  Availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  thus  occasioned, 
the  British  charged  with  the  bayonet ;  the  American  riflemen 
having  no  weapon  of  the  kind,  were  thrown  into  disorder  and 
retreated.  Mercer,  who  was  on  foot,  endeavored  to  rally  them, 
when  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose  and  defended  himself  with  his  sword,  but  was 
surrounded,  bayoneted  repeatedly,  and  left  for  dead. 

Mawhood  pursued  the  broken  and  retreating  troops  to  the 
brow  of  the  rising  ground,  on  whioh  Clark's  house  was  ntoated. 
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when  he  beheld  a  large  force  emeigiiig  from  a  wood  and  td^ts^ 
ing  to  the  rescue.  It  was  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  viik& 
Waahmgton,  on  hearing  the  firing,  had  detached  to  ^  enpfoit  tf 
Mercer.  Mawhood  instantly  ceased  pursuit,  drew  up  his  aitC- 
leiy,  and  by  a  heavy  discharge  brought  the  militia  to  a  stand. 

At  this  moment  Washington  himself  arrived  at  ihe  soeoe  «f 
action,  having  galloped  from  the  by-road  in  advance  of  his  trGgp. 
From  a  rising  ground  he  beheld  Mercer's  troops  retxeatiog  ineoa- 
fusion,  and  the  detachment  of  militia  checked  by  Mawbood^s  v- 
tillery.  Every  thing  was  at  peril.  Putting  spnrs  to  his  hose  k 
dashed  past  the  hesitating  militia,  waving  his  hat  and  chea^ 
them  on.  His  commanding  figure  and  white  horse,  made  bia 
a  conspicuous  object  for  the  enemy's  marksmen;  but  he  heed- 
ed it  not  Ghdloping  forward  under  the  fire  of  Mawhood's  bat- 
tery, he  called  upon  Mercer's  broken  brigade.  The  PeDnsjln- 
nians  rallied  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  caught  fire  from  his  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time  the  7th  Yirginia  regiment  emexged 
from  the  wood,  and  moved  forward  with  loud  cheers,  while  a  fire 
of  grapeshot  was  opened  by  Captain  Moulder  of  the  Amaiaa 
artillery,  from  the  brow  of  a  ridge  to  the  south. 

Colonel  Mawhood,  who  a  moment  before  had  thought  his  tzi- 
umph  secure,  found  himself  assailed  on  every  side,  and  s^Mntel 
from  the  other  British  regiments.  He  fought,  however,  vi& 
great  bravery,  and  for  a  short  time  the  action  waa  despsalx, 
Washington  was  in  the  midst  of  it ;  equally  endangered  by  ths 
random  firo  of  his  own  men,  and  the  artallery  and  mnsketiy  of 
the  enemy.  His  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  young  and 
ardent  Irishman,  losing  sight  of  him  in  the  heat  of  the  fi^ft 
when  enveloped  in  dust  and  smoke,  dropped  the  bridle  on  the  ne^ 
of  his  horse  and  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes ;  giving  him  up  fiv 
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'lAost.     When  he  saw  him,  however,  emerge  firom  the  cloud,  wa* 

-  "ving  his  hat,  and  beheld  the  enemy  giving  waj,  he  spurred  up  to 

-  Iiis  side.     "  Thank  God,"  cried  he,  "  your  excellency  is  safe  1 " 

^^  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops,"  was  the  reply , 
_   '*  the  day  is  our  ownl  "     It  was  one  of  those  occasions  in  which 
the  latent  fire  of  Washington's  character  blazed  forth. 

Mawhood,  by  this  time,  had  forced  his  way,  at  the  point  ol 
the  bayonet,  through  gathering  foes,  though  with  heavy  loss^ 
T>ack  to  the  main  road,  and  was  in  fiiU  retreat  towards  Trenton 
to  join  Comwallis.  Washington  detached  Major  Kelly  with  a 
party  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Stony 
Brook,  over  which  Mawhood  had  retreated,  so  as  to  impede  the 
advance  of  Greneral  Leslie  from  Maiden  Head. 

In  the  mean  time  the  65th  regiment,  which  had  been  on  the 
left  and  nearer  Princeton,  had  been  encountered  by  the  Ameri- 
can advance-guard  under  General  St.  Clair,  and  after  some  sharp 
fighting  in  a  ravine  had  given  way,  and  was  retreating  across 
fields  and  along  a  by-road  to  Brunswick.  The  remaining  regi« 
ment,  the  40th,  had  not  been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  ac- 
tion ;  a  part  of  it  fled  toward  Brunswick  ;  the  residue  took  refuge 
in  the  college  at  Princeton,  recently  occupied  by  them  as  barracks. 
Artillery  was  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  college,  and  a  few  shot 
compelled  those  within  to  surrender. 

In  this  brief  but  brilliant  action,  about  one  hundred  of  the 
British  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  fourteen  of  whom  were  officers.  Among  the 
slain  was  Captain  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  His  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  his  captured  companions. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men  and  several  officers.    Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Haslet, 
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who  had  distingaiahed  himself  ihronghoat  ihe  campugn,  hj  beag 
among  the  foremoet  in  servioeB  of  danger.  He  was  iadeed  t  gd- 
hint  officer,  and  gallantly  seconded  bj  his  Delaware  troops. 

A  greater  loss  was  that  of  General  Meroer.  He  was  aid  ti 
be  either  dead  or  dying,  in  the  honse  of  Mr.  Clark,  widtkr  h 
bad  been  conveyed  by  his  ude-de-camp.  Major  Annstiai^  ^ 
feond  him,  after  the  retreat  of  Mawhood's  troops,  Ijiog  ootk 
field  gashed  with  several  woands,  and  insensible  firtmi  eoid  md 
loss  of  blood«  Washington  wonld  have  ridden  back  from  Fia» 
ton  to  visit  him,  and  have  him  conveyed  to  a  place  of  greater  »• 
ourity ;  but  was  assured,  that,  if  alive,  he  was  too  despBf^ 
wounded  to  bear  removal ;  in  the  mean  time  he  was  in  good  hvas^ 
being  faithfully  attended  to  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  Ara* 
strong,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  kindness  by  3k 
Clark's  family.* 

Under  these  circumstances  Washington  felt  compeUed  toIe»i9 
his  old  companion  in  arms  to  his  fate.     Indeed,  he  was  eaM 
away  by  the  exigencies  of  his  command,  having  to  pursue  ti«  w"*- 
ed  regiments  which  were  making  a  headlong  retreat  to  Bronswi^ 
In  this  pursuit  he  took  the  lead  at  the  head  of  a  detaofuDeDt 
of  cavalry.     At  Kingston,  however,  three  miles  to  itie  iwrtheat 
of  Princeton,  he  pulled  up,  restruned  his  ardor,  and  held  »  «^ 
oil  of  war  on  horseback.     Should  he  keep  on  to  Bmnswick  (ft 
not  ?    The  capture  of  the  British  stores  and  baggage  vfoaA  ntf^ 
his  triumph  complete;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  troops  ^ 
excessively  fatigued  by  their  rapid  march  all  nigbt  and  ^ 
fight  m  the  morning.    All  of  them  had  been  one  td^^  ^^ 
sleep,  and  some  of  them  two,  and  many  were  half-starred.  Tbef 
were  without  blankets,  thinly  clad,  some  of  them  barefivo^*^ 

*  Sm  Waaluogton  to  Col  Eaed,  Jftn.  1& 
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tihia  in  freezing  weather.     Comwallis  would  be  upon  them  before 

iliey  could  reach  Bnmswick.     His  rear-gaard,  under  General 

Xieslie,   had  been  quartered  but  siz  miles  from  Princeton,  and 

the  retreating  troops  must  have  roused  them.     Under  these  con- 

mderations,  it  was  determmed  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  and  push 

for  Morristown.     There  they  would  be  in  a  mountainous  country, 

heavily  wooded,  in  an  abundant  neighborhood,  and  on  the  flanlc 

of  the  enemy,  with  various  defiles  by  which  they  might  change 

their  position  according  to  his  movements. 

Filing  off  to  the  left,  therefore,  from  Kingston,  and  breaking 
down  the  bridges  behind  him,  Washington  took  the  narrow  road 
by  Rocky  Hill  to  Pluckamin.      His  troops  were  so  exhausted, 
that  many  in  the  course  of  the  march  would   lie  down  in  the 
woods  on  the  frozen  ground  and  fall  asleep,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty roused  and  cheered  forward.     At  Pluckamin  he  halted  for 
a  time,  to  allow  them  a  little  repose  and  refreshment.     While 
they  are  taking  breath  we  will  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the  camp  of 
Oornwallis,  to  see  what  was  the  effect  upon  him  of  this  masterly 
movement  of  Washington. 

His  lordship  had  retired  to  rest  at  Trenton  with  the  sports- 
man's vaunt  that  he  would  "  bag  the  fox  in  the  morning." 
I^othing  could  surpass  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  when  at  day- 
break the  expiring  watchfires  and  deserted  camp  of  the  Ameri- 
cans told  him  that  the  prize  had  once  more  evaded  his  grasp; 
that  the  general  whose  military  skill  he  had  decried  had  outgen- 
eralled  him. 

For  a  time  he  could  not  learn  whither  the  army,  which  had 
Biolen  away  so  silently,  had  directed  its  stealthy  march.    By  sun- 
rise, however,  there  was  the  booming  of  cannon,  like  the  rum* 
bling  of  distant  thunder,  in  the  direction  of  Princeton.    The  idea 
VOL.  n. — ^21 
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flashed  upon  him  that  Washington  had  not  merely  eseiped,  U 
Tras  about  to  make  a  dash  at  the  British  magazines  at  Bnssfi^ 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  military  stores,  his  lordship  irt- 
vith  broke  up  his  camp,  and  made  a  rapid  march  towards  Fnofle- 
ton.  As  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  b 
beheld  Major  KeUy  and  his  party  busy  in  its  desfciveticHL  1 
distant  discharge  of  round  shot  from  bis  field-pieces  drowibo 
away,  but  the  bridge  was  already  broken.  It  would  take  tine  to 
repair  it  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery;  so  ComwaUis  in  li 
impatience  urged  his  troops  breast-high  through  the  taiiwBi 
and  icy  stream,  and  again  pushed  forward.  He  was  broagbt  to  i 
stand  by  the  discharge  of  a  thirty-two  pounder  from  a  <M»* 
breastwork.  Supposing  the  Americans  to  be  there  in  force,  w 
prepared  to  make  resistance,  he  sent  out  some  horsemoi  to  reoior 
noitre,  and  advanced  to  storm  the  battery.  There  was  no  «» 
there.  The  thirty-two  pounder  had  been  left  behind  bj  tk 
Americans,  as  too  unwieldy,  and  a  match  had  been  appW  to» 
by  some  lingerer  of  Washington's  rear-guard. 

Without  further  delay  Comwallis  hurried  forward,  eiger  to 
save  his  magazines.  Grossing  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  he  vf 
on  along  the  Brunswick  road,  supposing  Washington  ^  ^^ 
him.  The  latter  had  got  fiar  in  the  advance,  during  the  debjs 
caused  by  the  broken  bridge  at  Stony  Brook,  and  the  dadaip 
of  the  thirty-two  pounder;  and  the  alteration  of  his  ooiii«e«^ 
Bangston  had  carried  him  completely  out  of  the  way  of  Com: 
wallis.  His  lordship  reached  Brunswick  towards  evening?  ** 
endeavored  to  console  himself  by  the  safety  of  tbe  raSi^ 
stores,  for  being  so  completely  foiled  and  out-manoeaTred. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  was  all  on  the  alert;  the  W»» 
part  of  his  nature  was  aroused ;  and  while  his  weary  troopB  ^^ 
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a  manner  panting  upon  the  ground  around  him,  he  was  de« 

Bjpatching  missives  and  calling  out  aid  to  enable  him  to  follow  up 

bis  successes.     In  a  letter  to  Putnam,  written  from  Pluckamin 

during  the  halt,  he  says  :  "  The  enemy  appear  to  be  panic-struck. 

X   am  in  hopes  of  driying  them  out  of  the  Jerseys.     March  the 

-fcroops  under  your  command  to  Crosswicks,  and   keep  a  strict 

mratch  upon  the  enemy  in  thid  quarter.     Keep  as  many  spies  out 

as  you  think  proper.     A  number  of  horsemen  in  the  dress  of 

the  country  must  be  kept  constantly  going  backwards  and  for- 

-wards  for  this  purpose.     If  you  discover  any  motion  of  the  enemy 

of  consequence,  let  me  be  informed  thereof  as  soon  as  possible, 

by  express." 

To  Greneral  Heath,  also,  who  was  stationed  in  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  he  wrote  at  the  same  hurried  moment.      "  The 
enemy  are  in  great  consternation;  and  as  the  panic  affords  us  a  fa« 
vorablo  opportunity  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Jerseys,  it  has  been 
determined  in  council  that  you  should  move  down  towards  New 
York  with  a  considerable  force,  as  if  you  had  a  design  upon  the 
city.     That  being  an  object  of  great  importance,  the  enemy  will 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  a  considerable  part  of 
their  force  from  the  Jerseys,  if  not  the  whole,  to  secure  the  city." 
These  letters  despatched,  he   continued  forward  to  Morris- 
town,  where  at  length  he  came  to  a  halt  from  his  incessant  and 
harassing  marchings.     There  he  learnt  that  Greneral  Mercer  was 
still  alive.     He  immediately  sent  his  own  nephew.  Major  George 
Lewis,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  to  attend  upon  him.     Mer- 
cer had  indeed  been  kindly  nursed  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Clark 
and  a  negro  woman,  who  had  not  been  frightened  from  their 
home  by  the  storm  of  battle  which  raged  around  it.      At  the 
timo  that  the  troops  of  Comwallis  approached,  Major  Armstrong 
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was  binding  np  Mercer's  wounds.  The  latter  insisted  ca  hii 
leaTing  him  in  the  kind  hands  of  Mr.  Clark's  honaehold,  i^ 
rejoining  the  army.  Lewis  found  him  langnishing  in  great  psk; 
he  had  been  treated  with  respect  by  the  enemy,  and  great  toukr- 
ness  by  the  benevolent  family  who  had  sheltered  him.  He  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Major  Lewis  on  the  12t}i  of  January,  m  iht 
fifty-slsth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Benjamin  Knah,  afterwards  ecfe- 
brated  as  a  physician,  was  with  him  wh^  he  died. 

He  was  upright,  intelligent  and  brave ;  esteemed  as  a  soldiff 
and  beloved  as  a  man,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Washin^toa. 
His  career  as  a  general  had  been  brief;  but  long  enoogh  to 
secure  him  a  lasting  renown.  His  name  remains  one  of  the  eoe- 
secrated  names  of  the  Revolution. 

From  Morristown,  Washington  again  wrote  to  General  Heifh, 
repeatmg  his  former  orders.  To  Major-general  Lincoln,  alA, 
who  was  just  arrived  at  Peekskill,  and  had  command  of  ih» 
Massachusetts  militia,  he  writes  on  the  7th,  "  General  Heath  vUl 
communicate  mine  of  this  date  to  you,  by  which  yon  will  find 
that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  are  to  move  down  towards 
New  York,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  qoarter; 
and  if  they  do  not  throw  a  considerable  body  back  again,  job 
may,  in  all  probability,  carry  the  city,  or  at  least  blockade  tliem 
in  it.  *  *  *  *  Be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  moriag 
forward,  for  the  sooner  a  panicHstruck  enemy  is  followed  the  he^ 
ter.  If  we  can  oblige  them  to  evacuate  the  Jerseys,  we  must 
drive  them  to  the  utmost  distress;  for  they  have  depended  upcn 
the  supplies  from  that  State  for  their  winter's  support." 

Colonel  Heed  was  ordered  to  send  out  rangers  and  bodies  of 
militia  to  scour  the  country,  waylay  foraging  parties,  cut  off  sap 
plies,  and  keep  the  cantonments  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  di^ 
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X  would  not  suffer  a  man  to  stir  beyond  their  lines,"  writes 
"Washington,  "  nor  suffer  tbem  to  liave  the  least  communication 
with,  the  country." 

The  expedition  under  General  Heath  toward  New  York,  from 
•which  much  had  been  anticipated  by  Washington,  proved  a  fail- 
ure.    It  moved  in  three  divisions,  by  different  routes,  but  all 
arriving  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  the  enemy's  outposts  at  King's 
Sridge.     There*  was  some  skirmishing,  but  the  great  feature  of 
the  expedition  was  a  pompous  and  peremptory  summons  of  Fort  In- 
dependence to  surrender.    "  Twenty  minutes  only  can  be  allowed," 
said  Heath,  "  for  the  garrison  to  give  their  answer,  and,  should  it 
be  in  the  negative,  they  must  abide  the  consequences."     The 
garrison  made  no  answer  but  an  occasional  cannonade.     Heath 
failed  to  follow  up  his  summons  by  corresponding  deeds.     He 
hovered  and  skirmished  for  some  days  about  the  outposts  and 
Spyt  den  Duivel   Creek,  and  then  retired  before  a  threatened 
snow-storm,  and   the  report  of  an  enemy's  fleet  from   Rhode 
Island,  with  troops  under  Lord  Percy,  who  might  land  in  West- 
chester, and  take  the  besieging  force  in  rear. 

Washington,  while  he  spoke  of  Heath's  ffdlure  with  indul- 
gence in  his  despatches  to  government,  could  not  but  give  him 
a  rebuke  in  a  private  letter.  "  Your  summons,"  writes  he, ''  as  you 
did  not  attempt  to  fulfil  your  threats,  was  not  only  idle,  but 
farcical ;  and  will  not  fail  of  tummg  the  laugh  exceedingly  upon 
us.  These  things  I  mention  to  you  as  a  friend,  for  you  will 
perceive  they  have  composed  no  part  of  my  public  letter." 

But  though  disappointed  in  this  part  of  his  plan,  Washington, 
having  received  reinforcements  of  militia,  continued,  with  his  scanty 
army,  to  carry  on  his  system  of  annoyance.  The  situation  of  Com- 
wallis,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  traversed  tho  Jerseys  so 
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triamphantl J,  became  daily  more  and  more  irfaome.  Bpcs  'RR 
in  his  camp,  to  give  notice  of  every  moTement,  and  foes  wititt^ 
to  take  advantage  of  it;  bo  that  not  a  foraging  party  eonld  saBr 
forth  without  being  waylaid.  By  degrees  he  drew  ia  his  tros) 
which  were  posted  about  the  country,  and  oollected  ^em  at  ^cv 
Brunswick  and  Amboy,  so  as  to  hare  a  communicatioa  1) j  va&er 
with  New  York,  whence  he  was  now  compelled  to  diav  neirlj 
all  his  supplies ;  "  presenting,"  to  use  the  words  of  Hamiltoii,  ^  ihfl 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  powerful  army,  straitened  witlm 
narrow  limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  transgress  those  limits  with  impunity.'' 

In  fact,  the  recent  operations  in  the  Jerseys  had  soddeslf 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war,  and  given  a  triamphiBl 
close  to  what  had  been  a  disastrous  campaign. 

The  troops,  which  for  months  had  been  driven  from  post  to 
post,  apparently  an  undisciplined  rabble,  had  all  at  once  tamed 
upon  tlicir  pursuers,  and  astounded  them  by  brilliant  stratagesas 
and  daring  exploits.  The  commander,  whose  cautious  policy  hai 
been  sneered  at  by  enemies,  and  regarded  with  impati^ee  Ij 
misjudging  friends,  had  all  at  once  shown  that  be  possessed  e&te^ 
prise,  as  well  as  circumspection,  energy  as  weU  as  endurance,  aal 
that  beneath  his  wary  coldness  lurked  a  fire  to  break  forth  at  the 
proper  moment.  This  year's  campaign,  the  most  critical  one  d 
the  war,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  which  occurred  in  the 
Jerseys,  was  the  ordeal  that  made  his  great  qualities  fully  appied- 
ated  by  his  countrymen,  and  gained  for  him  firom  the  staleBaen 
and  generals  of  ilurope  the  appellation  of  the  Aheeicjin  FAama 
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